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FOREWORD 


1) the last eighteen months public interest and 
admiration for the Soviet’s vast achievements in 
peace and in war have swept our country. The demand 
for information, the hunger for knowledge, have broken 
through the poison gas of suspicion and mis-statement 
which for so long stood between the British people and our 
Russian Allies. 

So keen is the thirst to hear the truth about the U.S.S.R. 
that those audiences who listen to personal experiences in 
that great land ever ask for more. 

Therefore I have endeavoured in these pages to describe, 
as I see it, Soviet life, economics, industry, all the facets 
which make up a stupendous democratic whole. For 
democracy in the true sense is the key to the U.S.S.R. 
The people not only own the land but hold the power. 
It is they who govern, their will that is fulfilled. 

And here I would like to pay a grateful tribute to the 
statesmanship and liberal understanding of M. Maisky, 
the Ambassador of Anglo-Soviet mutual confidence and 
help since 1932 and all he has accomplished. With 
Madame Maisky he has worked unremittingly for the 
better understanding between our two countries and has 
won the firm appreciation and friendship of the British 
people. : 

A. E. CHESTERTON. 

AUGUST, 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 
MOSCOW—1939 


THE windows of the hotel opened, like magic casements, 
on a city of growing and exultant beauty. It was July, 
1939, and Moscow was in the throes of a great re-building. 
Whole districts had been torn down since I was last in the 
capital. In five years narrow alleys, shabby streets, small 
dark houses, rickety tenements had disappeared, and in 
their place were wide boulevards, handsome flats, magni- 
ficent theatres, modern homes; noble bridges wide and 
imposing spanned the river, and open spaces, planted with 
trees and shrubs, sprang from a sea of pavement. 

I was never tired of watching the amazing panorama, 
spread before the windows of the restaurant, high above 
the rooftops. Far below flowed Moscow’s river, golden in 
the summer sunshine, molten silver of an evening under 
cascades of electric light. From the opposite bank rose the 
strong towers of the Kremlin, implacable watchdogs of the 
city, fantastically flanked by the clustering cupolas of St. 
Basil’s Cathedral in Red Square. A stone’s throw from 
Ivan the Terrible’s architectural pride gleamed the red- 
rose granite of Lenin’s tomb, where each day at the sunset 
hour long queues patiently wait their turn to pay homage 
and gratitude to the great little man, wrapped in a child- 
like sleep within the glass walls of his sarcophagus. 

To me, Red Square, with its vast space, great buildings, 
its never-ceasing human current, is the symbol of Soviet 
Russia’s desperate struggles, hard-won achievements. It 
used to be the stronghold of decay. ‘To-day it is the citadel 
of youth. 

The human tide surged through Moscow early and late. 
Day shifts and night shifts worked on the building sites, in 
the factories, engineering shops and offices. Over bridges, 
along the boulevards, across the squares, trooped the 
people for ever on the labour march. 
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“In ten years,” I was told, “‘ we shall have re-built 
Moscow. It will be the finest city in Europe, for there will 
be no slums.”’ 

The vigour and swiftness of the reconstructive rhythm, 
the sweep of the plan which aimed at total elimination of 
dull elevations, squalid purlieus, and drab corners, left me 
breathless. I watched the transformation of mean streets 
to flowering stores and dwellings. 

The huge crowds that filled the city, the parks, theatres, 
cinemas and cafés, though neatly were not well dressed. 
Women’s .clothes, of cheap material, lacked style and 
fit, while hatless heads—here and there a pretty girl 
wore the traditional handkerchief—were always beauti- 
fully brushed and burnished, shoes were ersatz and socks 
generally of cheap cotton. The men mostly favoured 
white shirts, gaily embroidered, with nondescript trousers, 
or occasionally a lounge suit, not too good. I found 
the same discrepancy between the growing magnificence 
of the State and the shabbiness of the individual in 
every material phase of life. The contrast puzzles and 
often irritates the foreign visitor. The reason lies in a 
fundamental social difference between the U.S.S.R. and 
other European countries. Soviet Russia, despite her 
population of 200,000,000, has not sufficient labour for all 
her needs. There is‘no unemployment in town or country, 
but the complete utilisation of man and woman power does 
not provide enough to goround. The Soviet Union cannot 
harness her waterways, cultivate her vast stretches of soil, 
construct railways, schools and clinics, build up industries, 
raise and equip great armies of defence, train and educate 
_ an ever-growing population and at the same time produce 
large stocks of those commodities which older countries 
have been accumulating and distributing for years. 

Between the economic position of Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union is a great gulf. 

The Revolution of 1917 took over a vast country, incom- 
parably rich in natural wealth, almost entirely unde- 
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veloped. Russia, judged by Tsarist statistics, was extremely 
backward, socially and technically, at the beginning of the 
present century. According to contemporary writers—the 
great Tolstoi, Tchehov, Dostoievsky—the standard of life 
for the majority was degradingly low. Dirt, squalor and 
disease were accepted factors of city existence. Public 
health services were non-existent and hospitals few and not 
too well organised. Industrial methods were still rudi- 
mentary, wages at starvation level, all forms of trade 
unionism were forbidden by law, while strikers were shot 
en masse by the police. .There was no effective system of 
education, and according to the Russian Year Book of 
1914, national illiteracy was as high as 75 percent. To-day 
in a population of 200,000,000 the percentage has fallen 
to 24 per cent. 

In the country, housing conditions were increasingly 
bad. I have seen survivals of Tsarist hovels without water 
supply or the most rudimentary sanitation. 

Meanwhile, there were congeries of extreme luxury at 
St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kiev. Landowners still 
enjoyed a barbaric splendour and on gala nights theatre 
and opera houses were ablaze with perhaps the greatest 
show of jewellery in the world. The most exquisite per- 
fumes, the finest furs, the choicest foods and wines were at 
the lavish disposal of the wealthy, whose enormous domestic 
staffs were denied beds—their sleeping places being on the 
floors of corridors and passages. The most prodigal display 
of riches existed side by side with extremes of poverty and 
wretchedness. 

But to my mind the most symbolic feature of that period 
was the almost total prevalence of the candle as a means of 
domestic lighting—even up to 1914. Millions of peasants 
spent the long winter evenings in the shadow of a flickering 
rushlight with the rank smell of cheap tallow. In the 
towns those families who could afford them used oil lamps, 
while in the South a few electric plants had been estab- 
lished. The era of gas, however, with all its domestic 
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and industrial innovations missed Russia almost com- 
pletely, and except.in a small and wealthy district of St. 
Petersburg its use was almost unknown. 

The people therefore passed from dim Tsarist candles 
and lamps straight to the light, heat and power of an 
electric Soviet, a change in no way comparable to the 
gradual adaptation of the Western nations to more modern 
methods and all that they imply. The Russians visibly 
beheld the disappearance of musty darkness and decay as 
by a miracle. For this was the sequel to Lenin’s gigantic 
plan of 1920 for the electrification of the entire country 
from the Arctic circle to the sunny shores of the soft south. 
Western science looked on the scheme as Utopian, even 
the far reaching imagination of H. G. Wells regarded 
Lenin as “a Kremlin dreamer.” For following six years 
of War—European and civil—food was scarce, fuel was 
short, epidemics raged and hordes of starving children 
roamed the country. But in spite of chaos and hunger, 
sickness and cold, the plan was launched, and the people 
girded themselves with the task of creating a new Russia. 

The measured pace of trial and experiment by which less 
backward civilisations had evolved, was not for the young 
and battling State. The fabric of the country weighted by 
generations of slothful government could not be renovated 
or repaired ; it had to be re-rooted, rebuilt, re-woven. In 
effect the people had to colonise their own country and, 
like the pioneers of America and Canada and Australia, 
first things came first. And so, notwithstanding Allied 
interventionist attacks and general stress, the plan went 
forward and the great dam of the Dneiper was begun as 
the first instalment of Lenin’s dream of electric light and 
heat and power for all. Something of what this achieve- 
ment meant to the nation was expressed to me by a Soviet 
woman in London. The news had just come through that 
in face of the enemy, Stalin had ordered the great dam to 
be destroyed. 

‘It is a personal loss to every man and woman in the 
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U.S.S.R.,” she said. ‘‘ You see, it was our dam, built by 
our sacrifice and strength. We all gave to it. So many 
days’ pay, so many hours’ work. It is a part of our flesh 
and blood which we have had to sacrifice. We gave in 
anguish but in triumph. It was for our country .. .” 

On the crest of a terrific national drive Lenin’s plan went 
on, to be followed by successive Five-year Plans, right up 
to Hitler’s invasion. Vast areas of waste land grew fruit- 
ful, transport was improved, air lines established. Build- 
ing, immature and faulty at first through shortage of 
craftsmen, entered on a new era, and that hunger for 
beauty inherent in the Russian Slav found expression in 
the noble lines of national memorials—hospitals, factories, 
theatres, reached out to far-off heights of beckoning loveli- 
ness. But there was still a shortage of industrial and social 
essentials and individual accessories had to be pushed aside 
for national needs. 

The Moscow Underground Railway, like the Dneiper 
Dam, is regarded as a personal possession by all peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. The rapid growth of the city, with its rising 
population of over 4,000,000, made increased transport 
vital and the railway is a triumph of construction. -Wide 
staircases of black marble lead to platforms with vaulted 
roofs, supported by pillars of rose pink and pearl grey 
marble. ‘The artistic talent of the whole Soviet Union 
gave of its best ; superb frescoes lend dignity to the walls, 
rich colourful designs spread over the ceilings, and each 
station has a different scheme of decoration. The electric 
trains, streamlined, are beautifully kept, as are the buffets, 
lavatories and kiosks in this Palace of the People. 

The port of the Moscow- Volga canal has the same quality 
of inspired magnificence. Here the materials are more 
austere—white marble and the palest grey, with panels of 
malacite piercingly green. The booking hall, finely pro- 
portioned, opens on to a spacious restaurant, where 
through wide and lofty windows you look over an expanse 
of lawn with brilliant flower beds and the misty waters of 
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the port. The commercial side is equally impressive. 
Cargoes are shipped and unloaded from wide quays; 
modern warehouses store the goods waiting for transport— 
truck-loads of fruit, vegetables, poultry, butter and cheese, 
with raw materials and manufactured articles continually 
come and go, while fleets of motor lorries line up in 
attendance. 7 

Passengers have agreeable waiting rooms, with pleasant 
nurseries where babies and young children are looked after 
while their mothers go for a boat trip. To be able to enjoy 
a day’s holiday and at the same time feel sure that no harm 
will come to little Ivan or small Masha is one of the greatest 
boons of the Soviet’s social service. 

The port and the railway are, I find, a source of irrita- 
tion to many tourists, who contrast their beauty and grace : 
with the sartorial appearance of the population. Miss 
Virginia Cowles, the much-travelled American correspon- 
dent, in her recent book expresses astonishment that while 
Moscow can spend millions of roubles on “ glamorous sub- 
ways, no stockings are available in the stores.” 

It is difficult for many British and Americans to under- 
stand this. In both countries the personal luxuries of 
stockings, lip-stick and other agreeable possessions seem of 
first importance, while the fundamental essentials of the 
nation as a whole come as a secondary consideration. 

But in the U.S.S.R. the palaces of the people, which were 
designed as a heritage for generations to come, seem well 
worth the sacrifice of unessential adornments for a few 
years, and with this sacrifice of individual gratification for 
national well-being I wholeheartedly ally myself. I would 
cheerfully renounce all hope of silk stockings for myself 
now and in the future if I could have the sure hope that 
the little white-faced, war-weary children of London to-day 
might emerge from their Tube-sheltering to find the whole 
people of this country banded together in the determina- 
tion to provide better human conditions in every depart- 
ment of life. 
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Then, again, it is not a question of money that enforces 
a scarcity of stockings in the Soviet Union. It is labour 
that is short—such a hunger for human energy exists that 
outside every factory, workshop, office or store throughout 
the country are long lists of situations vacant which never 
seem entirely to be filled. And that in peace conditions. 

This also is difficult for the foreign visitor to understand. 
The Western nations are acclimatised to endless unem- 
ployed who, year after year, seek vainly for a job until at 
last they drift into the unemployable. 

There will not always be sartorial deficiencies in Russia. 

“In fifteen years,” said a Moscow economist who had 
spent an evening answering my questions, “ we shall have 
gone so far ahead in housing, transport and industry plans 
that labour will be available for all commodities. House- 
hold furnishing, paint, etc., at present restricted in quan- 
tity, will flow like a tide. Dress materials, silk and woollens 
will pour from the mills, stockings fill the stores. Jewellery 
will be on the market, precious metals wrought for the 
pleasure of our women, all the small embellishments of life 
will be procurable in increasing quantities. It has all been 
planned. Now we are short of much that makes life 
pleasant, but by 1954 we shall have everything we want if”’ 
—a shadow crossed his face—“ if we have peace,”’ he said. 

But the shadow had yet to fall on Moscow though 
already disquieting rumours were stirring. After the 
harvest of 1939, it was said the Fuehrer would march. 
American and Canadian opinion—there were few English 
visitors that year—feared an attack on the U.S.S.R. I 
remember a woman from Wisconsin stopping me in Red 
Square. 

** Hitler’s going to destroy the Soviet’s wonderful schools 
and clinics, and their lovely children. He’ll smash the 
greatest achievement in human happiness and human 
effort the world has ever seen. What are we going to do 
about it ?”’—she clutched my arm—“ your country and 
mine ? ” 
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My country, as represented by the British Embassy, 
seemed quite unperturbed. The negotiations for the Anglo- 
Soviet pact still droned on, but nothing ever seemed to 
happen. Every correspondent felt that nothing was meant 
to happen—Chamberlain had never had any intention of 
forming an Alliance with the Soviet. The Mission was 
part of his appeasement policy for a Brummagen peace— 
keep quiet and Hitler won’t hurt you. Had the British 
Premier really intended to get to grips the negotiations 
must surely have been entrusted to a Cabinet Minister. 
Hitler—it will be remembered—dispatched von Ribben- 
trop, his Foreign Secretary. Downing Street sent Strang, 
whose status as a Civil Servant, however distinguished, 
could only be considered an affront to a great power. 
Moreover, Strang had been the unfortunate mouthpiece of 
our Foreign Office at the time of the Metropolitan Vickers 
affair, when their British engineering experts in Russia 
were charged with plotting against the state. Strang, at 
that time attached to our Embassy in Moscow, challenged 
the Soviet’s right of arrest. This ill-judged interpolation 
must have had its repercussion when, years later, he 
reappeared on the diplomatic scene. 

The Embassy, a large and rambling structure, has the 
loveliest view in Moscow. Facing the river it looks on the 
Eighteenth Century fagade of the Kremlin, with its serene 
elegance of perfect symmetry and strength. The Ambas- 
sador, that charming Irishman Sir William Seedes, and his 
hospitable wife, gave delightful luncheons—I was a 
fellow guest with Strang on one occasion. He struck me as 
a sincere person, but not exactly fitted to cope with a situa- 
tion in which Hitler be-tanked and be-planed might at any 
moment spring to arms. Sir William, in his attractive 
_brogue, talked of old Tsarist times, and felt there was more 
happiness in Russia in those opulent days than at the 
present. He did not specify exactly where the happiness 
had been found, and the remark struck me as such a 1066 
statement that when I got back to my hotel I noted down 
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what he had said. Food, it seemed, was not so varied now 
as then, and Lady Seedes mentioned the difficulty of securing 
freshly caught fish even by daily air service from Finland. 

That afternoon I went to Red Square, where a national 
display was in progress. A long imposing procession of 
motor cars, lorries, reapers, threshers, every kind and size 
of machine was showing off before high tiers of massed 
spectators. The cheering was like thunder. People left 
their seats and mobbed the exhibits, discussing their points 
and patting them as though they were blood horses at a 
fair. It was an exciting scene and my neighbour shared 
my enthusiasm. 

He was an elderly man—a Pole by birth, he told me— 
and a Professor at Moscow University. 

“* When I was a boy,” he said, “* I used to come here and 
watch the parade of a new make of gun, an improved rail- 
way carriage, round and round the Square. Where the 
people now watch from the stands, Grand Dukes and 
Church Officials used to sit magnificently clothed. Ata 
given signal the Priest would bless the gun, carriage or 
what-not, mass choirs would chant and the crowd on the 
footways, dirty, and in rags, would fall on their knees and 
pray. They would drop their few kopeks in the plate— 
there was always a collection—and go back to their 
wretched homes, hungry. But not to-day.” 

He cheered exultantly and joined the crowd round the 
exhibits. 

I was writing for the Daily Mirror, one of the few London 
papers whose opinion of the U.S.S.R. has never been pre- 
conceived, and my time was very full, exploring the city 
and visiting schools and camps, all the new social activities 
which had developed since my last visit. 

Now, I have little or no sense of locality, but though I 
often lost my way someone always came to the rescue and 
put me on the right road. The Russians are the kindest 
folk imaginable and such chance meetings brought me 
many friends. 
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One morning I found myself in a quarter as yet un- 
touched by reconstruction. The streets were ill-paved, the 
gaunt houses tumbledown—a backwater of dilapidation. 
Through the doors of a big factory—one of the few modern 
buildings in the district—there streamed a crowd of workers 
in blue overalls. J was caught up in the rush of the dinner- 
time which goes on from one o’clock till three. A young 
man, realising I was a stranger, asked if he could direct me. 
I told him I was renewing acquaintance with Moscow, 
altered almost out of recognition, and he explained the pro- 
posed lay-out of the neighbourhood. There was still much 
to reconstruct, he said, many areas were marked for 
demolition. He spoke quite good English, mechanics— 
as I discovered—often understand the language. They 
pick it up in the shops from British and American 
advisory engineers. He invited me to join him and his 
friends at their meal. Every factory, plant, store or office 
has its co-operative restaurant, run by the Welfare Section 
of the Trade Union for the convenience of the staff. I had 
not been to a co-operative before and gladly accepted the 
opportunity. 

The restaurant to which he took me, crowded with men 
and women, boys and girls, was large, lofty and well 
lighted. Long tables ran down the room, with smaller 
ones against the windows. We managed to find seats at 
one of the most crowded, my acquaintance introduced me 
and greetings came from all round. 

Instead of interrogating them, however, they cross- 
examined me. I had indeed to face a pretty stiff barrage 
of enquiry as to British economic methods, and the more 
I tried to explain the position in my own poor country the 
more devastating seemed their fire. 

What was our national housing plan? I explained that 
private ownership of land prevented a Government solu- 
tion of the problem, and that while some local bodies did 
their best to abolish slums and put up decent dwellings, the 
high prices demanded by private landlords and property 
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trusts rendered it very difficult. My hearers really could 
not comprehend why private ownership should be allowed 
to stand in the way of national interest. 

Why were so many hundreds and thousands of men and 
women unemployed, they asked ? Was there no work for 
them to do? 

And here the vexed question of profit making as against 
human well-being and self-respect came into play, and my 
listeners, most of them under twenty-five, definitely but 
politely shrugged their shoulders that such things could be. 

It was an exhilarating interval, and I was frankly 
astounded by the knowledge of economics they showed. 
In the intervals of conversation we enjoyed cabbage soup, 
veal rissoles, potatoes and cauliflower, with a plentiful 
helping of ice cream and a cup of coffee. Soviet ice cream 
is especially good, and I recall the luscious portions I con- 
sumed with war-time sorrow. 

Our food cost 50 kopeks each and was quite adequately 
served. Prices are uniform in the co-operative centres, 
ranging from 35 kopeks for one dish to a rouble for 
the full course: coffee, vodka, wine or beer being 
extra. My host, as a fitter, earned 450 roubles a month 
—engineers are the best paid workers in the Soviet— 
and at that time there were 25 roubles to the English £1. 
This rate of exchange however cannot be taken as a guide 
to the purchasing power of Russian currency, but some 
indication may be given by the co-operative restaurant 
prices, also an excellent seat at a theatre or clnema may 
be had for a rouble. Books are inexpensive and food in the 
markets is very cheap. Anything in the way of clothes 
costs far more, while rent, except for the most modern flat, 
averages about 10 per cent. of the family income. 

On rest days and special holidays most people go to 
restaurants and cafés for their mid-day meal. Here, of 
course, prices vary, being much higher than at the 
co-operative. 

The first time I lunched at the Metropole, the of the most 
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famous places in Moscow, I had a joyous and stimulating 
experience. It was a gala day, a Trade Union conference 
was in full swing and delegates were being entertained by 
their supporters. The cooking was first rate, quite equal 
to the most expensive place in London or Paris, but there 
was a Startling and fundamental difference in the clientéle. 
At the tables in the huge room, complete with orchestra 
and fountain, the various parties enjoying caviare, chicken, 
asparagus, epicurean salads, vodka, Caucasian wine or 
champagne of the Russian variety, were completely repre- 
sentative of Soviet workers, muscle and brain. Mechanics 
in overalls, straight from the shops after a wash and brush- 
up ; printers from the foundry, railwaymen, actors—the 
Metropole is a favourite port of call—sit cheek by jowl with 
famous novelists, playwrights, pressmen, shop assistants, 
judges, distinguished University professors and physicians, 
airmen, soldiers, sailors and Commissars of both sexes—all 
participating in the same foods, all earning the full rent of 
their varying capacities. 

I imagined the consternation at the Savoy in London if 
a man and woman in shiny dungarees were to sit down to a 
peace-time lunch, and the general surprise at their being 
able to pay forit.... 

As well as the everyday lunchers there were peasants at 
the Metropole, up for a day’s pleasure in the city, their 
costumes striking a vivid spot of colour—the men in 
gorgeous embroideries and high boots, the women with their 
coral and amber necklaces, heirlooms through many 
generations. Healthy and happy, every one of them was 
prosperous and well fed. 

Almost ten years before, in 1930, I had found Russia 
half starved and clad in rags. There was no white bread 
or butter, very little meat or milk, and leather, cloth and 
cotton materials were all exported to pay for the agricul- 
tural machinery essential for wide-planned cultivation. It 
was a period of famine—crops had failed, beasts perished, 
and rye bread with a scraping of jam, washed down with 
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tea, was ve staple diet of the people. But the labour drive 
went on at uwigh pressure, varied by mass excursions to the 
Soviet beauty spots and cities of interest. —The Government 
used to issue cheap railway tickets and huge groups of 
peasants and workers toured the countryside. An army 
of tatters, I met them everywhere, a loaf of bread under 
one arm while the other held the metal teapot replenished 
from boiling samovars at the railway stations. The tea- 
pots flashed like scimitars, the loaves were the symbol of a 
common life. The women were shabby but patched, the 
men shaved and washed, their feet in segments of leather 
bound by string, their trousers flapping in the wind. 

There were no rags in Soviet Russia in 1939, and the 
people lived on the fat of the land, a land they had made 
to flow with milk and honey. I have never seen so much 
or such good food as in the U.S.S.R. 

The band began to play Madame Butterfly and my 
mind went back to the first time I had heard Puccini in 
the Soviet Union. I was once again with my young Eng- 
lish friend, known as Bunny, in a park on the outskirts of a 
town in White Russia. The grass was somewhat moth- 
eaten, the vegetation sparse, but the local band struck up 
a welcome with One Fine Day . . . The performance was 
followed by a lecture on agricultural methods concerning 
the crossing of wheat and barley which had produced very 
good results in the Republic. Next came an address by a 
local official. We recognised his references to Lenin by 
the repeated cheering, and later I realised he was stressing 
the demand for tractors, for suddenly, on every side, loud- 
speakers took up the cry. “ Tractors and more tractors ”’ 
was the slogan of the Soviet at that time—at every street 
corner, in all public places the command went forth in such 
insistent manner that Bunny and I grew to share a sense 
of personal responsibility for their supply, and almost 
hesitated to eat our rye bread and drink our tea for fear 
our rations should reduce the flow of valuta—as foreign 
currency is called—needed to import them. 
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The proceedings ended, the crowd moved in the direc- 
tion of the giant statue of a man whose arm upflung 
pointed to achievements still far distant but ever growing 
nearer—Lenin, the genius of ‘the people, the beloved 
leader whom they would never fail. 

The spirit of the ragged armies, ill-shod and ill-clad, 
overworked and under-fed, like a great wind swept across 
the land. 

In 1939 loud-speakers no longer demanded tractors. 
Rags had disappeared, the parks were pleasant and well- 
kept, but the spirit of the people still marched on. 

The green spaces of Moscow on a sunny day were a sea 
of joyous humanity. Youth in glad confident morning 
walked the earth untouched by fear of unemployment or 
uncertainty. I sometimes wonder just how it must feel to 
grow up in a society free from economic apprehension. 
Year after year the Soviet nation clamours for more and 
more workers. 

The Park of Rest and Culture is the largest and most 
popular in the capital. The name, I agree, is heavy. 
Soviet nomenclature is a little ponderous, but the recrea- 
tion programmes are attractive and vivacious. There are 
open air ballets and concerts, dances, displays of sport and 
sections for games—tennis, baseball and gymnastics draw 
a big crowd, and there is always on hand an expert to 
advise or instruct. There is no such thing as social loneli- 
ness in Soviet Russia. Ifa stranger from another province 
should arrive in Moscow or anywhere else he or she links 
up with the local branch of their Union or some of the 
Cultural Societies and finds immediate contacts. In every 
Park or Rest Centre there are hostesses to draw newcomers 
into games, dances or debates. For everywhere there are 
debates, and though clothes lack glamour and shops are 
badly stocked, there is lavish fare for the mind as for 
esthetic taste. | 

The most attractive sections of the Park, to me, display 
the flora, fauna and mineral wealth of the U.S.S.R., com- 
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prising a pictorial handbook which every child can under- 
stand. Trees, shrubs, cereals, roots, fruit and flowers make 
a brave show with specimens of gold, silver and industrial 
ores and semi-precious stones. 

I found myself intrigued by-this Soviet Russia in micro- 
cosm and wished ardently that our own children could 
grow up in as easy a knowledge of the wealth of their 
native land. 

One memorable'evening I watched a ballet of the Soviet 
Republics which touched perfection. The setting of the 
huge open air stage was very lovely. The park theatre 
stands in the grounds of what used to be the estate of a 
Russian noble. The mansion, now a museun, is still 
intact, and outlined against the summer sky made an 
effective background for the dazzling colour of national 
costumes—Ukrainian, Caucasian, Armenian, Georgian, 
that flamed and whirled in volcanic fervour. The verve 
and passion, the superb technique of the whole company, 
were equal to the best of Diaghiliev’s London productions. 
Russian ballet is still supreme, the classic training of the 
Imperial school is carried on, invigorated by the influx of 
new ideas and young enthusiasm. 

The audience was a vast one and at the end of the show 
hundreds pressed forward to the footlights handing up 
bunches of sweet-smelling homely flowers. It was past 
midnight when the curtain fell, but cafés were still open 
and we all sat under the trees eating ice cream quite 
happily. Flowers and ice cream were among the innova- 
tions since my last visit. At street corners stalls were piled 
high with carnations, gladiolas and iris. Say it with 
flowers seemed to be Moscow’s motto, and notable persons 
were literally embowered by their admirers. 

During one of my visits to Moscow—in 1934—I noticed 
that Maxim Gorki’s arrival at the capital was always the 
signal for flocks of children to stream into the streets carry- 
ing nosegays. I have seen the great man stand in Red 
Square, a baby on his shoulder, toddlers at his feet, girl 
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and boys and flowers crowding closer while he told them 
stories in the husky voice, born of the years in the foetid air 
of the underground bakery where he worked. He was the 
idol of the people, and no distance was too great to travel 
if they could see the man who, more than any writer, 
understood the workers’ point of view. He never spared 
himself, receiving endless deputations, encouraging young 
writers, even reading their MSS and dictating special 
criticisms of their efforts. Gorki was the spokesman for 
them all, and Stalin—who always listened to him—often 
took his advice. 

I found the Moscow flying ground a great attraction. 
Every afternoon the whole vast area was thronged with 
eager aspirants. It was an amazing spectacle—hundreds 
of human beings, poised on the wings of giant planes, sud- 
denly took the air. Slowly, how slowly, their parachutes 
would open and in a cloud of gold and silver, red, violet 
and green float to the earth. Parachuting is a favourite 
Soviet sport. Trained to leap fearlessly into a void, youth: 
becomes plane-conditioned and can perform the dizziest 
air-acrobatics without a qualm. But the younger genera- 
tion does not have everything to itself. Middle-aged 
uncles and aunts, mothers and fathers, even grandparents, 
learn to parachute. 

I was introduced to a wonderful old lady who had learnt 
to make breath-taking descents and was eager to qualify as 
a pilot. Her application was refused with the utmost tact 
but she was not having any, and threatened to complain 
to Stalin that the Air Force was deliberately strangling 
personal initiative. The entire nation is air-minded. 
Peasants board planes as we board omnibuses. The people 
have steel nerves and a matchless reserve of energy. They 
work, play, fly, love and make friends with superb enjoy- 
ment and resolution. ) 

Next to the allurement of the flying ground I should say 
shop-gazing was one of Moscow’s favourite day diversions. 
The big new store is still such an innovation that crowds 
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of women wander up and down the main streets looking at 
the windows. Scent and cosmetic shops are special centres 
of attraction, though not because of a large selection of 
these goods—the perfume is chemical, the creams chiefly 
synthetic. Labour shortage—the theme song of the Soviet 
—is again the reason, like the scant supplies of dress 
materials, and the long queues which line up whenever a 
consignment of cloth or cotton 1s expected. I was shown 
specimen catalogues with attractive illustrations of beauty 
specialities, and the most up-to-date factories have been 
designed for their preparation. But the time is not yet, 
and make-up is sparingly used. Hair-dressing establish- 
ments are most efficiently staffed and there is always a 
crowd of workers waiting for a manicure. For the rest the 
shop windows are cleverly dressed, with every now and 
then a wonderful piece of embroidery, a sumptuous fur or 
a hand-painted box as a centre-piece. These objects, very 
highly priced, are not intended to attract home customers. 
They are for visitors and their sale increases valuta. Cakes 
and confectionery are good, with plentiful supplies. 

Street markets crop up in every quarter of the city. You 
will find stalls heaped with vegetables and fruit, eggs and 
butter, wooden bowls, hand-painted and varnished, with 
spoons to match. Posters are everywhere, bold, colourful, 
with a psychological effect which equals—and to my mind 
beats—the appeal of the loud-speaker. In 1939 stress was 
laid on the forthcoming agricultural exhibition. 

One of my most interesting experiences was a visit to 
the premier dress designers for the Soviet Union. The 
house is most attractive ; a huge studio with windows 
running its whole length was painted a soft green which 
toned perfectly with pile carpets and velvet curtains of 
grey. The whole place reeked of Paris, and remembering 
Moscow’s longish skirts and dull tones, I was not prepared 
for the exotic creations shown off by extremely attractive 
work girls. 

Schiaparelli had arranged the studio and designed some 
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of the models during a recent visit, and with amazing 
quickness her ideas had been assimilated by the staff. 

‘* But,”’ I enquired, “‘ what happens to all these lovely 
things? I haven’t seen anybody wearing garments like 
this. Don’t you repeat your models ? ”” 

It was the old story. Labour could not be spared to 
manufacture the stuffs or copy the models. Standardisa- 
tion of the simplest garments was essential and the output 
of the concern was earmarked for stage and film use. In 
the theatres or on the screen performers are usually very 
well dressed. But—here again we have the plan—when 
the hour strikes all will be in readiness for a spate of charm- 
ing clothes and full accessories. 7 

It was the same with fashion books. ‘‘ We shall soon 
complete our plan for paper patterns,” a woman editor 
explained. ‘‘ No, the books are not yet on sale, but they 
will be. Everything is thought out and perfected in 
advance, so that we can launch a project without waste of 
time or material.” 

This forward planning puzzles newcomers used, like the 
rest of us, to national muddling through. “‘ Why,” they 
ask, “‘ why all this fuss and bother about something that 
cannot happen yet awhile ? ” 

The Soviet answer is, “‘ It will happen.”* 

I remember a huge map of a proposed air route to 
Siberia, displayed on some of the Underground stations, 
which enraged a woman from Toronto. By an ingenious 
electric gadget a cardboard plane moved across the map, 
each successive landing stage being brilliantly lit up at its 
approach. 

** I’ve never known anything so silly and wasteful,” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t suppose the air ports on the route 
have even begun to be built, and I’m sure none of the towns 
on the map exist.” “ 

That was in 1939—two years later I should say the line 
was already functioning and the people of Moscow familiar 
with the route. It seems to me such careful foresight, 
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whether for travel, housing, education or, alas ! that funda- 
mental necessity, military defence, is essential to any com- 
prehensive scheme of government. 

Theatre planning was still developing in the capital and 
the Theatre of the Red Army was nearing completion. I 
have often wished I could see that remarkable building in 
its finished state. The standard of acting and production 
in all Moscow’s theatres is very high—the box office regis- 
ters the level of performance and if the receipts are low then 
the show, it is held, must be faulty, and the slightest falling 
off in the sale of seats means the overhauling of both play 
and players. But while the newest methods of lighting and 
direction are tried out the fundamentals of great acting— 
psychological interpretation, dramatic expression without 
mannerism, clear diction—remain inviolate. When I hear 
it said that the Soviet people are hopelessly backward 
compared with Western countries, I recall the great art of 
their theatres which, as James Agate agrees, are quite fifty 
years in advance of ours. 

Cinemas, as in this country, are always crowded and 
propaganda films have given way to those of more general 
interest. The high standard of direction and photography 
are known to London and New York where Soviet screen 
successes have come to stay. The industry does not rely, as 
we do, on imported successes. Few foreign films are shown. 

A pleasing mixture of modernism and the conservation 
of the best traditional art runs through the Soviet system. 
When I first went to the U.S.S.R. I was prepared to find 
that the old Palaces, great Cathedrals, exquisite architec- 
tural gems, had all disappeared in an outburst of Bolshevist 
zeal. JI was never more mistaken. There was, of course, a 
percentage of destruction during the interventionalist and 
civil wars, but great care has been taken to preserve so far 
as possible everything of national or esthetic value. I 
spent a delightful day in the Sheremataev Palace, now 
known as the Pushkin Museum. Eighteenth century in 


period, it is built of wood, and its magnificence of decora- 
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tion and of structure are due to a serf who was also archi- 
tect and designer. Vast rooms, with inlaid floors of price- 
less wood ; occasional Persian rugs and rich velvet hang- 
ings ; cut-glass chandeliers, rare and very beautiful cera- 
mics on tulip wood cabinets, were a delight to the eye. A 
fine portrait of a man in eighteenth-century dress especially 
caught my attention. It was a fine face—clear steady eyes 
and a wistful mouth—it fascinated me. I was eager to 
discover the story of the Palace, and the portrait. 

Excursion parties were listening to the explanations of 
the guide which, given in Russian, did not help me. At 
last in a corner of a very lovely little room, before the 
picture of a beautiful young woman, I found help. An 
elderly man, wearing a shabby suit with great distinction, 
asked me if I were interested in the Palace. His voice was 
cultured, his English very good. 

The story he told me was delightful. The original owner 
of the house, Count Sheremataev, whose portrait I had 
admired, had not been in tune with his times. He treated 
his serfs with a rare clemency and many were released from 
bondage, among them being the genius who had built the 
Sheremataev Palace. The Count, passionately fond of the 
stage, had added a miniature theatre, and the most famous 
companies would play for him and his guests. 

The theatre as I saw it was a gem, with daintily up- 
holstered boxes.and stalls, a compact, well-equipped stage 
and delightful little dressing-rooms for the caste. One 
of the most popular artists of the period had been a 
young girl of romantic beauty. The Count, then about 
forty-five, fell hopelessly in love with her and proposed 
marriage, only to learn that she had been born a serf on 
one of his own estates. Her freedom had been bought by 
her family and, after study at the St. Petersburg Academy, 
she had been launched on a successful stage career. Now, 
to marry a serf was to commit social suicide, but the Count 
so desired her as his wife that he plunged headlong into 
wedlock. 
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The facts of her origin, in spite of gossip, were never 
widely known. The devoted couple spent most of their 
time at home, with occasional visits to an estate in the 
neighbouring country, where they were much beloved. 
But on the birth of a son Sheremataev grew anxious to 
establish a record of the child’s legitimacy. To do this he 
handed the proof of his marriage to a Polish magnate, who 
for a round sum swore to produce the document should the 
boy’s succession be disputed. He kept his word and after 
the father’s death the heir inherited the title and estate. 
The actress wife did not long survive her husband. She 
died within a year, “‘ literally,” said my courteous in- 
formant, ‘‘ of a broken heart.” : 

My guide knew the history and the period of every 
picture and vase, and dwelt lovingly on the exquisite fabric 
of the hangings. 

‘You must have devoted years to the study of all these 
lovely things,” I said. 

‘““I was born here,” he answered. “I am the great- 
grandson of the boy whose mother was a serf . . .” 

The Revolution had not dispossessed him. He was one 
of the first to realise its possibilities and willingly handed 
over all his lands to the nation. To-day he is the Curator 
of his old home, the Soviet host to hundreds and hundreds 
of guests. 

National pride in Russia’s past achievements is very 
definite. The interpreter who took me round the Churches 
and the old Tsarist apartments in the Kremlin was an 
enthusiast on the workmanship of the great chairs, the 
carving and the beautiful embroideries. There was no 
animus in the references to the various rulers who were 
obviously of far less importance than the ivory stool on 
which they had rested their imperial feet. All Museums, 
Cathedrals and the rest are kept in first rate repair, swept, 
garnished and polished daily. In the Tretyakov Picture 
Gallery a collection of the most priceless ikons has been 
made ; garnered from all parts of the U.S.S.R., they range 
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from the second century to the twentieth. I have seen 
nothing lovelier than the early specimens of this national 
art. The colours are quite undimmed, the brilliant almost 
translucent red, the soft sapphire blue, have a depth and 
radiance that light the whole room. In the Cathedrals, 
many of which have evolved into museums, silver and gold 
images, exquisitely wrought, are meticulously cared for, 
with the sacramental plate that decorated medieval altars. 
The idea that the Soviet has played the iconoclast and 
destroyed her heritage of art is as false as it is mischievous. 

Architectural mementoes of the Middle Ages, like the 
many examples of French Eighteenth-Century houses 
round the capital, are looked after very preciously. 

A modern expression of art is the Palace of the Stalin 
Motor Works—the very title exemplifies the Soviet idea 
that production should be allied to beauty. The vast 
entrance hall has a high vaulted roof of glass, through 
which the sun shines on masses of flowering and sweet 
smelling shrubs embedded in moss. From the hall you go 
to the shops and display rooms, all of them spacious, well 
ventilated, spick and span. ‘There is the same shortage of 
cars as of many other things, though production is well on 
the upgrade. After official requirements, shock workers of 
every type take precedence a new car being part of State 
recognition of national service. But to me the most 
interesting parts of the Palace included the restaurants and 
recreation rooms. 

I was there during the lunch hour and the workers of 
the morning shift had just come off duty. The big dining 
rooms were crowded, so were the swimming baths, and 
already the works concert and dramatic groups were hard 
at rehearsal. In the big class rooms languages, mathe- 
matics and art were being taught. Lessons on the piano, 
violin, indeed most instruments, were given in small 
studios. ‘The whole place was alive with interest and 
enthusiasm. A huge library, with comfortable chairs and 
small tables, had the authentic quiet, the immemorial 
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scent of leather that all bookish people know. There were 
hundreds of volumes, national classics and modern novels, 
and a representative collection of foreign masterpieces 
translated and in the original. I noticed copies of “ Tom 
Jones,” ‘‘ David Copperfield ” and “ Huckleberry Finn.” 
They were, I was told, great favourites. 

In the grounds young people were busy practising 
gymnastics, testing every muscle and toning up vitality. 
The cost of the whole recreation outfit is borne by the 
Welfare section of the Trade Unions, with a certain per- 
centage of the profits of the concern. This is a State 
factory and a high standard of efficiency, social as well as 
industrial, is required. ‘The works employ a staff of 
between 3,000 and 4,000. ‘Training in the higher and 
more technical branches of engineering is open to all, 
every possible facility and encouragement is there for 
individual development. . 

And then—across all this enthusiasm and activity—I was 
suddenly conscious of a sharp change in the pulse of the 
Capital. It was the middle of July when the great re- 
building of the city slowed down—and gradually stopped. 
The streets, to me, seemed curiously quietened. The 
workers no longer swarmed on the sites, laying bricks with 
such fascinating swiftness that wall after wall rose before 
my astonished eyes. Clanking cranes and drills were still, 
giant excavators that rooted up deep—sunk foundations 
as easily as truffles clattered no longer. 

What had happened ? 

One afternoon I met squad upon squad of men and 
women, all with picks and shovels, marching to—some- 
where in Moscow. And I knew the answer. ‘They were 
going to dig air-raid defences. Already I seemed to sense 
the far-off drone of death in the sky. 

News was hopelessly vague and very difficult to get. The 
Soviet newspapers said little, the British Embassy less. The 
Anglo-Soviet pact was obviously moribund. Public feeling 
was roused at the stoppage of the great re-building, but 
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while indignation against Hitler grew there seemed no 
general condemnation of the German people. A number 
of representative women—professional and proletarian— 
asked me to give my personal impressions of the Reich 
during the last -five years. We met at a co-operative 
restaurant with a fairly large audience in attendance. My 
interrogators cross-examined me closely. ‘They spoke Eng- 
lish and translated what I said to the rest. An extremely 
able girl, who sometimes acted as my interpreter on 
journalistic assignments, summed up the position. 

* You tell us,’ she said, “ that the Reich has not only 
tortured and killed thousands of Jews and Communists, but 
that the majority of their youth approve that all freedom 
of political speech or action should end. We are very 
interested and concerned but we are not convinced that the 
people are with the Government. The Germans are a 
remarkable nation—hardworking, intelligent, painstaking, 
clean. We have learnt many useful lessons from them. We 
cannot accept all we hear. We denounce Hitler but I for 
one must study the Nazi rank and file at close quarters 
before I can condemn them.” 

Poor girl, she has a tragic opportunity for research at 
the present moment. 

Soviet propaganda up to that time, though strongly anti- 
Hitler, had concentrated on the pernicious doctrines of the 
Party and its leaders, and that tremendous film “ Professor 
Mamlock *” had been generally released. I saw it at a 
special show at the headquarters of V.O.K.S., where 
foreign journalists, authors and professional people are 
given every possible information and assistance. This film 
was suppressed in England—under appeasement regula- 
tions—until after the invasion of Poland. 

It was from an Esthonian journalist that I had my first 
hint of a possible pact between the Reich and the Soviet. 
We were having supper in the hotel restaurant by my 
favourite window. Never, I thought, had the city looked 
so beautiful, though to me there was a hint of tragedy in 
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the picture. The voices of young people walking by the 
river rose in a soft murmur, but the lights against the far 
horizon might have been those of an enemy camp. 

** Stalin has got to play for time,” said the Esthonian. 
He was in the late thirties, a stocky, muscular figure with 
all the arrogance of a born Fascist. ‘‘ He knows he'll 
get no help from Britain and that the Soviet has got to 
manceuvre. But, time or no time, Russia won’t stand a 
chance when Hitler comes.”’ 

Tadeus Griffenhagen snapped his fingers. It was from 
him I first heard the phrase that later was so hideously 
familiar. Forestalling certain British War Office experts, 
Cabinet Ministers and ignorant persons generally, he 
declared the Nazis would cut through the Soviet troops 
like a hot knife through butter. 

** They'll get to Moscow in ten days once Poland is 
polished off,” he positively gloated. “‘ What can you 
expect of a country, a great country,’ he sneered unplea- 
santly, “ that cannot supply its leading hotels with decent 
table-napkins,”’ and he flicked at the paper substitute by 
his plate. 

** You really think that table napkins are an important 
national asset ? ’’ I asked. 

He pointed out the inferiority of Soviet cutlery, china 
and glassware. 

“But surely it’s the eats which matter?” I replied. 
** Shaw always says that you either get three pennyworth 
of food and nine pennyworth of tablecloth, or nine penny- 
worth of food and three for decoration. You must admit 
that Soviet meals are first class ninepence.”’ 

‘* No better than peasant fare in my country,” he pro- 
tested, “‘ and not a patch on our restaurants.” 

Oddly enough, he was not nearly so virulent against the 
social abuses of the Tsarist régime under which he had 
grown up as the Soviet failure in the matter of napery. 
But when he told me that his father, a big mill owner, made 
a handsome profit out of the operatives who were paid 
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little more than the old Tsarist rates, I began to under- 
stand. “‘ Under their beastly Communist system my father 
would lose every penny and the mill as well,”’ he insisted. 

Griffenhagen was not too happy as to the position of his 
native land. Negotiations for air bases were not going 
smoothly, he said. Nothing would convince him or his 
Government that these were essential for the defence of 
Esthonia as well as the Soviet Union. 

** Hitler won’t hurt us if we don’t help Russia. Stalin 
is using the threat of invasion as an excuse to grab our 
territory.” 

It was like arguing against the insistence of Chamber- 
lain and Malcolm MacDonald in handing over the bases to 
de Valera minus a war clause which would have spared 
thousands of British lives. 

** After Esthonia, it will be Latvia and then Finland,” 
said Griffenhagen. ‘“‘ Grab, grab all the way. .. .” 

It was not only the tormented Tadeus whose vision was 
blinkered. 

At a big meeting in the North of England in 1940, where 
I was lecturing on Soviet Russia, I put the case for the 
extension of the U.S.S.R. frontier into Finnish territory. 
It was after the invasion of Poland and just before the 
attack on Holland and Belgium. But the mere suggestion 
that Stalin was forced in sheer self-protection to increase 
the distance between Leningrad and a possible German 
action roused the meeting to indignant anger. Probably, 
like the rest of England, my hearers now understand the 
necessity a little better. ... 

‘* T shall be leaving Moscow very shortly,’’ ‘Tadeus went 
on. ‘“‘I am not easy in my mind. I feel I am being 
watched and when I try to phone my paper | can’t get 
the call through.” 

It was at this moment the waiter handed him a note. 

He turned a bit white and for a moment I thought some- 
thing quite alarming had happened. 

“The Foreign Office have cancelled my permit,” he 
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said in a flat voice. ‘‘I shall go home to-morrow—with 
the mission.” 

I did not see him again. Doubtless he is now in a 
position to contrast the advantages of Nazi against Soviet 
rule. 

But missions, coming or going, did not affect the air-raid 
defence programme of Moscow, and I heard from an 
American engineer student staying at the hotel that a 
scheme for intensive national rearmament was on the 
planning table, possibly the secret guns which suddenly 
emerge against the enemy from pavements or ploughed 
fields were already in construction. The student had been 
resident in the U.S.S.R. for a year and was extending his 
stay for another. A red-haired enthusiast for the Soviet 
who spoke and understood Russian, we had explored 
factories and ports, national palaces and slums together. 
It was his sudden departure which convinced me that War 
was on the wing, for I found a note from him one evening 
saying his family had cabled him to return. Not only he 
but all the other Americans and Canadians in the hotel 
faded away. They vanished in a night. 

I sometimes think of what our fate to-day might be if 
Stalin had been a lesser statesman. His long range view, 
his consummate realism fastened on the possibility of a 
Soviet-German pact as the one way by which he could gain 
time to develop his superb plan of defence. And when he 
had won that priceless interregnum—for which the un- 
thinking have attacked him—we know and have good 
cause to know all that he did. But his prevision dated even 
further back, for when in 1934 we dismissed the Hitler 
cloud—no bigger than a man’s hand—as visionary the 
Premier of the Soviet State sensed the coming thunderbolt 
of war, and realised that it would be indivisible. .. . 

Meanwhile, it seemed to me, the rhythm of Moscow 
deepened to a foreboding beat. 


CHAPTER II 
FLOWERS OF LIFE 


In spite of War rumblings life in the capital remained 
exteriorly normal. Great preparations were afoot for a 
vast agricultural exhibition—planned years previously— 
in a specially constructed building with extensive grounds. 
The opening day was not till the middle of August but 
already, weeks ahead, contingents of farmers, their wives 
and families were arriving, not to mention mammoth 
exhibits of agrarian trophies and all but human agricul- 
tural machines. 

Everyone had booked accommodation in advance, and, 
in face of the influx, I had to leave my hotel, modern and 
admirably equipped, for the older and much larger 
Metropole. I took my last look from the magic casements 
and wondered what changes I should find if in the future 
I should stand there again. 

The Metropole, always cosmopolitan, on this occasion 
had only a handful of foreign visitors, mostly Swedish and 
Norwegian. Stray pressmen occasionally turned up and 
Chinese, Japanese, Persians and Egyptians, residents of © 
Moscow and for the most part naturalised citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., flitted through the lounge. Farmers and peasants 
made a brave, colourful show and a contingent of Cau- 
casian cavalry, small-waisted, slim-hipped, with tall hats 
and superb bearing, looked magnificent. | 

I had a warm welcome from the hall porter who had 
known me previously. Like most of his fraternity the 
world over, he never forgot a face and had a working 
acquaintance with the most terrifying languages. He was 
a kindly creature and would reserve my copy of the 
Moscow Daily News, printed in English, in face of the most 
insistent demands. There never seem enough newspapers in 
Russia. Millions are issued from the press but the supply 
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are always awaiting fresh deliveries. Labour shortage and 
the book trade is the reason, publishers’ requirements 
taking precedence of the Press, as an excellent news 
service is supplied by the wireless through innumerable 
loud speakers. 

Ileana, the pretty girl in charge of the postcard counter, 
was another old friend. She spoke good English, French 
and Italian and was a conversational haven for crowds of 
bewildered tourists who could not understand the swiftness 
and efficiency with which Intourist, the Soviet Cooks, dealt 
with their baggage and their bookings. 

I was puzzled at first how Ileana, with her attainments, 
could be so happy and contented in her job. 

‘I like people and books,” she explained, “‘ and I get 
plenty of time and opportunity for enjoying both. I could 
change my work and go to a publishing house or Govern- 
ment office or act as interpreter. But I am very well here, 
and the visitors are quite interesting. Some of them say 
the funniest things. An Englishwoman enquired once if 
the Kremlin had been built by Lenin. She had not the 
faintest idea it dated back to the fourteenth century. 
Don’t you teach history in your schools ? ” 

I explained that chronology was hardly a strong national 

oint. 
me Now, if she had credited the building to Peter the 
First, I should have understood her date being out. I 
always feel the Kremlin suggests Peter—it’s so impreg- 
nable.”’ | 

‘You have an admiration for him ?”’ I enquired. 

“IT love Alexei Tolstoi’s novel. Peter lives in it—his 
ruthless will, bestiality and driving force. You know, he 
really did work for the country. I always think he was the 
only Tsar who cared at all.” 

The Soviet people share Ileana’s admiration for the 
founder of European Russia. Historic authenticity is a 
passion among contemporary writers who have destroyed 
the story, among other legends, that Ivan the Terrible put 
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out the eyes of the architect of St. Basil’s for fear he should 
transcend his great achievement, establishing the fact that 
the artist died peacefully in his home, at an advanced age, 
with sight intact. 

Ileana liked foreign as well as national literature. In 
common with other Soviet young people, she adored 
Dickens and Scott, and had a special admiration for Aldous 
Huxley,.H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw and Gides. It was 
through Ileana I met a charming young mother who had 
called at the hotel to show off her baby Paul. Katrina, a 
beautiful girl, with long braids of brown hair coiled in 
traditional Russian fashion round her head, had been a 
fellow student of Ileana’s in the School of Languages, and 
her English was, almost as good. 

One foreign language at least is compulsory in Soviet 
education, and at the moment, Katrina told me, English 
was the most popular. Outside the Russian Federative 
Republic the Russian language is also compulsory, for 
throughout the U.S.S.R. each separate Republic uses its 
own national tongue in schools, law courts, theatre, news- 
papers and all forms of social activity. 

Katrina, just out of hospital after the birth of her baby, 
was on her way to the local clinic, and as I was very 
interested in health services she suggested I should come 
with her. She had been confined at the Klara, considered 
one of the most up-to-date hospitals in Moscow. From the 
moment of admission until she leaves a patient has no 
physical contact with the outside world. She parts from 
husband or friends in the entrance hall, beyond which no 
snember of the public passes. 

It was hard, Katrina said, not to see her husband or 
show him the new-born child, but they could talk together 
night and morning, for a telephone beside every bed allows 
family conversation—but no visitor may enter. This rule 
eliminates the risk of possible infection, and since its 
enforcement no case of puerperal fever has been recorded. 

The clinic we were bound for was a large building with a 
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number of airy rooms, complete with hot water installa- 
tions, scales and other equipment ; each room had its 
staff doctor and nurses. The particulars of Paul’s birth 
had already been received from the Klara, and with the 
child’s immediate weight, etc., were duly filed. The 
mother was overhauled generally, advised as to diet, and 
warned not to return to work until the end of the month. 
Every expectant mother is by law allowed a minimum of 
two months’ fully paid leave of absence, before and after 
her confinement. 

A network of child and maternity clinics covers the whole 
of the U.S.S.R. Every town district has its complement 
and agricultural areas their centres. These vary in size and 
equipment, but wherever I went I found the staff, nursing 
and medical, always on the spot. There are no weary 
mothers and wailing infants waiting in a huddle for atten- 
tion, and the long hours compulsorily wasted by out- 
patients in our own hospitals have no place in Soviet 
economy. All medical services, clinic, hospital or sana- 
torium, are free. Most mothers arrange for a fortnightly 
visit to their local clinics, but if between whiles a child 
should run a temperature or develop any ailment a tele- 
phone call brings doctor and nurse immediately. If the 
illness be serious the child is taken to a hospital. There is 
no waiting for an empty bed, no heartbreaking delay in 
the arrival of an ambulance. Soviet health planning is 
designed to meet the greatest and most immediate demands. 
No mother has to tramp from hospital to hospital with a 
sick child. 

If the child is not an in-patient case a nurse will visit 
the home and remain until the invalid is up again. 

In the country, where the nearest clinic may be beyond 
immediate reach, a telephone call fetches a ’plane, com- 
plete with qualified nurse, who flies the patient, adult or 
child, to the nearest hospital. Air transport ferries 
pregnant women from the farthest reaches of the Urals 
to maternity wards. 
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From the clinic we went to Katrina’s home in a large 
block of new flats. Modern. housing is at a premium ; 
Moscow, within a comparatively short time, has grown out 
of recognition, and in spite of the building drive there is 
still considerable overcrowding. 

The tenants of flats and tenement houses elect a manage- 
ment committee and chairman who bring general and 
individual requirements to the notice of the local authori- 
ties, and, when necessary, settle interior disputes. 

The standard of Katrina’s flat, with two rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom, was well above the average, but, like the 
model factories and indeed all new elevations, the block 
was the advance guard of a plan which continually 
demolishes and as swiftly erects. All the new plants are 
put up in the suburbs with adjacent housing plots, so that 
the workers are within easy distance of their homes. 

In Katrina’s case, she and her husband were employed 
at the Stalin Motor Works near by. Their home was cosy 
and well-built ; the walls, distempered cream, were smooth 
and uncracked, and the balcony outside the bedroom 
window was wide enough comfortably to take a cot or two 
chairs. The furniture was sparse, almost Spartan. Beauti- 
ful printed catalogues adumbrate Soviet suites, wardrohes 
and dressing tables for the future, meantime young couples 
have to content themselves with the regulation divan, 
chairs and tables. But Katrina had a gorgeous wooden 
chest, beautifully painted in a multi-coloured pattern ; 
the gift of her parents, it was typical of the peasant art 
which flourishes in every village. The chest was well 
stocked with linen—sheets, pillow cases and tablecloths, 
finely embroidered or with borders of drawn thread, deli- 
cate and fragile. You cannot buy these things at a store, 
like the painted chest they are village products. Domestic 
equipment was also short—cups and saucers were odd and 
saucepans and casseroles past their first youth. But mother 
had given a set of attractive wooden bowls, painted and 
varnished, warranted to stand the hottest soup, with spoons 
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to match. Posters in bold, decorative designs brightened 
the walls, most of them men and women in national dress. 

Lack of saucepans and the rest is another thorn in the 
side of the ordinary British visitor. I remember Miss E. M. 
Delafield’s most salient impression of a Collective farm 
seemed to be shortage of kitchen equipment. The explana- 
tion remains the same—labour needed for fundamental 
necessities cannot be spared for social accessories. 

The average worker’s home in Moscow is not up to the 
level of Katrina’s flat, either in accommodation or equip- 
‘ment. There are still congeries of Tsarist housing which the 
Soviet scythe has not yet overtaken, but their evil is 
recognised and tackled and continuous efforts made to 
replace the bad with good. 

Katrina’s husband was a foreman earning 600 roubles a 
month. She herself was on the secretarial staff at 350 
roubles. The rent, 10 per cent. of their united incomes plus 
a small percentage for modern conveniences with extra for 
lighting and heat, was well within their means. They 
managed very comfortably—and were putting by for a 
wooden bungalow in the pine woods outside Moscow, 
where rest days and holiday times could be spent. A 
dacha, as the bungalow is called, is the desire of every 
heart, and hundreds spring up in the environs of the cities. 
The site is rented from the State which owns the land, the 
bungalow, built by the tenant, remains his property, which 
he is free to sell. Members of co-operative building 
societies may borrow the cost of the dacha, labour and 
materials, for a small rate of interest, 2$% being the 
maximum. 

Katrina had come to the Stalin works as a girl of 
twenty, and had fallen in love with Sergei at first sight. 
She had suffered agonies of apprehension over a dark-eyed 
beauty from the Crimea but all had come right, and the 
young couple had duly gone to the Registrar and become 
man and wife. Her own parents would have liked a church 
wedding—there are many in Russia to-day—but Sergei, a 
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member of the Gommunist Party, eschewed religion, so 
they were married in the modern way. Like every house- 
wife, Katrina prepared breakfast at home—fried eggs, 
ham, potatoes, with fruit and cream. Tea is still the 
national drink, without milk, and when possible with a 
slice of lemon. ‘This rare and refreshing fruit was just 
creeping back to the Moscow stores in 1939, but for years 
it had been almost unobtainable. One of my most joyous 
recollections is the arrival of an American woman in the 
Metropole lounge, carrying a small and very withered 
looking object. | 

“Yes,” she cried, noticing my interested gaze, “ you 
may well look. I don’t mind the Soviet banning God in 
the schools—that’s their business—but why do they make 
me pay 5 roubles 50 kopeks for ¢hzs ? »—and she brandished 
a tiny, dried up lemon. 

Supper is another home meal—bread and butter, ham, 
with soup, and ice cream bought at the works’ restaurant, 
where the midday food iseaten. We sat and talked overa 
glass of tea and biscuits, and Katrina discussed the imme- 
diate future of the gurgling Paul. He would accompany 
his mother when she returned to her job. The Stalin 
Works, like every other industrial or commercial concern, 
has a large nursery with rows of cots and other essentials, 
including a trained staff of nurses. Later on I had a glimpse 
of Paul sleeping serenely with other crumply bundles in a 
pleasant room with soft green walls and wide windows 
looking on a pleasant space of trees and grass and flowers. 
Mothers leave work to feed their babies, and the time of 
absence is not deducted from their wages. It must always 
be borne in mind that the health and happiness of its 
citizens are regarded as the most important assets of the 
Soviet state. 

At nine months Paul will exchange the factory créche 
for the day nursery. Here, while mother is at work, he will 
be fed and bathed and generally looked after until she 
fetches him home. 
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A small charge is made at all créches, day nurseries and 
kindergartens. It is felt that while education as a national 
essential should be free, créche accommodation is a 
domestic convenience that should be paid for, otherwise 
the service might weaken the full sense of parental responsi- 
bility. Up to sixteen years of age the State holds parents 
responsible for the well-being of their children. Thus, 
while a child at the earliest possible age, has the variety 
of contacts essential to the development of individuality 
and initiative, it also has that warm and demonstrative 
affection without which a small thing is emotionally 
starved and derelict. 

Day nurseries centre on encouraging a child’s self- 
reliance and the elimination of fear. ‘“‘ Never do for a 
child anything he can do for himself,” is the maxim of 
every créche, nursery and school throughout the U.S.S.R. 
It is fascinating to watch the various phases of develop- 
ment. Food and sleep are interspersed with specialised 
games. Play-pens, more commodious than the usual 
English pattern, are not set upon the floor but heavily 
padded and supported on substantial legs, which brings 
them to window level so that the kiddies, even in the cities, 
may get fresh air without draughts. The pens are fenced 
round with adjustable rails to suit the height of the occu- 
pants, and from the top are hung brightly coloured objects 
—rag dolls and balls—at a height which makes the little 
arms and legs stretch to reach them. Each day baby 
must use his growing strength to obtain his prize. Quite 
tiny tots are trained to be air-minded. Starting from low 
bases close to the ground two-year-olds enthusiastically 
jump from gradually increasing heights. With strong 
hands to guide them, they alight on a soft floor and so, 
little by little, learn the art of landing without hurt or 
harm. And from these first beginnings spring the para- 
troops of the Red Army, proud and fearless as young 
eagles. 

At five children usually leave the day nursery, and there 
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follows a most enchanting period of life. Kindergartens 
carry on the training, developing individuality and re- 
sources and encouraging criticism which can in no sense be 
confused with rudeness. But there are supplementary joys 
in the Pioneer clubs and camps where older boys and girls 
superintend the making of wooden aeroplanes and engines, 
experiments in modelling, cooking and generally making 
fascinating messes. Pioneer clubs, established throughout 
the Soviet Republics, are a fundamental feature of the plan. 
In town and country they are centres of youthful life, where 
questions are always answered and puzzling things 
explained, so that discontent and loneliness can find no 
footing. Daring 1s encouraged but recklessness given a 
checking rein ; adventure is a matter of course and com- 
radeship with big boys and girls a thrilling reality. 

Katrina introduced me to a Pioneer club close to her 
home and Jater I used to drop in quite casually, always to 
find the place humming with interest and enjoyment. 
Kindergarten fees include milk and meals, but the clubs 
and park centres, where simple food can be obtained, are 
financed by the Trade Unions’ Welfare section, and the 
bigger factories allocate a portion of their profits to this 
service. | 

Small pioneers pay nothing for club membership, but 
young people over sixteen make a subscription. 

School age in the cities begins at eight, and in the coun- 
try at nine years of age. But club life still continues in the 
intervals of study, which moves on familiarised lines. Dis- 
cipline is largely maintained through public— that is to say 
child—opinion. Corporal punishment is never adminis- 
tered, a rebuke before the whole class usually quells insub- 
ordination. Quite small children learn to know the mean- 
ing of anti-social conduct if they do not understand the 
words. Really difficult and abnormal cases are examined 
by experts who decide whether medical or psychological 
treatment is required ; sometimes the small rebel is shifted 
to another school or sent to a Collective farm or Sana- 
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torium, where country air and food restore normality. 
This, however, is never done without the parents’ consent. 

Of all the centres, I liked best the Inventors Corner in 
the Park of Rest and Culture. Here small people from 
five to sixteen crowded in with every kind and sort of 
mechanical device. Motor cars or Jorries were thrust into 
the hands of the attendant students, always on tap, to 
explain why the wheels would not go round and that an 
aeroplane is not just a car with wings on. Some of the 
ideas are most original, but even the crudest are given due 
attention and every child of promise has detailed instruc- 
tion. The knowledge that their wildest dreams of speed 
‘and navigation are patiently considered effectually rules 
out the possibility of that inferiority sense which so often 
leads a child to gangster exhibitionism. 

The Moscow Soviet, the nearest equivalent to our 
L.C.C., and one of the most go-ahead in the country, has 
set the standard for child care. No boy or girl under six- 
teen—school leaving age—may be on the streets unaccom- 
panied after 9 p.m. Any offender discovered is taken home 
by the Militia, as the civil arm of the law is called—the 
people objecting to the term police, which conjures up a 
picture of the old Tsarist spies who made perpetual 
domicilary searches. The parents—never the child—are 
then summoned at a People’s Court. If a satisfactory 
explanation be given the incident, after an admonitory 
warning, is considered closed. But should the offence be 
repeated a fine may be inflicted and finally a Judge would 
visit the home and discover what was wrong. Generally 
matters are adjusted, but if it be considered that the family 
environment is unsuitable the child may be sent into the 
country. It is very rarely that this extreme step has to be 
taken, as it seriously reflects on the reputation of the parents. 

Public opinion and feeling are very strong on the question 
of a child’s well-being. Indeed the Russians call their - 
little ones ‘‘ Flowers of Life” and dedicate the best of 
everything to their blossoming. 
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Absence from school is dealt with through the parents 
and teachers. It is they and not the child who go to 
Court. 

‘* What is the matter with the school that the child does 
not like it? Are the lessons dull or boring, or has the 
absentee been allowed to grow indifferent? He or she 
dislikes mathematics, resents history ? Well, then a change 
is indicated, somehow enthusiasm must be revived. What 
of family life ? Is the child happy and content at home ? ” 

The various parties leave the Court chastened but deter- 
mined to do their utmost to liquidate any tendency to 
truancy. If, however, the culprit persists in staying away, 
he or she is directly tackled. Not in a Court of Justice or - 
even in an official building. It is held that the environment 
is not helpful to a child’s psychology. The small person is 
tried at home, out of school hours. 

At one of these investigations at which I was present I 
was particularly struck by the untiring patience of the 
Judge in trying to elicit the exact stumbling block. 

But it was public opinion as represented by the boy’s 
brothers and sisters that did the trick. They stated that 
Ivan would not get up early in the morning, he was lazy 
and preferred to stay in bed. With this tag round his neck 
and the wholesome fear of the jeers of his school fellows, 
Ivan turned penitent and undertook to do better. 

No child under school leaving age may be served with 
alcohol or admitted to a bar or beer-house without parents 
or guardian, but under adult care he may go to both places 
and enjoy a soft drink or ice cream. In the Soviet you 
never see those pathetic left-over children, hanging round 
the doors of public houses, as in our own country. 

Evening shows at theatres or cinemas are also forbidden 
to children under school-leaving age, but in compensation 
for the ban there are special matinees from which adults 
are excluded, Pioneer club members always being on hand 
to take charge of the younger ones. Moreover, the Flowers 
of Life have their own theatres—Moscow possesses five— 
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where they act, manage and produce the plays that they 
themselves have written. 

I arrived one afternoon at the most modern of these 
theatres to find a rehearsal in full swing. A Soviet play- 
wright had suggested the visit and interpreted the pro- 
ceedings. It was most enlightening to get a glimpse of the 
way grown-ups are perceived in the child mind, and the 
reactions against too great effusion or pretension. The 
comedy character in the production was an uncle of the 
type admiring relatives describe as a thorough schoolboy 
who just can’t grow up. The infant dramatist drew a 
revolting picture of a garrulous bore who took possession of 
the children’s favourite toys—particularly locomotive 
engines—and tried to impose himself upon young people 
as playfellow. He was a most revealing picture of an 
elderly Peter Pan. 

A farmer, on the other hand, was presented as fairly 
honest and straightforward, though easily imposed upon 
and inclined to boast of his bumper crops. But the hero of 
the drama, a super Airman, was a direct descendant of the 
Fairy Prince. Denied the stage use of an actual ’plane, 
the producer, scorning a property substitute, fell back on 
verbal description of the intrepid Sasha’s hair-raising feats. 
I thought the company extremely good, they all played 
with the sincerity of the non-professional, living rather 
than acting their parts, but speaking distinctly and with an 
excellent delivery. 

The scenery, made in the theatre by children, had a 
touch of the Chinese. A collective farm was represented 
by the picture of a cow, a truss of straw and a wooden gate. 
The villain, a profiteer with evil designs on the general 
peace, had a long black beard and a hoarse voice. The 
co-operation essential to the theatre comes from the chil- 
dren quite naturally, and with the help of students they 
learn to manipulate lighting installations and change the 
setts. 

The Soviet child is encouraged to express its own point 
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of view which often cuts across adult opinion. I recall an 
amusing half hour at a literary gathering in a Moscow park. 
We were all enjoying tea and talk when we found our- 
selves surrounded by a circle of grotesques. Huge papier- 
mdché heads and absurd costumes surmounted childish legs, 
while youthful arms and hands gesticulated. Every 
grotesque carried a placard. The slogans seemed to irri- 
tate some of the guests. 

‘What does it all mean ?” I asked my friend. 

“The kids have sent a deputation,” he grinned, “ to 
protest against authors’ ideas as to children. You see that 
awful object ?”’—he pointed to an unpleasing figure all 
bows and laces, like a cruel travesty of Boy Blue—“ Well, 
look what the placard says, ‘ You think we are like this but 
we're quite different. Try to learn’ .. .” 

Another figure in a preposterous dress had a girlish 
figure and downcast eyes, followed by a smug-looking 
youngster oozing complacency. “ We aren’t dummies, as 
you seem to think ’’—the creature brandished his poster— 
** Can’t you write about flesh and blood children ? ” 

Presently the grotesques unmasked and told us just what 
they wanted in the way of books. In their childish way 
they made us realise that there should be more action in 
our books, children must do things. There must be plenty 
of wireless, secret warnings, etc., with the latest type of 
airplanes, engines and guns. Girls must have just as much 
to do as boys—share and share alike—and would the 
authors be kind enough not to forget it. They tempered 
justice with mercy by quoting Chukowsky’s “‘ The Wedding 
of the Fly”’ and Marshak’s children’s stories as models 
which we might hope to emulate. 

We learnt that fairy tales, provided they conformed to 
present-day speed and swiftness, were quite popular. For 
example the seven-leagued boots are contemptible—why 
didn’t the fool take an aeroplane ?—and Jack the Giant 
Killer must inevitably use a machine-gun. The fairy god- 
mother has given place to an inspired animal, plant or 
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even an inanimate object who performs miraculous 
transformation. 

There was a time when fairy tales in any form were 
strictly forbidden by law, which held that they inculcated _ 
superstition. 

When I first visited Russia, transport was still dis- 
organised and the railway service most unpunctual. People 
sat for hours on the platforms looking for trains that never 
seemed to arrive. 

One day, after long and patient waiting, I suggested to 
a charming Russian friend that perhaps the locomotives 
were holding a Soviet and that a slow old engine as Com- 
missar was delaying proceedings. 

‘Tt is as well you only speak in English,” she replied 
cautiously, “ for what you say is a fairy tale and fairy tales 
are forbidden.” 

It is, I think, this ban which is responsible for the fresh 
outlook of the present-day child on the age-old stories. 

A diversity of interests, recreations and contacts—play- 
grounds, camps, clubs innumerable—have canalised the 
instincts of childhood into social and creative expression. 
For this reason juvenile delinquency, except for the pecca- 
dilloes already mentioned, has practically disappeared. 
There are no Juvenile Delinquency Courts as in England, 
where unfortunate small things are charged with “* Kicking 
a ball about in the public streets’ there being no play- 
ground in the district available, neither are there Approved 
Schools or Borstal Institutions. This is a triumph for the 
humanism and understanding of Soviet rule. 

In the early days of the Revolution wandering children 
were a grave problem. They had no home, had lost their 
parents in the civil wars and disturbances, and slept in the 
sewers of the city, in doorways and in the boilers used to 
heat the asphalt for repairing roads. Hunger had forced 
them to steal, and even when more normal times returned 
they could not conform to law and order. Many found 
refuge in orphanages, others sent to prison, came out only 
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to return again and in despair at the cruel injustice of 
human life, Dzerzhinsky—Lenin’s devoted bodyguard and 
a great lover of children—founded a sanctuary some forty 
miles from Moscow for these young, tormented souls who 
could not fit into the general scheme of peace conditions. 

‘* Bolshevo,”’ Dzerzhinsky called this place of refuge, and 
in 1934. 1 spent a long day in its pleasant surroundings. I 
was one of a party of foreign journalists and Litvinovs’ 
daughter, Tatiana, with her father’s brains and eloquence, 
explained its workings in diverse languages. But it was 
from a group of lads in the garden that I learnt about the 
founder. 

Rising from a plot of grass, sweet smelling bushes clus- 
tered round a block of granite, rough hewn and barbaric. 
It attracted me and, looking closer, | became aware of an 
exquisitely carved head that like a flower rested on the 
rock. The delicate features, the compassionate mouth, 
reminded me somehow of Paderewski—an unmistakably 
Polish type. Pointing to the carving I asked in dumb 
show who it could be. I have never experienced a 
greater surprise than when the young voices shouted 
*€ Dzerzhinsky.”’ 

It was he. The man who imn the early years of the Soviet 
ran the Cheka, the most powerful police force in the world. 
His name in Western papers was associated with shudder- 
ing hate, his reputed deeds of violence and vengeance 
flashed across the British press in horrific headlines. 

The sun glinted on his face, the stone seemed actually to 
come alive. I remembered a story of his exile to Siberia 
under the T'sar. He had been handcuffed for so long that 
when at last the Revolution gave him liberty the atrophied 
muscles of his wrists could not easily react. 

** If you ate with Dzerzhinsky,” said my informant, “‘ you 
noticed that his hands instinctively seemed held together. 
If you asked him to pass anything he would take it between 
his two palms, one over the other. For him the chain 
between his wrists was always there .. .” 
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I remembered also that as a brilliant youth he had been 
a great favourite in Warsaw society. But he had given up 
home and prospects for his country, and in a desperate 
frenzy had joined the revolutionist conspiracy against the 
Tsar. He was sent to Siberia and then when the long years 
had taken toll of his youth, when even his eagle spirit was 
bowed, came the amazing rising of the people, and Tsarist 
rule snapped like a taut string. The exiles flocked to 
Moscow and Dzerzhinsky took his place as Lenin’s shadow. 
I have heard from those who fled the Soviet, of his sudden 
panther-like springs, his capacity, like an X-ray they said, 
for finding the unexpected centre of a conspiracy. Ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the sufferings of others, with so selfless 
a spirit that he could not remain inactive under the wrongs 
of his fellows, Dzerzhinsky could and did act with just 
implacability against the enemies of the people. It was a 
life and death struggle for the Soviet. 

The fate of the pitiful waifs and strays who ran like 
human rats from question or discovery, tore at Dzerzhin- 
sky’s heart and he determined to apply all the efforts of 
the Cheka to looking after these poor little ones. It was he 
who first called the children “‘ Flowers of Life.” 

‘© We cannot hope to reap the fruits of the Revolution for 
ourselves,”’ he said, ““ but we must preserve them for the 
children.” 

To Bolshevo came all juvenile delinquents, who had been 
in prison, up to twenty-five years of age. They were not 
forced to go, but the majority welcomed the chance of a 
‘fresh start. The colony of some 5,000 boys and girls was 
run by Committees of the inhabitants, under the Chair- 
manship of an official, who when desirable could temper 
the severity of youthful decrees. Newcomers were given a 
month to look round and accommodate themselves to their 
surroundings, when they chose their future work in fac- 
tories, on the farms, in engineering, printing, or any of the 
hundred and one vocations which made Bolshevo a self- 
supporting unit. 
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If a colonist subscribed to the normal life of Bolshevo 
for three years, he or she was restored to Trade Union 
membership and the right to vote, privileges which a citizen 
forfeits on imprisonment. After five years of normal con- 
duct—and this to me was a most merciful provision—all 
trace of conviction was literally expunged, the record being 
actually destroyed. ... 

In 1939 I wanted to re-visit this remarkable experiment, 
but I was told it no longer existed as a colony for juvenile 
delinquents, for the simple reason that there were none. 
The stream of young gaol birds had completely dried up. 

No shadow of hunger, no fear of prison, darkens the 
future of Soviet sixteen-years-olds. It is at that age that 
the great decision must be made. What vocation shall he 
or she adopt ? The whole world hes before them where to 
choose. There is none of that anxious searching of family 
resources as to whether they can stand the strain of a pro- 
fessional training. Mother need not pinch to send her boy 
to the University or father go short to support the scholar- 
ship child at home. Provided their school record is average 
boys and girls may select any career—medicine, science, 
engineering, civil service or whatever they feel they want 
todo. The majority prefer industry or farming, but during 
the first year of work their hours of manual labour are 
restricted to three, the remainder of the eight-hour working 
day being devoted to technical instruction. 

From the primary, special trainees go to secondary 
schools and from there on to the University. Not only is 
the most specialised education free, but throughout its 
period the student draws a State subsidy of 120 roubles a 
month, sufficient for board and lodging at a Youth Hostel 
or with the family. At the end of the secondary school 
period, the progress of the student is reviewed and if it is 
shown that the vocation selected is not suitable a change is 
made. But there is no feeling of resentment : opportunity 
has been given and contentedly a second chance is 
taken. 
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It is a melancholy thought that in England capacity is 
handicapped by lack of cash. Recently the Press gave 
publicity to the case of a brilliant boy of sixteen, the holder 
of a number of educational distinctions. His father earned 
£3 95. a week and was quite unable to maintain his son 
during his term of training in a Municipal Surveyor’s office. 
Moreover, the premium required for his Articles was 100 
guineas. The headmaster at the boy’s Grammar School 
(where he had gone on scholarship) brought the case to 
the notice of the public and £60 was subscribed. The 
balance the master hoped to provide from the profit 
accruing from the School tuck shop. 

This is the type of waste of talent and capacity that is 
undermining all that is best in our youth. As the head- 
master said of his talented pupil: ‘“‘ The barrier placed 
before brilliant boys of working class parents causes a 
sense of frustration and resentment. We as a country 
cannot afford to allow our professional leadership to be 
recruited from any but the best.” 

Alas, at the moment, in our system the “ best ’’signifies 
the boy with the most money. 

This money question militates against the recruitment of 
the best material among young people in our Services. A 
most able girl of my acquaintance put in for a commission. 
Everything was satisfactory until it was found she could not 
produce the required bank balance of £100. Neither she 
nor her family were in a position to raise the money, and 
to her own frustration and our national loss, she had to 
remain in the ranks. 

Lack of a bank balance, old school ties and Rugger 
qualifications are familiar deterrents to the granting of 
commissions to our otherwise highly qualified young men. 
And this in war time when every atom of sheer fundamental 
ability should be utilised if we are to emerge from the 
struggle as an unconquered nation. 

Katrina and millions of mothers like her had no fear for 
their children’s future. Paul might be an inventor, a 
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famous flyer, a great actor—who could tell—nothing would 
- stand in his way. 

And having written this I remember that Hitler. has 
already closed the road. 

** He’ll destroy the greatest experiment in human happi- 
ness the world has ever known.” The American woman 
had said it, and now the grim prophecy has in some part 
come true. In 1940 free choice of a career was suspended, 
the growing need for intensive methods of defence— 
apparent to Stalin—made a form of industrial conscription 
essential. Only those boys and girls who showed marked 
ability were eligible for training for the professions, with a 
State living subsidy. This weeding out leaves the majority 
of the sixteens available for technical work in engineering 
and armament trades, and in those trades the law—and 
Hitler—makes it essential they should remain for four 
years. The fortunate few are to be nominated by local 
Soviets, Trade Unions and associations of collective 
farmers. Other provisions declare a seven days’ working 
week, a universal eight-hour day. Previously certain 
trades had a seven-hour day only. 

It must have cost Stalin—the man of steel—a vital 
wrench to change the whole course of Soviet development. 
For the right of choice was incredibly extensive. If you 
wished to qualify for a second calling there was nothing to 
prevent it. A surgeon could train as an author, a chemist, 
a film artist, a shop assistant blossom into a biologist, so 
long as you took the necessary degrees you could follow 
many methods of life, and your particular union would 
finance you. In the same way a mechanic may be a 
musician, a sailor between voyages work as a house- 
painter, a gardener suddenly emerge as a mathematician 
—or what you will. This diversity of employment induces 
physical and mental suppleness, monotony vanishes, brain 
cells and muscles not previously called into play suddenly 
grow active, initiating catholicity of resource, resilience 
and amazing improvisation. 
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Victory over Hitler achieved, these same qualities which 
have built up such a magnificent defence will restore again 
the supreme heritage that the Soviet has given her youth. 
One of the greatest boons is the annual evacuation of city 
schools to the country. From the middle of June to the 
end of July day nurseries, kindergartens and primaries 
shift their quarters thirty or forty miles to the nearest 
country spot, and carry on in the wooden camps at other 
times used by the Pioneers. The arrangements are similar 
in most camps, but much of my knowledge is derived from 
those attached to Moscow. In the heart of the pinewoods, 
in an ideal situation, I spent many joyous days with happy 
children glowing with health. The general quarters were 
excellent, the sleeping rooms light and airy, with ample 
washing facilities and shower baths. Each unit—day 
nursery, kindergarten, school—has its separate section, but 
the children meet at playtime. Even the smallest toddlers 
are encouraged to help in the running of their camp, and 
practical training is given in simple cooking, bedmaking, 
sweeping, dusting, all the arts and crafts which go to the 
building of a home. 

The expense of evacuation is largely borne by the Wel- 
fare Section of the Trade Unions, but parents contribute 
a small sum to the cost of food. Guest houses in the 
vicinity are provided for the use of relatives so that families 
may meet on rest days. ‘The term ended, the schools 
become holiday camps. Children generally join their 
parents on vacation—every worker is entitled to a mini- 
mum fortnight’s paid leave—either at the guest house, the 
family dacha, or farther afield. 

Camp discipline, never oppressive, is quite congenial and 
the supervision is always intelligent and trained. The 
youngsters have a grand time with treks and swimming, 
games and athletic sports. They help the local farmers, 
study woodcraft, photography, carving, and in the evening 
sing and dance. The games and sports are planned by 
students who spend part of their own vacation with the 
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kiddies. The older children produce plays, read poems, 
discuss the latest aeroplane or a favourite Soviet hero— 
their country existence is as full and as varied as in the 
city. Indeed youth in the Soviet is an unbroken chapter 
of widening interests. 

I always found a welcome at the camps. The children 
were charming hosts, without the least self-consciousness 
or gaucherie. Bunches of wild flowers, tastefully arranged, 
would greet my arrival, and even five-year-olds would 
open a door and stand aside to let me pass—pretty manners 
are a part of Soviet training. Visitors are always invited 
to join round games, and regardless of weight and age find 
themselves, faint but pursuing in the Circassian circle, 
going round and round. 

Students, technical or University, carry on the social 
habits of childhood. Club life continues to play an impor- 
tant part with Pioneer camps, which in the winter are the 
headquarters of ski-ing and skating schools. These clubs 
and camps are used by girl and boy students alike, in the 
camaraderie that has existed since childhood. I always 
feel that sex, in the Soviet Union, falls into perspective 
quite naturally. Young marriage is so usual, so normal, 
that the difficulties of adolescence are minimised, almost 
obliterated. The ceaseless flow of interest and activity, 
mental and manual, give a healthy zest to every new 
experience. Moreover, debates, unending and inexhaus- 
tible, provide a clearing house for ideas, beliefs and aspira- 
tions. Indeed the popularity of discussion equals the plat- 
form fervour of pre-1914 days in England. 

The Young Communist League provides training in 
political and social activities, but like its elder brother, the 
Communist Party, exacts a high standard of devotion and 
specialised excellence in work, manual or brain. Youngsters 
are keen to join but membership, entirely voluntary, is 
limited, only the rarer spirits are attracted by the discipline 
of selflessness and sacrifice imposed. 

To be static is against the requirements of the times, 
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what is good to-day may not be regarded as high-water 
mark to-morrow, and a friendly rivalry to beat each record 
achieved runs through the nation: as in work, so in 
sport. ; 

I witnessed an amazing display in a giant stadium. To 
me the vital thing about the gathering was that the com- 
petitors were from the rank and file of young people. Their 
physique was superb but they were not trained athletes 
chosen from picked teams. One after the other they 
sailed over the high jump, hurled what looked to me like 
quoits amazing distances, ran with heavy weights on their 
backs, overtaking and jumping on to moving vehicles. 
They leaped high hedges, wide ditches, spreading like race- 
horses over the course. As I watched I realised that Soviet 
youth was an immeasurable reserve of trained resistance, 
an army of tough bodies and unconquerable wills, dedi- 
cated to the Service of their country. 

A field for a different kind of competition is the wall 
newspaper, issued in all factories and clubs, indeed in every 
organisation throughout the Union. 

This type of journalism originated in Tsarist days when 
hand-written or printed sheets, circulated among revolu- 
tionary workers, were stuck up on the wall for all to see. 
To-day the sheet, far more ambitious, is either typed, 
roneoed, or in large industries typeset and run off by 
machine. The wall newspaper includes criticism of the 
management, the running of the works, and suggestions 
for improvement, with topics of general and political 
interest, original stories and poems. 

The contributions vary from amateur to quite workman- 
like productions, all of them being duly discussed before 
and after publication. The Editor is elected with a Com- 
mittee of helpers and their decision in regard to MSS. is 
final. Contributors often attract the notice of State 
publishing houses and the young writer may win his first 
step in professional journalism or literature from these small 
beginnings. The reverberation of grievances is. also 
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watched by the big newspapers. Pravda, the organ of the 
workers, is especially keen in this direction and will root 
out any scandal of mismanagement quite ruthlessly, with 
prominent exposure and attack. 

Copies of these papers are still hung on the wall, but 
are also available for home consumption. That much 
abused and ill-used institution seems in the Soviet to have 
found the answer to many domestic problems. Friction 
between the generations is no longer fundamental. Parents 
respect their children who, apart from natural affection, 
appear genuinely to like them. Freedom from financial 
stress and a wide circle of interests breed tolerance for 
divergent but not necessarily antagonistic points of view, 
and mutual experience and emotions contribute to the 
family conversational pool. 

Soviet planning, among other vital things, has rebuilt 
the very core of the home. .. . 

One particularly vivid impression remains with me as to 
the relations between experience and youth. 

I was at a discussion in a factory hall one day. A Trade 
Union secretary was in the Chair, and Dr. Otto Schmidt, 
hero of the famous Chelyusnik Arctic expedition, sup- 
ported him. An intrepid leader with sea-blue eyes, 
strong hands and a superb figure, Schmidt has a brilliant 
intellect with rare qualities of perception. The Opener— 
a boiler-maker of seventeen—contended that leaders were 
born, not made. The Opposer, a young student, retorted 
that this meant Fascism. 

*““ If you believe such a thing,” he insisted, “ you hand 
yourself over to Dictatorship. Any man and any woman 
has ability in some channel, however small—in the kitchen, 
the farm, the army, economics, and given opportunity can 
in some way lead.”’ 

‘* And do you think,” said the proposer, “ that anyone 
could develop into a Lenin ? ”’ 

“There have been men as great as Lenin who never 
faced the necessity to lead,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Circum- 
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stances must affect opportunity. Lenin would still have 
been a great leader had he died in prison, but the world 
would not have felt his influence.” 

‘“* How then can we decide whom to follow ?” was the 
next question—and here Schmidt intervened. 

‘“* The trouble to-day, I think,”’ said he, “ is that what I 
should call leaderism as distinct from leadership can always 
get a following, given elastic principles and a platform 
manner, but—and this is the difference—leaderism may 
succeed temporarily but it never suffers or sacrifices. That 
is reserved for true leadership.” 

How I wish that every miserable little Quisling could 
take Schmidt’s words to heart. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SOVIET WOMAN 


Woman is the mainspring of the Soviet State. Within 
twenty-five years she has bridged the gulf between domestic 
and industrial serfdom and the fullest self-expression. Up 
to 1914, without the right of education, she was debarred 
from professional and public life. Both as a wage-earner 
and a wife she had the status of a chattel. In the govern- 
ing class she was bred up as a parasite, housekeeping cares 
being handed over to an enormous domestic staff, who, 
ill-paid and overworked, were denied the use of a bed, their 
sleeping quarters being the floor. 

From this state of suppression the Soviet woman 
emerged to find herself possessed of equal rights with man 
as citizen and individual. Equality is a strong wine, and 
the first Soviet draughts went with a rush to the feminine 
head. Its purity of vintage, woman felt, must be safe- 
guarded, her independence meticulously preserved. As a 
result male courtesy was swept aside, and sheer physical 
strength and muscle held the day. It became the mode 
when a young couple boarded an overcrowded bus or tram 
for each to struggle for their own place—if one were left 
behind it was usually the woman as the weaker contestant 
—and this not by desire of the male but because the 
female claimed equality of social treatment as well as 
economic opportunity. 

But the phase did not last long. Psychologically and 
materially, Soviet Russia achieved in a few years what it 
would have taken Western Europe a generation or more to 
accomplish, and nowadays the ready homage of the brave 
is graciously accepted by the fair. 

In the same way the Soviet marriage and divorce laws 
brought an onrush of weddings, almost as amazing as the 
continual quick-change in certain American States. But 
in the Soviet it was even easier to break the marriage con- 
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tract—either party could register divorce without inform- 
ing the other, and hey, presto! the deed was done. In 
those days a woman might have a husband in the morning 
and find herself with none that very night, or a man who 
had arranged to take his wife to the pictures might dis- 
cover he had been abruptly shed. The legal congestion 
was considerable but the social situation was saved by the 
law governing the maintenance of children. 

The position was explained to me by the organiser of a 
large number of women’s associations. She was an in- 
teresting personality. The widow of a porter killed in a 
railway accident, she had learnt to read and write, studied 
economics and languages and worked up to an important 
post. 

** At first the young people went a little crazy—I have 
known a couple have two marriages and two divorces 
within a week. But things did not pan out so easily as 
some of them thought. Ifa woman—married or single— 
has children, the man responsible has to support them, 
whether he lives with the mother or not. For one child he 
pays a fourth of his earnings ; for two a half; for three or 
more three-quarters. The money is collected by the 
Courts and he cannot escape his responsibilities. But the 
continual shifting of partners complicated matters. Cases 
of disputed paternity were rife. Wives of long standing 
found themselves outfaced by recent acquaintances, who 
tried to mulct the husband of his earnings. 

** That is not so good, especially in village life,’”’ said the 
organiser with a twinkle, “‘ where the population must live 
in close association. Women made trouble in the home. 
Men found it paid them better in the long run to be 
faithful.” 

With the inauguration of quick marriage and speedy 
divorce came the problem of abortion. A young couple 
having changed partners did not wish the responsibility of 
parenthood with its legal financial burdens. As a result 
young girls in many cases sought by devious and dangerous 
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methods to effect miscarriages. The State realised this 
practice menaced the health of Soviet womanhood, but at 
the same time knew that a crop of unwanted children 
would not make for national well-being. Abortion was 
therefore legalised and women were free to seek medical 
aid. Even at that time, however, hospital notices pointed 
out that the practice was not nationally desirable, and 
second abortions were specifically discouraged. 

To-day the operation may be performed only by 
medical testimony that child-bearing would be injurious 
to the mother. 

In the same way marriage and divorce laws have been 
modified, chiefly owing to the direct wishes and feelings of 
the people themselves. In the ebullience of new found 
freedom sex got out of hand but the stabilisation of indus- 
try, the security of employment, fresh opportunities for 
undreamt-of achievement brought a return to essential 
normality. 

Incompatibility is still a valid reason for parting, but it 
is necessary to do more than merely record your wish for 
separation. ‘The case comes before a Registrar and both 
parties must be present unless distance or ill-health inter- 
vene, when a statement in writing must be sent. A father 
is still liable for his children’s maintenance and if his wife 
be ill he must make her an allowance until she is fit for 
work. The wife is similarly liable for her husband. 
Guardianship of the family 1s always given to the mother, 
except in cases of extreme unsuitability. The law regards 
her as the proper custodian, but gives the father access to 
his kiddies by arrangement. There seems little acrimony 
or reproach between the ex-partners who often remain 
good friends—sometimes they re-marry. 

A pretty woman whom I met in Moscow Park had re- 
captured her truant husband most successfully. 

** He loved me, oh yes,” she said. “‘ And he would give 
me everything I wanted. But it was always politics with 
him—the Party morning, noon and night. When I came 
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home from work i’d get the supper ready, put the children 
to bed and then wait and wait till he came in, too late for 
the pictures or the Club.” 

She was not politically minded and the Communist 
Party was less important to her than a husband. At the 
finish she divorced him and they had both been miserable. 
Finally they came together, but not until they had had a 
conference with some of the local leaders who, after con- 
siderable discussion, agreed that three evenings a week 
shoul be given to the Party, the remainder devoted to wife 
and family. 

Undue frivolity of marital change is frowned on, socially 
speaking. 

‘A first divorce, yes,’ as a popular novelist put it. 
“Any of us may make a mistake at the beginning. A 
second—well, some people cannot easily learn. But a 
third—no. If you cannot settle down with any one wife 
or husband, it means you do not know your job—-you are a 
bad citizen.” 

The law supports this view, for while divorce No. 1 is 
quite cheap, for the second the charge is considerably 
higher, while the third takes a further leap upwards, so 
considerable that it is not easy for the majority to afford it, 
much less even to contemplate a fourth. 

One of the most persistent and cruel slanders made by 
uninformed people against the Soviet Union is that 
woman is sexually nationalised—the whole adult popula- 
tion as it were sharing a vast promiscuous bed. Notorious 
in the first beginnings of the Revolution, the lie has per- 
sisted to this very day without the faintest substratum of 
fact. Sex, in the U.S.S.R., is no longer furtive, shame- 
faced, looked on almost as obscene, but regarded as normal, 
healthy and as the foundation of regularised home life. 

The Soviet attitude towards sex degeneracy, male or 
female, is rigidly puritanic. Acts of homosexualism against 
the young are severely punished, offenders being liable to 
eight years in a Siberian labour camp. 
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The legal age for marriage is eighteen years for both 
sexes. In special circumstances the Courts may give per- 
mission for an earlier union—usually in the case of a girl 
but rarely to a boy unless his sweetheart is pregnant when, 
at her request, the expectant father may be wedded. 

For it is the child always that is of first importance to 
the Soviet State. A new-born infant is registered in the 
names of both the parents—whether married or not—and, 
as I have said, a proportion of the father’s earnings must 
be earmarked to maintain it. Thus the question of ille- 
gitimacy—as we know it here—does not hamper any 
child. 

Public opinion, however, thinks it in the best interest of 
the Flowers of Life that they should have the benefit of 
joint parental care, and this opinion has considerable 
influence. 

A small thing I used to see in the park, unlike most 
children, never seemed to arrive with a Daddy. On rest 
days large men turn up with their little children and romp 
and play with immense vitality. But on these occasions 
Olga was always on the fringe of a family party. It was 
explained to me that the child’s mother, who held a very 
good post, preferred to remain independent of marriage. 

** But that being so,’ my informant added realistically, 
** the child is going short of male influence and affection. 
Her mother should find someone to father Olga.” 

Professional prostitution is not a part of Soviet life. 
Every woman and girl has an important part to play in the 
framing and running of her country and her responsibility 
and energy are recognised and developed from early 
infancy. Natural desire for recreation and amusement is 
catered for and all forms of social contacts provided, while 
wholesome instruction on the physical side of sex is a 
natural part of education. 

Early marriage also satisfies incipient longings, hile in 
rare cases of sex over-development careful medical and 
psychological treatment adjust the balance. Moreover, 
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Soviet youth docs not suffer from thwarted ambition or 
denial of opportunity. 

The Soviet woman can choose between a home life, in 
which she dedicates her energies to household matters, or 
take a paid post under the State in farm, factory, office, 
profession or social service. The woman who chooses a 
working life still keeps her hand upon the family, though 
her domestic duties are not onerous. The mid-day meal, 
eaten at schools and technical institutions—as well as 
business and professional organisations—minimises shop- 
ping and cooking at home; moreover, there is no law 
against the employment of a resident or daily help provid- 
ing, and this is important, she assists the family only. If, 
as sometimes happens, a lodger is taken, this immediately 
turns the home into a business proposition and the domestic 
must share in the profits of such an arrangement. The 
terms of engagement require the enjoyment of the usual 
and weekly rest day, an annual holiday of a fortnight and 
freedom to attend evening classes. The rate of pay is 
settled by the Trade Union, which also arbitrates on any 
matter in dispute. 

Those girls who take domestic jobs, usually from the 
country, prefer town to farm life but are unfitted for 
industry, and there is a small but constant influx from the 
provinces. Hotels and hostels are run by the State, in 
which case the staff receive trade union wages only. 

The welfare of the child being the chief national con- 
sideration, it follows that the utmost skill and care are given 
to the expectant mother. Medical science aims at the 
expulsion of fear from every pregnant woman. A gyne- 
cologist explained the theory. 

‘* If we can free a woman from the dread of birth-pangs,”’ 
She said, “‘ we shall have gone a long way towards their 
elimination. Fear generally springs from old wives’ tales 
as to what may happen during pregnancy to the unborn 
infant or mother. Also friends and relations sometimes 
dwell on the terrible confinements they have endured or 
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witnessed—largely through the ignorance of midwives or 
the neglect of doctors. Fear is universally infectious, and 
an expectant mother already infected with the virus breeds 
the germs of terror which it is our function to exterminate.” 

From the beginning of pregnancy the mother visits the 
local clinic regularly where she is advised as to diet, suitable 
exercise and also, if it be necessary, that her working hours 
should be reduced. ‘She is encouraged to discuss her feel- 
ings and reactions and is gradually familiarised with the 
actual process of birth, which, it is explained, should 
follow a natural and normal course, though necessarily 
accompanied by pain. But in no circumstances need she 
fear—that is the theme song of the whole treatment by 
suggestion. She is also assured of anesthetics should any 
abnormal complication be found. 

I was privileged to visit the labour and delivery wards of 
the most up-to-date hospital in Moscow. I was thoroughly 
sterilised first and then, in a white coat and cap, watched . 
the practical results of the suggestion treatment. 

My first impression of the labour ward was that of a 
deep, fathomless peace, unfretted by any ripple of appre- 
hension. The faintest beat of terror did not disturb that 
pool of quiet courage and sheer bravery, it was not the 
acquiescence of blind endurance, but a fearless facing of 
an inevitable ordeal. 

The women lay quiet and self-contained in confident 
acceptance of their pain, while watchful nurses anticipated 
each patient’s wants. Chirrupy little conversations took 
place, messages were delivered from anxiously waiting 
husbands. There was an air of cheerfulness, the anticipa- 
tion of joy which transcended physical agony. 

In the delivery ward there was the same deep sense of 
security. None of the women had needed anesthetics, and 
I saw a child come into the world without a cry from the 
mother, the calm only broken by a wail from the new- 
comer and the reassuring murmurs of doctor and nurse. It 
is an unforgettable memory. . . . 
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The wards, lofty and airy, were full of sunshine, the pale 
blue glass of the windows—curtain free—tempered the glare. 

In my mind I compared the scene with a visit I had 
recently paid to a large Maternity Home in London, where 
the cries of women in the labour ward echoed agonisingly 
in adjacent rooms, filling the ears of those whose ordeal 
had yet to come. I remembered, too, the women there 
who had told me that in their agony they had pounded 
round and round the room, sometimes slipping in the 
tessellated gutter, unable to remain upon the narrow, foot- 
less, trestle delivery bed. ‘The patients in this home were 
paying, according to their means, from £7 75. a week 
downwards, but there the physical birth of the child 
seemed the primary consideration. Psychological pre- 
paration of the mother for normal birth culmination 
appeared to be no part of the treatment during the initial 
months of pregnancy. Expectant mothers who attended 
the clinic attached to the home learnt nothing of the 
objective phenomena of confinement. In Soviet Russia 
instruction in these matters is a fundamental duty on 
attendant midwives, who carry out the theory that what a 
woman fully understands she will not fear. 

* Tf,’ said the gynecologist, “we can succeed in 
rescuing one generation of women from the neurosis of 
fear it will help mothers the world over.” 

It was a very lovely hospital with beds for all who come. 
The wife of the Commissar of Heavy Industry was neigh- 
bour to Mrs. ‘Tramdriver, while on the other side was a 
young art student who had proudly produced twins. They 
each and all needed the best possible attention which, in 
the Union, is provided by the National Hospitals—there- 
fore all expectant mothers meet on an equality of treat- 
ment. ‘The best brains, the greatest skill of the medical 
world, concentrate on maternity care. . . . I remembered 
with a twinge that a woman of the London slums may have 
to bring a child into the world with only the care of a 
medical student. 


ca 
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A few days after delivery Soviet mothers—still in bed— 
are given gentle physical exercises which gradually grow 
more strenuous so that limbs and muscles are kept supple. 
Every patient has a thorough medical and surgical over- 
hauling before she leaves, and unless she gets a full bill of - 
recovery her discharge is held up. The usual period in 
hospital is ten days, when patients are dispatched in a 
motor coach or car. A mother can go direct with her baby 
to a convalescent home if she wishes, but generally, like my 
friend Katrina, she prefers husband and family. For 
months following confinement a woman attends the clinic 
—nothing is left to chance, and, if necessary, examination 
determines whether further special treatment is required. 
If these preventive methods were only adopted in every 
instance over here the after effects of physical displace- 
ment or incipient injury would be prevented—how many 
scores of mothers complain month after month of an aching 
back, the cause of which has never been explored ? 

The clinic habit, bred in childhood, remains constant 
throughout Soviet life. Women neither conceal their 
symptoms nor inflict accounts of their operations on long- 
suffering friends. The system, linked up with hospitals and 
sanatoria, covers all physical ills, from trifling ailments to 
serious complaints. 

A feature of Soviet medical service is the all-night clinic, 
open not only for accident but for general cases. A full 
staff, medical and nursing, is on duty throughout the 
twenty-four hours so that a case of immediate illness can 
find instant remedy. 

The Soviet woman, industrial or professional, enjoys the 
full tide of equality. She has not to combat the sex pre- 
judice that still crops up in Britain. There is no trace of 
antagonism in the masculine attitude, largely no doubt 
because competition for employment does not exist. As I 
have ‘said, there are more jobs in every avenue than 
applicants. Students working together at factory or 
university often get married before they are qualified, 
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carrying on their training when they are man and wife, 
but with the added zest of love and intimate companion- 
ship. In these cases the young couple often have to share 
the living space of his or her parents until they can get a 
home of their own. But the arrangement seems to work 
quite happily. I remember the case of Tatiana Tretya- 
kova, a nineteen-year-old designer in an airplane factory, 
who lived with her young husband under the family 
roof. 

The household occupied a small flat in one of the busiest 
centres of the capital. The furniture was Spartan, but a 
few Chinese carvings, beautiful embroideries and other 
treasures gave warmth and colour to the book-lined little 
room where her father worked. Sergei Tretyakov is an 
author and one of his novels, Chinese Testament has 
been translated into English and published over here. He 
was for years a Professor of Russian in the American 
College at Pekin, where his wife and daughter Tatiana had 
studied English. Tretyakov, an ardent feminist, would 
speak with a sweeping eloquence of the Soviet woman of 
the future—the complement of the girl of to-day—strong 
to suffer and to sacrifice with an insatiable hunger to learn 
and to give. . Unlike his wife and daughter, he did not 
speak English, but Tatiana fluently translated. 

** If only we fulfil those ideals,”’ she cried enthusiastically, 
and wrung her father’s hand. “ Oh, thank you, Tretya- 
kov,” she said. 

Tall, deep bosomed, with a rare depth of understanding, 
Tatiana is one of the friendliest girls I have ever met. In 
complete sympathy with her own generation, she has a 
comprehension of the women of the previous years who 
reached maturity in the chaos of the Revolution. She is 
keen-brained and ambitious, not in the individual but in 
the Soviet sense, and rooted in the simple, deep affections 
of her home and husband. The sympathy between her and 
her parents is complete. 

** If I am ever able to do anything really worth while in 
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my work,” she said, “‘ I shall call my design for a ’plane 
after my mother,’”’ and she put her arm round Madame 
Tretyakova’s shoulders. 

The married woman in the Soviet has the same multi- 
plicity of interests as the girl, and indeed, in business or 
professional life, usually retains her single name. Madame 
Tretyakova, who acted as her husband’s secretary, was 
an exception, but her daughter followed the general 
custom. 

Clubs, debates, committees, with variety of recreation, 
employ the wife’s leisure. Up to 1939 every five days’ 
labour was followed by one of rest, different sections having 
different.days. Tatiana took me to a big rest centre with 
restaurant, sun bathing reservations, swimming pools, 
recreation rooms and a vast recreation ground for dancing 
and round games. The food was good, the general 
arrangements admirable. The feature I liked best was 
the recreation ground in charge of a professional dancer 
and teacher of gymnastics. Here women of all ages joined 
in. A round dance was in full swing when we arrived in 
which middle-aged women and even grandmothers took 
part in what was really a genial shedding of self-con- 
- sciousness. 

Clothes, though a problem for the Soviet woman, still 
interest her. A new dress—when the material is on the 
market—is a feminine excitement and the little dressmaker 
is still an institution. She is always booked up weeks, 
indeed months, ahead and can pick and choose her cus- 
tomers. She either alters and refits ready-made garments 
from the store or creates her own design. She may have 
the help of her family in their leisure time but she may not 
hire outside assistance. 

Women are not debarred from high office. They may 
be and are judges, heads of hospitals, universities, managers 
of stores and collective farms. They are admitted to the 
diplomatic and consulate services—Madame Kollantai 
has been Soviet Minister to Sweden for some years. More- 
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over, women are surprisingly keen on publicising any pro- 
fessional or industrial grievance, and the conduct either of 
a head or member of the rank and file in any organisation 
may be questioned and brought to the notice of trade 
union officials. 

Every grade of mental and physical development can 
find its niche. For just as there are women scientists with 
some of the finest brains in the country, so there are 
women sweepers who cannot cope with more complicated 
tasks. This does not, however, signify any civic distinc- 
tion—the children of both go to the same school and 
have equal opportunities of developing their individual 
talents. 

It is this magnificent achievement of real equality that 
has swept aside what here we call class distinction. For 
in the U.S.S.R. your position and the wage it carries is 
detcrmined purely by your capacity. 

The result is that every family may include a sweeper, a 
scientist, an industrial worker or the member of any other 
section of Soviet life—all living and meeting together in 
equality of home life. 

The case of a head waiter always fascinated me. I met 
him on board a steamer going from Yalta to Odessa. I 
was poring over the menu for lunch, striving to remember 
my fragmentary food Russian, when a distinguished look- 
ing man asked me in French if he could help me. We 
arranged a lovely meal and, as I had arrived before the 
rush, we were able to have a talk. 

His grandfather, he told me, was a Frenchman who had 
fought in the Crimean War. The beauty of the country, 
the softness of the climate, appealed to him and he settled 
in Sevastopol where he started a restaurant. His son suc- 
ceeded him and was, in turn, succeeded by my friend the 
waiter until the Revolution came. 

‘* What happened ? ” I asked. 

** The State took over the restaurant, but I remained as 
manager and my wife with me. Things went very well 
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with us. Our children had a wonderful education and 
great prospects. My eldest son is a judge in the People’s 
Court; my elder daughter is a gynecologist in a big 
hospital.” 

‘** And when did you leave the restaurant ? ”’ 

‘““ A year ago my health was not too good and I had to 
have a change, so I took this job. My wife has stayed on 
as manager and we are together between voyages. I have 
two other children,” he said proudly, “ born after the 
Revolution. They are both strong and handsome. The 
boy is a foreman in a motor car factory, the girl is on a 
Collective farm.” | 

The family meet at vacation time—they try to arrange 
their holidays to suit each other—and crowd into the home 
now run by their mother. I imagined the interchange of 
interests, strengthened by the fundamental tie of strong 
affection ; the feelings of the woman who had seen her 
children choose their own calling and rise to the fulfilment 
of their desire. How different from this country where 
so often it is only through the grinding sacrifice of parents 
that such opportunities can be bought. 

Family gatherings are joyous affairs in Russia—anniver- 
saries, weddings, are celebrated with great preparations. 
Parties, indeed, are very popular and any excuse is enough 
for giving one. There is always a great deal of food on 
these occasions—caviare, chicken, Russian sweetmeats, 
pastries, and ice cream being the main attractions. Cheese 
is also popular though it was not generally eaten in pre- 
Revolution days. Butter is beautiful—war-time paucity 
compels the adjective—and sour cream with fruit or soup 
a dream. Once launched, a Russian party never seems to 
stop. It starts early, goes on late and may extend into the 
next day—in relays of guests. 

Christmas, it may be said, has returned to the Soviet 
calendar as a social feast. Legend has it that at a Pioneer 
Club an official dressed up as Father Christmas, known in 
Russia as St. Nicholas, appeared and handed toys and 
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goodies to all the children. A member of the Young Com- 
munist League frowned on the proceedings. 

‘* This,” he said, “‘1is a return to superstition. It must 
be reported to the local Secretary of the Party.” 

The official looked up meekly. ‘“‘ I am the Secretary,” 
he answered and offered the interrupter a mouth organ 
—which, after an inward struggle, he accepted. 

Even the shabbiest homes have a spirit of friendly 
hospitality, and a live expectancy of better things to 
come. One day there will be modern flats for all, with 
gas, electric light and a shower bath. Meanwhile the 
people learn of the progress of the plan through their 
local clubs and papers and take part in the effort towards 
achievement. 

The Soviet woman is a most resourceful creature and 
in a moment of emergency galvanises the most amazing 
improvisation. 

I remember on one occasion I was in a motor coach on 
an excursion with some thirty women of different ages and 
occupations. We were suddenly held up by a hole in the 
road. The men working on the breach announced that 
the way was impassable—it would take them some hours 
to get the hole filled in. But the women were not prepared 
to retire. With one movement they flowed on to the road 
and, looking round, saw some boards on an adjacent 
building site. They fetched them en masse, and in a miracle 
of co-ordinated effort bridged the gulf—the empty motor 
coach was encouraged slowly but triumphantly over the 
chasm and the excursion proceeded to the accompaniment 
of appreciative masculine cheers. 

Within a generation the Soviet woman has evolved from 
social and mental serfdom to a high pitch of leadership. 
With man she is in the front ranks of science, medicine, 
industry, in every phase of social life. Her husband’s com- 
rade, she works and fights beside him, an equal member of 
that great family which is the Soviet State. 

I shall always remember what Maxim Gorki said on a 
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memorable occasion. He was speaking at an Inter- 
national conference of writers. 

“ Soviet literature,” said he, “ will only take its rightful 
place in the world when we produce a genius great enough 
to depict the Soviet woman. Then, but not till then, can 
we lay claim to supreme art.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OLDER GENERATION 


THE process of adaptation to new conditions is always 
difficult for the middle-aged. There are, as we know, 
people whose brains remain unhardened all their life with 
unfailingly quick reaction. But for those who have settled 
mentally and physically into a rut general upheaval is 
inevitably painful. Thus in the Soviet, while the older 
generation showed considerable powers of assimilation, the 
period between the breaking of the old régime and the 
establishment of the new must have been a time of con- 
siderable perplexity and pain. This applies especially to 
contingents of the professional classes, suddenly brought up 
against the abolition of vested interests and settled incomes. 
There were many over-forties in sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion, and of these necessarily the workers formed the larger 
portion, but even they found it hard to fit into a world of 
main drainage and general mechanisation, though in their 
joy at the humanisation of their lives they followed their 
children through the mazes of modern industrialism and 
bravely grappled with the task of rudimentary education. : 

So great indeed was the hunger for instruction that the 
schools were swamped with fathers, mothers and grand- 
parents eager to learn to read and write. Evening classes 
were started, but neither accommodation nor teaching 
staffs could cope with the influx, and at last the children 
took a hand and set to work on their elders who, 1n a beau- 
tiful humility, gratefully accepted the tuition of small boys 
and girls, and patiently spelt out the Russian equivalent 
for ‘“‘ The cat is on the mat,”’ performing prodigies in the 
way of pothooks and hangers, or whatever their opposite 
numbers may be in the U.S.S.R. Such a thirst for know- 
ledge was unheard of, and so determined was the individual 
onslaught against ignorance that the percentage of illi- 
terates rushed to a phenomenal fall, dropping to the 
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figure already stated of 2} per cent. This decrease is 
nationally attributed to the Flowers of Life, without whose 
sweet help and patience the older generation would have 
been badly handicapped. 

Adult education once started went on triumphantly, the 
children leading their progenitors along the paths of geo- 
graphy, history and even economics. This second bloom- 
ing is typical of a people who, as a whole, are ageless in 
that they never consider they are too old to learn or to 
work. 

But sometimes things of the mind are more easily under- 
stood than objective developments. This is the case among 
the older generation of every country. In England elderly 
ladies do not always take kindly to new-fangled electric 
sweepers and other gadgets ; some still shrink from the 
telephone. In Russia they have a different phobia. 
Unfamiliar with improved plumbing, it seems to many 
even now that to pull the plug may inevitably bring 
cistern and ceiling on their heads ! And when faced by a 
decision, possibly in an up-to-date hotel, the more timorous 
may just creep away leaving the chain unpulled, to the 
consquent scandal of foreign tourists who, not realising the 
real reason, complain of appalling carelessness. 

But this and other failures of adjustment are disappear- 
ing under the help and encouragement of the young folk, 
so that survivals have almost caught up with contemporary 
standards. Especially is this the case among the workers. 
Women well over fifty take a keen pride in their job, how- 
ever humble, and will often carry on long after pension age. 
I met a fine old warrior employed in the lower reaches of 
the newspaper trade. She was a kind of printer’s devil on 
the Moscow Daily News and used to take proofs to and from 
the works to the Editorial offices. 

I had an appointment with the Editor of that paper, 
but owing to a misunderstanding I turned up at the works 
and Nina Davidova was deputed to show me the way. She 
had a jolly, wrinkled old face, creased in a perpetual smile, 
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and wore the traditional shawl and a white headcloth 
round her thick Srey hair. She took my hand in friendly 
Russian fashion and offered me some sunflower seeds— 
she never stopped chewing—which I found quite palatable, 
with a queer pungent taste. The older generation still 
patronise this delicacy, but youth has shed the fashion. 

Nina convoyed me quite safely, and waited until my 
interview was over, when, still holding my hand, she set 
off up the street, pausing outside a large building full of 
offices. She entered one on the ground floor and proudly 
presented a very pretty, fair-haired typist who spoke. 
American-English most fluently. 

“* Granny really ought not to be working,” she protested. 
‘* She’s far too old, but she just won’t give up. Her Union 
Committee sent for her last year and suggested that she 
should retire—she would have had a good pension. But 
she wouldn’t hear of it. She shouted at the Committee 
and threatened to complain to Stalin himself if they 
stopped her job. And, believe me, she would have done 
it. “Had they any complaint to make of her work,’ she 
demanded, but of course they couldn’t say a word and 
finally she went off in triumph.” 

Nina listened with great relish—-she would, I am sure, 
have recognised the recital of her story in any language. 
In her own view, she was good for another twenty years at 
least at her job, and I could see her waging a renewed 
struggle, possibly toothless and hard of hearing, when the 
cringing Committee should again suggest retirement. 

The printer’s devil symbolises a whole army of veterans, 
both from the working and the middle class. Like many 
of her contemporaries, Nina belonged to the old Bolshevist 
Party, and was a grandmother of the Revolution. But 
there are still left-overs who have neither the desire nor 
the initiative to take part in industrial or political life. 
Widowed in the Great War or the civil struggles, they stay 
at home on a small pension and their children’s contribu- 
tions. But they exist in peace and their decision is not 
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challenged. There is no communal or official compulsion 
towards a more active part in life by these dwellers in the 
pre-Revolution backwater. A passive citizen is neither 
admired nor emulated, but so long as he or she is not 
specifically anti-social every forbearance is shown. 

Women of the type I have described cling to their old 
possessions, including the family samovar, the elegant 
copper urn of Tsarist times, now generally displaced by the 
electric kettle, and on festive occasions bring out treasures 
of china, rare embroideries and bits of jewellery, cherished 
perhaps for generations. And here I should point out that 
the constitution in Article 10 ensures that: “ The right of 
citizens to personal property in their income from work 
and in their savings, in their dwelling houses and auxiliary 
household economy, their domestic furniture and utensils 
and objects of personal use and comfort, as well as the 
right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, are 
protected by law.” 

I should say that many of these personal oddments— 
jewellery, etc.—have been given to the National Defence 
Fund. The Soviet press records that among others, the 
descendants of the poet Lermontov have presented a pair 
of diamond ear-rings, the most valuable of their family 
heirlooms. ; 

In the early days of the Revolution, Tsarist survivals of 
the professional classes were a grave problem, though it is 
true that some were heart and soul for the cause. I always 
remember that Stanislavsky, of the famous Moscow Art 
Theatre, and Otto Schmidt, then a Reader at the Uni- 
versity, were among the first to answer Lenin’s appeal to 
the intelligentsia to come over and help him. But a large 
majority of officials, doctors and others of the same caste, 
not only held aloof but actively conspired with pro-Tsarist 
elements. 

For this reason the Soviet nation, founded on the radius 
trial and agricultural workers, regarded the intelligentsia 
with such suspicion and hostility, that a civil servant, 
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clerical or technical—irrespective of capacity—was paid 
half the wages of a skilled artisan. Public opinion de- 
manded the differentiation, and the Government, then as 
now, represented the majority. But there was no dis- 
crimination as to rations, living space, etc., though they 
suffered from social ostracism. 

The small response to Lenin’s appeal for the support of 
the educated undoubtedly widened the breach. But again 
it was public opinion not the law which judged them, and 
the epithet of contra-Revolutionary, though possibly 
deserved, was generally dreaded. 

I realised that this was so in 1930 when I had a queer 
encounter in the old streets of Minsk. Bunny and I were 
looking for the Foreign Office to register our arrival, but 
though we had the address we could not find out where it 
was for none of the Minskites seemed to understand a word 
of French or English, and it looked like astalemate. Then 
we saw an elderly man, with a scholarly face, in the oldest 
suit imaginable. In a world of shabby clothes, his gar- 
ments patched to the bone seemed more conspicuous than 
rags. Once more we asked the way and he replied in 
English. But he spoke hurriedly, with an apprehensive 
glance to left and right. Then, having explained, he 
almost ran down the street, disappearing like a shadow. 
It was obvious that he was trying to cover up his knowledge 
of a foreign language which stamped him as belonging to 
a privileged ‘Tsarist class. 

The type he represented undoubtedly had an unpleasant 
time which, however, belonged completely to those early 
days. For it was not the actual knowledge that the people 
resented but the fact that only the privileged few had been 
able to acquire it and, as a whole, had not used their 
education for the betterment of conditions. 

Nowadays, under national education, the younger intelli- 
gensia are the pride of the people. 

I was frankly sorry for middle-class left-overs of my 
own sex whan I first went to Russia. They seemed so dere- 
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lict, adrift from their own kind, their families dispersed, 
their husbands dead or casually re-married: without 
home or hope, there seemed nothing left for them to live 
for, except in rare cases of political enthusiasm. But 
within a few years the alteration was marked. The 
modifications of the divorce laws, the sense of parental 
responsibility, above all the return to the home which has 
so notably increased, changed the older feminine outlook 
so that even the most diehard survivals have found a niche. 

At this time I made every effort to explain the situation 
in the British press, then frankly anti-Soviet. I did my 
best to expose the canards that distinguished surgeons could 
not get enough to eat, that scientists were put to brick- 
laying and former Ambassadors reduced to the rank of 
office boys. And all this at the very time that the great 
Pavlov—never a convert to the Soviet ideal—with a corps 
of brilliant assistants, was carrying on the research which 
made his name world famous, under the admiring protec- 
tion of the Government which provided special equipment 
denied him by the Tsarist State. 

That even Pavlov had his correspondence censored and 
his notebooks analysed is more than probable. Fifth- 
columnists still maintained foreign contacts, using the most 
innocent and unsuspecting avenues for conveying informa- 
tion. 

But so dense was the poison-gas of misrepresentation 
that it was almost impossible to obtain publicity for an 
impartial statement. Not that Editors or their staffs 
desired to suppress facts—the pressure came from the 
proprietors who followed the Government policy of 
suppression. 

I suffered for my views at this time, for it is of no satis- | 
faction to a journalist to have articles commissioned and 
paid for which never see the light of print. And that is 
what happened, not once or twice, but repeatedly. 

Thus it is only now—when Russia’s unique unity and 
matchless defence compels admission—those newspapers 
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which formally pilloried are at last compelled to salute the 
Soviet. ° 

What might be described as the cold-shoulder era in the 
Soviet, when, as I have said, professional left-overs were 
ostracised, came to a surprisingly early end. In the 
U.S.S.R. you cannot measure evolution, social] or 
mechanical, by time. Processes which in Western Europe 
take an epoch to develop follow almost directly on national 
decision, and within three years of my Minsk encounter 
public feeling demanded a re-adjustment of treatment. By 
general acclamation the scale of payment for non-manual 
labour was revised and professional workers of all grades, 
like their proletarian fellows, received the full rent of their 
Capacity. By that time sons and daughters of the workers 
had joined the civil services so that the personal as well as 
the financial element was modified. 

This revision brought a particularly sweeping change in 
the writing profession. Under the imprimatur of labour 
literary people—and also journalists—had a thin time. 
State publishing houses, run by the workers, were con- 
cerned with the matter rather than the manner of books 
submitted, and so long as an MS. concentrated on econo- 
mics, soundly built on Marxist doctrine, its style or syntax 
were not of primary importance. Authors of established 
reputation were quite reasonably dealt with, but the com- 
paratively unknown who ventured novels or poems were 
turned down—unless of proletarian lineage. 

“ It was like a Freemason’s Lodge,” said a Soviet writer 
laughing at the recollection, “* to which the password was 
Labour. If you were so lucky as to have an engine-driver 
for a father the door was open to you. If, on the other 
hand, your forebears were of bourgeois caste you hadn’t a 
chance. Politics had nothing to do with it. Your family 
might be rooted in Revolution but if they had not worked 
with their hands it did not count.” 

This embargo may sound not only fantastic but most 
unjust. It should, however, be remembered that for 
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generations workers and peasants had been ground down 
and it was not easy for them to shed antagonism and suspi- 
cion when, at long last, they were on top. 

But the interregnum was short lived. 

The results of labour publishing was a vast output of 
rather dreary tomes dealing with production, distribution 
and the ethics of State ownership, most of them written by 
admirable citizens without training in the art of expres- 
sion. As a consequence the sales of contemporary issues 
fell down while editions of Tchehov, Tolstoi, Dickens and 
Sir Walter Scott leapt up. Public opinion, as usual, was 
galvanised into action. Gorki, as the spokesman of the 
people, impressed on Stalin that the State was losing its 
readers, and forthwith the publishing control known as 
R.A.P.P. was reconstituted. ‘The Union of Soviet writers, 
without distinction of class, was formed and representatives 
appointed on editorial boards throughout the book trade— 
magazines and journals being included in their jurisdic- 
tion. This meant a great deal to the older generation, and 
writers and journalists free from censorship came back to 
their kingdom. Novels, plays and poems joyously poured 
from the press. 

There was never any difficulty with the older theatrical 
people. Most of those who shrank from the Soviet system 
made a get-away in the early years, the rest settling down 
quite comfortably. Stanislavsky describes how swiftly the 
Soviet audiences reacted to his productions. Men and 
women who had never seen a play listened in hushed 
attention to The Cherry Orchard without showing the slighest 
annoyance at the bourgeois types upon the stage, all 
spellbound by the consummate art of author and players. 
Pre-Revolution and contemporary actors alike receive 
high honours as Artists of the People. They earn good 
salaries and when they retire a spacious, lovely residential 
club is at their service. There is a great respect and 
veneration for art in the Soviet, and the greatest possible 
consideration is shown to all the Bohemian professions. 
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Musicians, to me, are timeless if not ageless, and the 
older generation in Russia have settled in quite happily. 
They still conserve professional tradition and wear 
authentic evening dress at star performances. At Yalta 
the Guillaume Quartette, of European reputation, ap- 
peared complete with starched shirts and swallow-tails, to 
the delight of a huge audience—sartorial appreciation 
being mixed with musical enthusiasm. 

In the medical profession survivals are inclined to mis- 
trust modern science, and in maternity cases turn to 
anesthetics rather than to the younger method elsewhere 
described. Like most of the professions, they were under 
a cloud of suspicion in the early years, but with the lifting 
of the class ban they, too, took their rightful place. Some 
of them, I am told, are diehards in their treatments, but 
though prejudiced they are not obstructive, and the 
national habit of discussion, the probe of the perpetual 
“why,” prevents ossification of opinion. Moreover, the 
Commissariat of Public Health is never static—Soviet long 
planning takes care of that. 

Every year the number of emzgrés who have made peace 
with the Soviet seems to increase. Ex-landed proprietors, 
aristocrats, distinguished authors have returned to their 
native land and, like prodigal sons, been feasted and made 
much of. Prince Mirsky, internationally famous as critic 
and author, went back some years ago (leaving his title 
behind him), and among other activities was literary 
broadcaster on the Moscow radio. Alexei Tolstoi, recon- 
ciled even earlier, is now a praminent political figure. 
Descendants of famous men sometimes act as Curators at 
the family home and estate, and to safeguard the memen- 
tos and literary treasures in the great Leo Tolstoi’s house 
his niece acted as cicerone. She has shown thousands of 
enthusiasts the pictures and manuscripts of the famous 
novelist, and up to the last moment did her best to save 
them from the ravages of the Nazis who wantonly set fire 
to priceless possessions. 
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In the country a left-over peasant strikes one as an 
anachronism. The gulf between an isolationist woman 
and her young daughter is often unbelievable. I met a 
typical example at a Collective farm. The mother, in the 
dark shawl and dingy headcloth, might have been seventy 
instead of fifty-five. She looked miserable, was obviously 
unhappy and her hands were terribly work-worn. The 
girl was smartly shingled and wearing a well-fitting jumper 
and skirt. The youngest of the family of eight, she was the 
only survivor, the other children having died in infancy. 
At sixteen—school leaving age—she had gone to an agricul- 
tural college where she had learnt French and English and 
was now an agronomist earning a good salary. Her 
parents lived only a few miles away. 

** I do so wish they would join me at the Collective,” the 
girl said. “‘ You can’t think how dreadful their cottage is, 
with leaking roof and a foul-smelling lamp. There are 
bugs in the walls—they’ve been there for years—and in the 
bedding too. But there’s no time for mother to clean the 
place, she and father both have to work so hard on their 
wretched bit of land. I help all I can but whatever I do | 
mother won’t budge. She says she started there and she 
will die there—she doesn’t like new ideas.”’ 

But there are other survival types, and of these the most 
inspiring was a splendid woman of sixty whom I met in 
Moscow. She was up for the Agricultural Exhibition with 
her husband, a large man with a sullen face. Vava used 
to hold court in the lounge ; she was first class copy and 
journalists surrounded her. Brought up in the same cir- 
cumstances as the young agronomist, she had married into 
a home poor as herown. The husband, a good-for-nothing, 
would not work and to keep herself and her babies she got 
a job on the neighbouring estate. It was a matter of long 
hours and very little money and often what she earned her 
husband would take. It was a wretched existence for him 
as well as for her, for, as she always explained to her inter- 
viewers, in those days a man had only two amusements, 
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drinking vodka and beating his wife. But when the 
Revolution came she broke free and joined a Collective 
with her children, leaving father to fend for himself. Vava 
made good at the farm, learnt to read and write, attended 
classes on agriculture and was finally elected manager. 
Meanwhile her husband, without vodka or wife, offered 
himself as labourer at the Collective when Vava had 
graciously taken him on. And now, a little sheepish, he 
hovered in attendance, and during the pauses of her narra- 
tive she put up her hand and adjusted his tie or pulled his 
jacket straight in maternal solicitude. 

Most Soviet waiters in hotels and cafés are of an old 
vintage. Youth does not seem to take kindly to the 
calling, but while the grandfathers know their job they are 
a little slow. But if they do not hurry they are never tired, 
and though they are supposed to work a shift of eight hours 
only some of them seem to stay on duty day and night. At 
whatever hour I might return to my hotel in Moscow— 
early or late—I used to find the same old waiter always at 
hand. It was never the wrong hour for a succulent meal, 
perfectly cooked and prepared, and he always had a smile. 
They are a paternal race, these survivals, with the fidelity 
of Tchechov’s Firs to the most temporary client. 

A venerable head waiter at Kiev was a great joy. He 
thoroughly approved of the Revolution but lamented the 
total disappearance of the hotel gold plate which used to 
be reserved for high ceremonial occasions. He was in 
charge of a number of tables in the Courtyard where 
grape vines used to clamber up the walls and giant sun- 
flowers grew in large green tubs. He would tell me of 
the marvellous banquets he had served before the Soviet 
days, and speak almost regretfully of the great nobles he 
and his assistants had carried from the table—hopelessly, 
or as he indicated in his delicious broken English— 
triumphantly drunk. 

The book-keeper at the same hotel was also a survival. 
He used to bow politely every time a visitor passed his desk 
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and would present the bill on a tin tray which I am sure 
was a symbol of the old silver salver. He seemed to spend 
his whole life over the books, checking his totals on the 
abacus—an arrangement of wooden beads strung on wires 
in a small frame. The Russians, like the Chinese, make 
the most intricate calculations on this contraption, flicking 
out the rate of exchange from £5 to a two-shilling piece in 
a flash. © 

Hotel staffs generally seem to include older women who 
act as floor housekeepers. They keep an eye on bed- 
making and room cleaning, and though the younger 
generation work the Hoovers and the electric polishers, 
you leave your room key with the housekeeper, who always 
has a wonderful knack of fitting faces to numbers. I was 
invariably given the right one. Kindly, motherly crea- 
tures, they would bring me a glass of tea if I returned tired, 
or suggest with appropriate sleeping gestures that I should 
have a nap. 

You will find many of these dear old ladies employed in 
families as housekeepers, where their services are greatly 
prized. They have their recognised time off, but rarely 
seem to take it, identifying themselves with the life of the 
household and adoring the children. There is a general 
affection and respect for the men and women who were 
workers in the time of the Tsar. People will always listen 
to their stories of past splendours with a kindly scepticism 
that is never hurtful to old pride. 

Then there are co-operatives of craftsmen which take in 
many of the older generation. The artists of the district of 
Palleth, where for hundreds of years ikons were painted, 
have formed such a society. They pool their colours and 
other tools of trade and after deducting cost of renewal 
share the profits of their sales according to talent and 
Capacity, the Soviet art stores providing a continual 
market. In the bad old days of usury and sweating 
the Palleth painters had to borrow on prospective com- 
missions until loan and interest accumulated to a sum 
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almost beyond the hope of repayment. Some of the 
unhappy borrowers became such slaves of the lender that 
they finally rece1ved but meagre pittance for their 
exquisite work. 

The State fosters the continuance of handicraft—basket- 
making, embroidery, hand-weaving, peasant pottery, etc.— 
and small co-operatives can be formed like that of the 
painters. 

If, however, any individual prefers to work entirely on 
his own he is free to do so and to sell his goods in open 
market or to the State direct. This applies to every craft 
—including the little dressmaker, cobbler, etc. But, and 
this is the inviolable Soviet law—in no case must these 
individuals become private employers of labour. 

A relic of the old days is the droshky and its driver. 
These incredible vehicles—rather on a par with the speci- 
men hansom cab which still haunts the London streets 
—carry on, rusty, broken-down and springless, but eternal. 
You will find them in cities and small towns, even in 
Moscow they lurk in a back street off the centre. The 
drivers are aged and ricketty like their equipages, but 
though they are shabby they have a cheery twinkle and, 
judging by their flow of language, a considerable gift of 
repartee. They still find fares—farmers up from the coun- 
try like to relapse into a horse-drawn vehicle. Elderly 
women love to exchange the gossip of the town as they 
jingle along—there is distinctly a Victorian flavour about 
the droshky. 

The State protects and acknowledges these antiques. 
They have a co-operative Union under which the drivers 
share their profits—or again they can work individually if 
they wish. There does not seem much surplus for replace- 
ment or even repairs, for some of the conveyances are 
‘literally bound together with wire and string. Droshkys 
and their drivers are diminishing, and when one or both - 
break irretrievably they are not renewed. But while they 
exist they work, and the Soviet people, for all their 
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mechanical triumphs, have a friendly recognition of them 


both. 
Tolerance is one of the greenest leaves in the Soviet 


crown. 


“ CHAPTER V 
HOW IT IS DONE 


** But how is it all done ? ” asked an intelligent English 
girl, astonished to learn that there is no unemployment in 
the U.S.S.R. ‘“‘ And where do they get the money for 
national education, university and professional training 
and all the rest ? ” 

The answer is simple but to her it seemed amazing. 

The Soviet Union—land and industry with all its con- 
comitant parts—belongs to the nation which controls the 
administration through directly elected deputies whose 
term of office is determined by fidelity to their under- 
takings. 

This holds good throughout the whole system, and to 
make the position clear to my young friend [ put it as 
follows. 

The smallest unit of government is the village Council 
or Soviet to which members are elected by direct and 
secret ballot. Each section of the inhabitants—farmers, 
teachers, technicians, housewives, etc., selects a nominee, 
the prime requisites being knowledge of his or her job and 
high integrity of character. The various candidates thus 
chosen then stand for election when 50 per cent. of the 
voters must poll or the election is declared null and void. 

The village Soviet thus elected, besides local responsi- 
bilities, has to look farther afield and co-operate with 
neighbouring communities in mutual plans for develop-. 
ments, so avoiding any possibility of overlapping or waste. 

Next comes the district Soviet, formed of elected repre- 
sentatives from neighbouring villages. The district Soviet 
is linked again to area and territorial town and city Soviets, 
until’ the chain of local government reaches the Supreme 
Soviet of the individual Republic, which, in turn, joins up 
with the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or, as we should 


call it, Parliament. Each separate Republic has its own 
81 
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Constitution which takes into account the specific features 
of the Republic and is drawn up in full conformity with 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Throughout all these processes, reaching from the village 

Soviets to the Parliamentary apex, the people themselves 
have control of the Government machine by reason of 
their power to terminate the office of their deputies should 
these not fulfil their duties satisfactorily. 
_ Each local Soviet, village or city, is responsible for the 
general welfare of its citizens, for carrying out building 
plans, organising industry and housing, for the supply and 
distribution of food, fuel and light, and for adequate 
defence and security of the State. Public services, hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, stores, theatres, schools, clinics, hospitals 
are all under local Soviet control, and each unit must give 
an account of its stewardship. 

All plans—agricultural, industrial, transport and their 
contingent liabilities—are agreed with the district Soviet 
and the Supreme Soviet of the Republic ; final approval 
being given by the local Planning Commission which 
represents the National Planning Commission of.the whole 
U.S.S.R. These affiliations guard against any redundancy 
and decisions are made within the scope of each Five Year 
Plan. But as the finance for development 1s scheduled well 
in advance of requirements, immediate local essentials can 
be executed without delay, all expenditure being arranged 
through the local branch of the Soviet Bank as part of the 
National Finance Commission. 

All development of the country—local and national—is 
carried out at cost price for, as we have seen, the nation 
alone owns its natural wealth and hires its labour, thereby 
eliminating the middle man and the host of parasitic 
private sub-contractors which under the Capitalist system 
all have their pickings thereby piling up the costs and 
adding a fictitious value to every contract. 

This elimination of vested interests runs Paouer the 
whole of the Soviet system. 
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The educational system, from the primary school up to 
the University, is run by the nation, and the advantages 
are there for any and every citizen. For to the Soviet the 
development of individual human talent, energy and enter- 
prise is of paramount importance, and where there is 
ability the nation must bring it to fruition and so add to 
the sum total of the people’s wealth—of art, literature, 
science, mathematics and all the various departments of 
man’s genius. 

‘Do you mean that in the Soviet my young sister could 
go to the University not only free but as a fundamental 
right ? ? asked my young friend. 

‘* Of course,” I answered, and went on to tell her what 
I have already said in other words elsewhere in this book : 
‘* Education is part of youth’s inheritance, and whether 
they be the children of a sweeper, a doctor, a Commissar, 
a mechanic—it is all the same. And just as those who 
choose industrial or agricultural life are given the finest 
possible technical training, so the boys and girls who have 
a vocational capacity for things of the mind are afforded 
every opportunity for continual development, that they 
may give of their increasing knowledge to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole.” 

Village and town Soviets in peace time serve for a period 
of two years, the deputies electing their Chairman, or, as 
we should call him, the Mayor, and other executive officers, 
who, as in this country, are assisted by special Committees 
on housing, etc. District, area, regional and the Supreme 
Soviet of a Republic serve for four years, Parliamentary 
elections covering the whole of the country take place at 
intervals of four years also. 

For a general election, as we should call it, the U.S.S.R. 
is divided into constituents of approximately 300,000 
inhabitants. The selection of candidates is extremely 
interesting as showing the democratic control of the 
political machine. In England candidates are usually 
chosen not by the local electorate but by the Tory, Liberal 
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or Labour Caucus, and being a purely Party issue it not 
infrequently happens that a resident of one area may be 
sent to represent the people of another totally dissimilar— 
1.€.. a man from a wealthy district may be returned as 
member for an industrial constituency, the problems of 
which he cannot know without long experience and daily 
contact. 

Not so in the Soviet, where a prospective member is 
locally chosen by popular vote after considerable sifting 
and discussion. 

Throughout each constituency meetings are called by 
the Trades Unions, Communist Party, Collective Farmers, 
etc.—which include every type of industrial and profes- 
sional worker—teachers, doctors, writers, etc., who in their 
various sections nominate their choice. 

When each section has made its decision a representative 
meeting is summoned to consider the respective qualifica- 
tions of the selectees—men or women. After full debate; 
consensus of opinion usually falls into line, the final selec- 
tion being determined by a show of hands. But, as in the 
case of local elections where the candidate goes to the poll, 
a 50 per cent. vote must be registered, otherwise a new 
election is called. It will be seen, therefore, that this 
regulation indisputably endorses choice by acclamation. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. consists of two 
Chambers, the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. ‘This second Chamber is elected on a basis 
of twenty-five Deputies to each Soviet Republic, of which 
there are sixteen. This ratio holds good in the tiniest as in 
the largest Republic. Lithuania with its 2,000,000 and 
Armenia with its 3,000,000 has the same representation as 
Federated Russia 100,000,000 strong. But within some of 
these Republics there are populations who speak a different 
language and have different customs. These are divided 
according to size and number of inhabitants into auto- 
nomous Republics, which are given eleven Deputies, 
Autonomous Regions with five Deputies and National Areas 
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with one Deputy. Thus each of the 163 nationalities 
enjoys real equality with its neighbours. 

Stalin has been the genius of this great conception in 
which remote colonies previously uncivilised and hideously 
exploited, with small neglected congeries, have been 
brought to full co-operation with the parent State. Imagine 
our House of Lords, with its hereditary landowning legis- 
lators, transformed into a Chamber where every country 
in our Empire—large or small, rich or poor, backward or 
civilised—had a vote in the development and control of its 
territory and its people. 

The executive powers of the Soviet Government are 
vested in what we over here call Ministers and the Russians 
Commissars, while our Ministries of State are known as 
the People’s Commissariats. 

The Commissars are elected from the Deputies by a full 
Parliament of both Chambers when they themselves elect 
their leader or Premier from among their ranks. This 
system is entirely opposite to that adopted in England, 
where the Premier is nominated by his particular political 
party and he himself chooses his Cabinet. 

Premier Stalin, who has held this position since the death 
of Lenin, is not only the elected head of the Government, 
the elected Commissar for National Defence and Secretary 
of the Communist Party, but he is also M.P. for a Moscow 
constituency. And though he is the leader of a vast people, 
the brains of a stupendous military campaign, should he 
fail in his responsibilities he would be liable to be sum- 
moned as a deputy by his electorate to give an account of 
his stewardship. Should his account be found wanting, he 
would forfeit his seat and automatically could no longer be 
a Commissar or eligible to hold his high offices. 

As Stalin himself has said to the electorate of his Moscow 
Constituency :— 


** My advice, the advice of a candidate for Deputy, is to remember 
this right of the electors, the right to recall their Deputies before their 
term expires, to watch over their Deputies, to control them, and 
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should they take it into their heads to swerve from the right path, to 
get rid of them and demand the calling of new elections. 

** The Government is obliged to call new elections. My advice is 
to remember this law and make use of it if need be.” 


I wonder what would have been the effect on our own 
Government at the time of the Malaya debacle had this 
procedure been available to the people of England— 
especially the electors of certain constituencies. 

The People’s Commissars are responsible to the Supreme 
Soviet, but to guard against any possible slip-up while 
Parliament is not in Session powers have been given to a 
Presidium elected from M.P.’s to discuss and appoint 
Commissars, to adopt laws and generally function for the 
Government. The Presidium—at this moment under the 
Presidency of Kalinin, that courteous and most able man 
—is bound to summon Parliament at least twice a year to 
give a report of its work. Meantime each M.P. has been 
in his own constituency devoting his energies to the 
interests—political, agricultural, industrial or personal— 
of his people. For in the Soviet Union an M.P. has a full- 
time job which carries a salary of 2,000 roubles a month. 

The election of Deputies to the Supreme Soviet of a 
Republic is precisely similar to that for the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. or Parliament. The same process is gone 
through for selection of candidates and there is one Deputy 
to every 300,000 inhabitants. 

The election of a Soviet representative does not end the 
responsibilities of the voters either. Lenin designed his 
scheme of Government to awake and quicken political con- 
sciousness so that each and every man and woman should 
feel it was their special job to speed up efficiency, save 
waste and uphold a national standard of good workman- 
ship and effective administration. 

To take a full part in this co-operation the workers in 
factories, farms, offices, etc., elect representatives known 
as activists willing to help voluntarily with local adminis- 
tration. It is their job to bring tothe notice of the muni- 
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cipal authorities any waste, neglect or inefficiency com- 
plained of by the electorate. In some cases the activists 
show such constructive ability in local affairs that they 
ultimately hold official positions under the Soviet or 
Council. By this means the Council is animated by the 
driving force of those who have proved themselves pro- 
gressively social minded. 

The training ground for this emanation of public spirit 
is primarily the Communist Party, which numbers 
2,500,000 out of a population of 200,000,000. This small 
band are the heirs and inheritors of those devotees who 
endured exile, imprisonment and death for their beliefs 
in the founding of the Soviet State, and to-day they still 
carry the fiery cross of dedication to national ideals. 

Party membership, demanding considerable strength of 
character and mental aptitude, entails self-discipline, 
abnegation and unstinted sacrifice in the service of the 
people. These requirements are beyond the powers of 
most men and women, and while millions of Soviet citizens 
wholeheartedly support the Party, only a minority feel 
they are fit and proper persons to apply to join its ranks. 

There is another reason for this holding back, especially 
in the country ; all the people are unswerving adherents 
to Communism—the vesting of property in the Community 
—but some of them retain‘a faith in God, and it is a funda- 
mental of the Party that there is no objective will outside 
the Universe. But while Party members deny the existence 
of God they practise all the Christian virtues, laying their 
lives, their talents, the whole force of their being on the 
altar of their country and, dismissing the faith, are fervent 
in the pursuit of its highest ideals. 

There are members of the Party in the forefront of every 
struggle. You will find them conspicuously present in the 
Red Army where their passionate enthusiasm, their un- 
stinted devotion runs through the ranks like a flame. In 
Government departments, in every Court of Law, in 
factories and workshops, stores and farms, they are the 
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custodians of the Constitution, the jealous guards of the 
protection and privileges it ensures. They are the inspira- 
tion of the nation, the perpetual missioners of the Soviet 
Gospel—the inalienable right of the people to the land and 
all that therein is. 

The rank and file members remain in their normal jobs, 
devoting as much as possible of their leisure to the further- 
ance of the Party, under the guidance of a locally selected 
Committee. On the same lines as the Municipal Govern- 
ment there are District Committees, with a Central Com- 
mittee at the top. It is from these Committees that Party 
officials are chosen for whole time jobs. They are at 
the behest of their leaders, ready at a moment’s notice to 
proceed wherever they are sent. The work is unremitting 
and the pay small, Party funds being raised from the 
members who contribute a percentage of their earnings. 

It may be said that the Party has such a vocation for 
leadership that it determines the selection of Parliamentary 
candidates. But this is not inevitably so, especially in the 
agricultural areas where non-Party members are often 
nominated. Once the candidate is elected Party considera- 
tions disappear. At the last General Election the following 
instructions were issued by the Central Committee :— 


** We call upon all Communist and Communist sympathisers to vote 
for non-Party candidates with the same unanimity they would show 
for candidates belonging to that Party.” 


It is interesting to note that in the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. to-day, of 569 Deputies in the Soviet of the 
Union, 461 are Party members and 108 non-Party. In the 
second Chamber, the Soviet of Nationalities, the numbers 
are 409 and 165 respectively. There is also a clear 
majority of Party men in the elected Commissars. Their 
posts as heads of Government departments—Health, In- 
dustry, Trade, Transport—demand the organising and 
administrative power which is the Party’s pride. Each 
Republic elects its own Commissars, who carry out similar 
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functions to those elected by Parliament with whom they 
work. 

The National Planning Commission is a determining 
factor in Soviet development, economic and social. It is 
not only concerned in production and prices—industrial 
and agricultural—but checks up in the progress of Univer- 
sities, schools, hospitals, clinics, any and all State organisa- 
tions. There is in Moscow a special building where daily 
reports of work done are received and at any moment the 
precise position of an enterprise can be determined and 
local authorities immediately advised as to essential 
re-organisation or speed-up. 

The Soviet Trade Unions, with a membership of 85 per 
cent. of the workers in the whole country, take a consider- 
able share in national and local government. With a total 
membership of 23,000,000—more than the rest of the 
Trade Union world put together—their influence is appre- 
ciated by the Government and they are consulted on all 
proposed new measures and are given specific powers in 
regard to rates of pay, hours of labour, etc. 

The Unions negotiate fresh wage agreements every year 
with the employing bodies—District and City Soviets, Gom- 
missariats, etc.—and all such agreements are collective, 
any separate arrangement being forbidden by law. The 
Unions also have a voice in the planning of production 
and the price of goods. These functions in the early years 
of the Soviet régime were carried out by the Minister fof 
Labour. This office has now been abolished ; power,*in 
conformity with the rest of the Constitution, being vested 
in the nation and their elected representatives. The Con- 
stitution, founded on the practical knowledge and actual 
experience of the probation period, was drawn up in 1936 
when it passed into law. 

In all cases, however, negotiations are subject to the 
endorsement of the rank and file, whose servants the Union 
officials are. Formally the free social Insurance Funds 
were controlled by a Government official, but now these 
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have been deflected to the more intimate administration 
of the Unions. 

Further, and this to me is most important, the Unions 
are responsible for calling meetings of all workers in any 
enterprise when questions of production, management and 
general efficiency are discussed. Reports on these meetings 
are sent to the management, the Commissar of the Indus- 
try as a whole, the local Commissar and the local and 
parliamentary representatives of the district. By this 
means improvements are swiftly adopted and output 
hindrances overcome. This process of discussion and 
investigation may seem cumbrous, but, as Heine said, 
** Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and insistence 
on these fundamentals is. the motive force of the Soviet 
in its continual battle against easy thinking and soft 
living. 

Other Trade Union functions concern the safeguarding 
of the workers from accident, preserving their rights and 
securing the fullest ventilation of all grievances. They are 
also responsible for factory amenities and these I propose 
to deal with in a further chapter. 

Trade Unionism in the U.S.S.R., unlike this country, is 
organised on an industrial basis. ‘That is to say, all the 
workers—manual, administrative and technical—in any 
given industry belong to the same union. In England, 
under private ownership, the diversity of Unions repre- 
sented in any one firm considerably hampers a quick 
settlement. In the U.S.S.R. the industry speaks with one 
voice. 

Membership of a Union is voluntary, compulsion taking 
the form of moral pressure only. The subscription is small, 
somewhere about 1 per cent. of wages, up to 500 roubles a 
month, when the rate increases. The administrative costs 
are very low as Union officials are considerably helped by 
voluntary activists. For this reason the bulk of the sub- 
scriptions is expended in the provision of co-operative 
factory restaurants, etc. 
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The principle’ of Trade Unionism covers every form of 
livelihood—Industrialism, the Professions, Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies and to those of specialised craftsmen. 

What I have said gives an outline of the methods by 
which the Soviet Union is run, but for further and more 
complete information I would refer my readers to the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R., of which an English translation 
is published.* 

Meanwhile, however, the most salient clauses affecting 
individual liberty will be found in an Appendix to this 
book. 

And now let us consider the second part of that question 
put by my young friend: ‘‘ Where does the money come 
from ?” 

The chief source of revenue for national budgeting 1s 
derived from what is known as the turn-over tax. This 
constitutes a percentage of the annual turn-over of every 
State run enterprise, Collective Farms and Co-operative 
Societies being exempt. 

The next item is the tax of 10 per cent. on the profits 
made on every State run enterprise, which—generally 
speaking—brings in about a tenth of the sum raised by the 
turnover tax, while State loans and population taxes form 
very tiny contributions. 

The allocation of the revenue varies according to the 
national planning, and it is significant that the amount 
spent on national defence in 1940 was fifty times greater 
than in 1932, thus showing an increasing realisation of the 
menace of invasion and that Stalin was steadily arming 
against time, having no delusions as to the ultimate military 
objective of the Fuehrer. 

The administration of the land, sea and air forces, like 
the defence of the Soviet Union, is in line with the national 
plan. The departments are subject to the Government 
but are under the control of military, naval] and air experts, 
rather than politicians. 


* Russia To-day Society. Price 3d. 
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There is no standing army in the U.S.S.R. The German 
forces have been held by conscript troops, officered by 
professionals. Conscription at the age of nineteen is 
general throughout the Union, with, in peace time, from 
two years’ training for army, three to four for navy recruits. 
Postponements are granted for health reasons, for students 
taking technical courses and for only sons or sole bread 
winners of a family. Exemption on religious grounds was 
also granted up to 1939 when, as for two years previously 
no applications had been received, it was abolished. In 
normal conditions only about 60 per cent. to 70 per cent. 
of an available 1,500,000 men are called up. 

In addition to their pay, the Government grant serving 
men 50 per cent. of their normal civil earnings. Allow- 
ances are also made to “ non-able-bodied dependants,” 
brothers and sisters up to sixteen—eighteen if they are 
students—fathers if over sixty and mothers of over fifty-five. 
Furthermore, it is compulsory on the local Soviet to ensure 
a home and education for the children and employment for 
those able to work. In ho circumstances must the depen- 
dants suffer from the absence of the male on service. 

A private’s pay is negligible, as in our own Army, but an 
allowance of cigarettes, washing equipment, etc., 1s granted 
with cinema and theatre tickets. Moreover, entertain- 
ment is excellently organised, with sports meetings, etc. 
The welfare of the troops is looked after by a member of 
the Communist Party, known as the Army Political Gom- 
missar and acting under the authority of an officer. He 
is responsible for ensuring that the men have good billets, 
good food and other amenities. His great job is morale, 
and this means not only spreading news, answering ques- 
tions, so that every man may know what is happening in 
the world and what he is fighting for, it also means that no 
man shall nurse a grievance without having a full chance 
of airing it. 

Festivities and conferences in camp or barracks usually 
include guests from peasants and workers in the neighbour- 
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hood. These, in turn, offer hospitality and the unit will 
be adopted by a particular farm or factory. Here again 
the obligations are mutual, for while the civilians shower 
all sorts of delicacies—fruits, cakes, cream, etc.—the mili- 
tary arrange special army and technical courses for ardent 
groups of volunteers eager to keep abreast of modern fight- 
ing methods. One result of this co-operation is shown in 
the marvellous exploits of the guerilla bands throughout 
the country. 

The interior working of the Red forces differs materially 
from our own, for while discipline is strict in its demand for 
immediate and capable execution of an order, the spit and 
polish routine is far less onerous, and though officers must 
_ be saluted on and off duty, during lesiure hours they mix 
freely with their men, eating and talking together in the 
Red clubs and taking equal chances in theatre or cinema 
accommodation. Officers may not employ batmen, but, 
like privates, black their own boots and polish their belts, 
thereby setting a personal example to the men. In the 
cavalry, however, an orderly is told off to look after his 
officer’s horse and its equipment. In the field all ranks 
billet and mess on the same level. In peace time officers 
who are professional and not temporary soldiers live in 
special quarters with their wives and families. 

Red Army officers are recruited from those students who 
choose the fighting forces as a career, in which case they go 
direct from a secondary school to a military college where 
they are under ordinary army discipline, passing out as 
fully qualified professionals. The best N.C.O.’s and rankers 
during their conscription period are offered a commission 
by their battalion commander, and those who accept join 
a military college or should their education have fallen 
below a secondary school standard, they pass through 
special courses in mathematics, etc. There are soldiers 
who, though they cannot attain this education standard, 
have such brilliant military gifts that they are given a 
commission, but such cases are rare. Promotion is rapid 
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and without reference to age. An officer’s pay is on a level 
with that of professional workers in civil life. 

To me, the most significant custom in the Red Army is 
the complete freedom of discussion which follows on peace 
manoeuvres and active operations. Privates have the right 
to debate with superior officers on the validity of their 
tactics or strategy and to argue the merits of an alternative 
plan. This makes for intelligent appreciation of the art of 
war and brings into play individual views and experiences 
of infantry, cavalry or mechanised units. The Army officer 
appreciates this co-operation, he knows that free debate 
at headquarters makes for homogeneous confidence in the 
field. 

It should be remembered that some of the most daring 
military innovations have originated in the U.S.S.R. Para- 
troops evolved from the millions of civilian parachutists 
were first used to fight forest fires, when the significance 
that these could play in war was realised. I remember the 
showing of the film at the London Soviet Embassy where 
paratroops landing behind the line of the supposed enemy 
went into action. It was a thrilling spectacle, greeted by 
most of the British military men present with well-bred 
laughter. : 

It was left to Germany to profit by the experiment, the 
potentialities of which we dismissed as we dismissed the 
importance of our own invention of the tank. 

The Red Navy forces are also conscripted, but the per- 
centage of volunteers for the service is so high that there is 
always a waiting list. Applications for training as profes- 
sional sailors, 2.e., naval officers, outnumber vacancies by 
ten to one. As I have said, compulsory service is longer 
than in the Army, covering a period of three to four years. 
The Russians have a strong personal pride and affection 
for their Navy which has a great tradition of courageous 
fights, undaunted by the bad equipment of Tsarist days, 
and Red Navy Day each year is a national feast. Soviet 
sailors in the past have played a courageous part in the 
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scientific explorations to the Arctic, and calls on present 
day Soviet Navy strength are met with the same high 
valour, though it was not until 1937, when the Axis tor- 
pedoed Red ships in the Mediterranean during the Spanish 
War, that the Soviet Government realised the need for 
expansion. Then the policy, planned for coastal defence 
only, was immediately scrapped, and battleships, cruisers 
and destroyers were laid down. Submarines have always 
been the Soviet strong suit, and, according to Admiral 
Kuznetsov, the U.S.S.R. has more under-water craft than 
Germany, Italy and Japan put together. As we know, the 
High Command in Russia does not boast. 

The Air Service, as in England, is the adoration of youth 
and boys and girls aspire to be pilots. The percentage of 
applications is considerable, though the required physical 
standard is higher than for the other Forces and the period 
_ of Service is from three to four years. 

This young and growing arm of the Union is supremely. 
typical of the Soviet temperament, with its utter fearless- 
ness and technical efficiency. And here again the nation 
has recognised that while ideals must be the driving force 
for achievement, material recognition must not be dis- 
dained. Thus, just as shock workers in industry who break 
all records receive in addition to national decoration a 
monetary reward for their special services, so the Red fliers 
who claw the enemy planes from the sky find concrete 
recognition of their exploits in the receipt of 2,000 roubles 
for every enemy plane brought down. 

Women are not conscripted for military service, but quite 
a number volunteer. They do not serve in the cavalry, 
artillery or troops of the line, but are employed in technical 
and administrative service, and particularly in the medical 
services. ‘There are, however, many in the Air Force, both 
Om maintenance and as pilots, the latter often being 
recruited.from civil aviation. There are a few women in 
naval administration, but they do not serve in warships, 
although there are a number in the merchant marine, in- 
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cluding some women sea captains and engineers. As 
women are volunteers they enter the forces from an officers’ 
training school and may rise to any rank. These conditions 
apply generally to peace time. As we know, since 1941, 
women of the U.S.S.R. have borne arms throughout the 
fighting forces. 

When a young recruit for the first time takes his place as 
a defender of his country the symbol of his Service is 
expressed in the declaration which he swears, a declaration 
which expresses the spirit of the nation, the determination 
of each and every man not only to work for his country but 
to fight to the death to defend her :— 


I, a citizen of the U.S.S.R. entering the ranks of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army, do take the oath and solemnly swear to be an 
honourable, brave, disciplined and watchful fighter, to keep strictly 
all military and state secrets, to fulfil obediently all military regula- 
tions and the orders of my commanders, commissars and chiefs. 

I swear to apply myself conscientiously to acquiring knowledge of 
military affairs, to guard unsleepingly the military and national 
possessions, to remain devoted to my last breath to my people, to my 
Sovict Fatherland, and to the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 

I shall ever be ready at the command of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government to go forward for the defence of my Fatherland—the 
U.S.S.R., and as a fighter of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, 
I swear to defend her with courage, with skill, with dignity and with 
honour, sparing neither my blood nor my life to achieve victory over 
the enemy. 

If of malice I betray this my solemn oath, then let me be visited with 
the strict punishment of Soviet law, general hatred, and the contempt 
of all working people. 


** This is the happy warrior, this is he whom every man 
at arms aspires to be.” 





* This is the happy warrior, this is he whom every man at arms aspires to be.”’ 
(See p. 96) 
(Reproduced by kind permission of Soviet War News) 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PEOPLE’S JUSTICE 


THE machinery for the administration of Soviet law is 
very simple. Under nationalisation the question of pro- 
perty rights—land, mines, shares, etc.—does not arise and 
cases for the most part fall into the categories of civil and 
penal charges. A citizen may be proceeded against either 
by summons or in certain circumstances by arrest, but 
before the charge goes to Court an investigation of the 
evidence on both sides is held by an examining Magistrate. 
If in the opinion of the Magistrate there is no case the 
matter is dismissed, but a reasoned decision must be given 
to the Prosecution within five days, when an appeal may be 
made to a Regional Court, the precise functions of which I 
will describe later. If, on the other hand, the Magistrate 
decides there is a case he draws up the indictment, which 
includes a summary of all the evidence from both sides, and 
the matter is brought before a People’s Court. 

Every People’s Court comprises three Judges—and there 
isno Jury. One of these Judges is a professional, but apart 
from his legal qualifications he must have had at least two 
years’ experience of’ social work in order to acquire a 
general understanding of human nature apart from his 
knowledge of the law. Each professional Judge is elected 
by the residents in his locality for a period of three years. 
The other two Judges are chosen from a panel of Assessors, 
of which there are some 1,000,000 in the U.S.S.R., who 
each serve for six days a year. Thus the Court has the 
benefit of both a specialised and general point of view. 
The decision of the Court is reached by a majority vote. 

There are some 27,000 of these Courts, averaging one to 
every 60,000 of the population, and they deal with those 
cases which in our country are covered by County and 
Police Courts. But in the U.S.S.R. the administration is 
concerned not alone to discover the facts in relation to a 
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charge, but the psychological causes which surround it, so 
that every scope is afforded for the exercise of Justice and 
equity above and beyond the purely legal aspect. Soviet 
justice requires retribution from a culprit through personal - 
sacrifice rather than by the infliction of punishment, an 
aspect which does not enter into our own system. 

In England, for instance, if in this time of food shortage 
an evil man should steal my rations and eat them and be 
proved guilty he might be fined, and if he could not, or 
refused, to pay the fine would be sent to prison. Mean- 
while I remain rationless. Therefore—unless I want 
punishment as punishment, rather than reparation—it is 
not worth my while to take the chance offered by legal 
proceedings. Yet, if he is sent to prison his board and 
lodging is defrayed from the taxes to which I have con- 
tributed—and still I am without my butter and tea ! 

In the Soviet however, as I have pointed out, the Courts 
stand for equity for both sides. It often happens that a 
prisoner will not only freely and fully confess but confer 
with the Judge as to his appropriate punishment. To do 
otherwise would be merely to add to his guilt and his total 
sum of restitution. There is none of that general shrinking 
from legal proceedure which is so general here, as the 
public feel that they are part and parcel of its administra- 
tion. : 

As a rule the demeanour of the accused, neither hang- 
dog nor brazen, suggests a confidence in the impartiality of 
the Court. 

I spent some hours in these Courts which I found very 
fascinating. 

My first experience was in a suburb of Moscow, where I 
was introduced by a woman journalist who also acted as 
my interpreter. The building was not in any way impres- 
sive. We entered by a narrow door, walked down a 
passage and, turning to the right, found ourselves in a fair- 
sized room Spartan in its simplicity. There were benches 
for the public, the Judges presided at a table, and the 
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prisoner sat apaft. There was no dock and the witness- 
stand was informal. 

The Court was already sitting and the case on trial 
concerned a misappropriation of money—the kind of thing 
of which you read so often in the English press, where a 
roundsman, perhaps on a small wage, has had charge of 
comparatively large sums, a part of which he has 
abstracted. This was not so in the case of Vladimir 
Ivanovski, who was in regular employment on good 
pay. 

The accused, a heavy figure of a man about forty, with a 
slow patient face, was not represented, but fixed his eyes 
confidently on the Bench. The Judges—one a woman— 
wore ordinary dress and there was an entire absence of any 
trappings or ceremonial. The accused was a baker’s 
roundsman, delivering bread and collecting payment for 
it. The manager of the bakery testified that Vladimir was 
punctual, reliable and, generally speaking, trustworthy. 
Moreover, he had worked at the same place for some years. 
But, notwithstanding these high qualities, he was short in 
his cash. At first it was a matter of a few roubles which 
had been deducted from his pay. Then the amounts grew 
larger, and during the previous month the deficit had 
amounted to 250 roubles. The accused quite candidly 
admitted he was guilty of being short in his cash, but 
insisted he had not taken it nor could he say what had 
happened to it. 

‘“* Did he knowingly abstract it ? ” asked the Bench. 

The large man shook his head. 

‘“* Had he mixed it with his own cash ? ” 

He never carried personal money on duty—except a few 
coppers. 

‘* Did he frequent beer halls and cafés ? ”’ 

For the first time the accused showed a spurt of anger. 

“No,” he almost shouted, and, glancing round the 
Court, caught the eye of a pleasant looking man who asked 
permission to testify as to the accused’s character. 
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He was invited to the stand and adjured as to his obliga- 
tion to speak the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
He did not however take the oath—that is not customary 
in the U.S.S.R., but the consequence of lying to the Bench 
is clearly pointed out not only from a penal but a public 
point of view. 

The witness stated that he had known Vladimir for years 
and had always found him sober, steady and hard-working, 
in fact an excellent citizen. 

But still the missing money remained a mystery and 
Vladimir had no suggestion as to how its disappearance 
had occurred. 

His wife, a round little woman, then took up the tale. 
Vladimir was the best of husbands and a most devoted 
father—he wouldn’t hurt a fly, but he wasn’t quick at 
figures and adding up was beyond him. She used to try 
and help to keep his bread accounts straight, but he never 
seemed to know exactly what was due or if he had given 
the right change to a customer. 

** It’s not his fault,” she insisted. ‘“‘ He just can’t handle 
money, but he is honest—I swear he is honest.” 

Her earnestness carried weight and the Judges went 
into a huddle of discussion. The woman assessor spoke 
next. 

‘Your assertion is quite possible,” she said, ‘‘ but this 
trouble only seems to have happened in the last few months. 
According to the evidence he was perfectly satisfactory up 
till then.” 

‘* But,”’ said his wife, “* it’s only happened since he’s been 
a roundsman, and he’s only been a roundsman for six 
months. 

There was a surprised rustle throughout the Court and 
the Judge called on the manager to re-take the stand. 

The witness agreed that this was the fact and that, 
Vladimir had previously been employed in the bakehouse 
—a most excellent baker. With great patience the Court 
tried to elucidate why this baker, though excellent, had 
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been made a roundsman, but the evidence was not explicit 
and seemed to indicate that it just happened, that was all. 
At this the Bench stiffened and a Judge pointed out that 
the manager would appear to have selected a man without 
knowledge of accounts or experience of handling money 
and put him in a responsible position without due con- 
sideration. 

** There was a shortage of roundsmen,”’ said the manager, 
but this only produced a protest from the woman assessor, 
who insisted that the statement was incorrect—as a 
member of the Bakers’ Union she knew that there were 
always a number of trainees, any one of whom could have 
been promoted in an emergency. | 

I should have liked myself to have pursued still further 
the motives which actuated the manager, but the Court 
took a short cut and, after a brief discussion, the Judge 
rapped the table and everyone sat up to listen to the 
fairest and finest summing up I have ever heard. 

I was quite prepared for the case to go entirely against 
the accused—the money had definitely disappeared. But 
the People’s justice took an amazing line. The prisoner 
had not remitted the correct amount of cash ; that he was 
unfitted for the job was no excuse : he could have appealed 
to his Union who would have arranged a transfer. He 
must therefore refund the money at 25 roubles a month 
till the debt was cleared. But, on the other hand, he had 
not sought the change of occupation and the manager 
was to blame for lack of care in his selection. Both 
parties were guilty of carelessness so the manager would 
also pay 25 roubles a month for ten months. Moreover 
the baker, being an excellent baker, must be re-instated in 
his former job. 

It was with difficulty I restrained an outburst of applause 
at the decision. I was reminded of the Judge in G.K.C.’s 
“Club of Queer Trades,” who went sane on the Bench 
and sentenced a prisoner to a fortnight’s holiday at the 
seaside. 
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The Bench then adjourned for lunch and the Court was 
cleared. 

The next case concerned a lad of seventeen, accused by 
a woman of stealing money from her room. They were 
tenants in the same house, which was old, and it was 
revealed that the same key fitted several locks. She had 
met the accused in the corridor coming from the direction 
of her room and that same evening she had missed 30 
roubles which she had put by for her rent. At first the boy 
jauntily denied everything, but the wearing down process, 
kind but persistent, at which the Judges were past masters, 
finally elicited admission of guilt. He was ordered to 
make good the amount and to pay a fine of 40 roubles over 
a period, this sum being fixed not only as the penalty of 
breaking the law but also to mark the fact that he had 
persistently denied his guilt and wasted the time of the 
Court. Had he owned up at once and expressed contri- 
tion his fine would have been lighter. 

The next case fascinated me. A middle-aged widow 
was charged with exploitation. She was a factory worker, 
but in her spare time—her two children had married—she 
used. to make special little cakes and sell to her neighbours. 
A woman has every right to do this sort of thing in Russia 
and to make money by the fruit of her own hands, but 
she must not employ anyone else as that would mean 
making profit from another’s labour. She seemed to have 
done quite well in her side line and then she became 
avaricious and paid a girl lodging in the same building to 
help with the baking. The arrangement had evolved 
gradually from casual assistance on a friendly basis to a 
salaried job. Finally the neighbours realised that more 
cakes were leaving the house than could possibly have been 
made by one pair of hands. Enquiries were made and the 
truth came out. So here she was before the Court. - 

The amount of money involved was small but money 
was not the question. A breach of principle had been com- 
mitted and that one of the most fundamental of the Con- 
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stitution which abolishes “the exploitation of man by 
man,” 

The woman had grown up under Tsarist conditions and 
was of the type who could not easily renounce the old 
system for the new. She pleaded that she had not harmed 
anybody and that the girl liked to help her and had not 
complained of the wages she received. 

The Judge with great patience and persistence pointed 
out there can be no distinction between small exploitations 
and those of a larger growth. Once admit the principle 
that one could live on the profits of another’s labour and 
the offender might grow to the bloated profiteer who, like 
a black spider, absorbs the labour of another to feed his 
own greedy belly : the type that in the early days of the 
Revolution was sent to a firing squad or exiled to Siberia 
lest he should resuscitate the evil that with so much suffer- 
ing had been beaten down. 

During this admonition I watched the face of the girl 
who was charged as an accomplice. She followed every 
word from the Bench and her young face grew more and 
more ashamed until she burst into tears, supremely con- 
scious that the Judge’s words applied to her as well. 

I quite thought the woman would get a heavy sentence, 
but once again the Court tempered justice with common- 
sense. They fined her most severely, to an extent indeed 
that only left a living subsistence from her factory wage 
over a period of twelve months. I realised the wisdom of 
the finding for by this means the State would not lose a 
much needed worker while she would be hit where her 
particular type feels it most—in the purse. As for the girl, 
overcome with remorse, she gladly agreed to pay to the 
Court not only the amount of illegal wages she had 
received, but a sum over and above thatsum. Meanwhile, 
the Judge kindly but firmly explained to her the serious- 
ness of an offence against the community and directed that 
she should study the Constitution. 

The same building that houses the People’s Court 
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includes the Registry for Births, Deaths, Marriages and 
Divorce, and as I particularly wanted to watch the Divorce 
Laws in operation I went there several times with my 
journalist friend. We visited first the Marriage Section, a 
brightly painted room with flowers on the table and on 
the window sills. It was crowded with young couples, 
their friends and families, and everyone looked very festive. 
I was able to pick out the brides by the little bouquets they 
carried, and bridegrooms all the world over wear the same 
half-sheepish grin. One by one the couples approached 
the Registrar, a plump, homely woman, who combined the 
taking of the necessary particulars with a friendly smile. 
The necessary signatures appended each couple departed, 
after a hearty handshake and a few words of congratulation 
from the Registrar, followed by their joyous friends, no 
doubt to enjoy a general party which would stretch far 
into the night in true Russian fashion. 

Across the passage we found the Divorce Court. Here 
the Registrar was also a woman, keen, capable and alert. 

The first applicant was a young woman in the thirties, 
quick, intelligent and good-looking—with noticeably deli- 
cate hands and fingers. Her husband, well built and with a 
ready smile was, I felt, of a slower wit and temperament. 
They appeared quite friendly and the woman was most 
businesslike. She had two children, a girl by her imme- 
diate husband, a son by his predecessor who had died a 
few years after the marriage. ‘This slightly complicated 
matters. Husband No. 2 was legally responsible for his 
child alone. What about the other, I wondered? The 
Registrar enquired as to financial circumstances but the 
appellant explained that Joseph—the man at her side— 
was so fond of the small boy that it was his wish to make 
the legal allowance for him as he did for the girl, for the 
time being at any rate. Ifhe took another wife they would 
all reconsider the position. Joseph testified his approval of 
the arrangement, and, moreover, as the appellant ex- 
plained, she was a forewoman in a textile factory where I 
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realised her soft-and dexterous hands must earn good 
wages. ‘The divorce registered and the fee paid they went 
off in a friendly fashion which appealed to me. My 
journalist companion, who knew the woman, explained 
that she was very keen on books, ideas and politics, while 
the man had no intellectual interests but went in for 
sport. 

“Together they fretted each other,” she remarked. 
** Apart they will get on much better.” 

Next on the list was a man—an attractive creature of 
about forty-five, obviously on the stage. He wished to 
divorce his wife who, some five years his senior, was rather 
dull and very downcast. Her eyes, of a soft blue, were 
full of pain. The children were grown up and married 
and one knew that when her debonair husband said good- 
bye there would be very little left for her in life. She was 
too set for a second marriage, I felt, and had spent too 
much emotion, centred too much devotion, on her husband 
easily to take another partner. She had been a housewife 
all her life and was untrained in any other work. Even in 
the Soviet, the land of hope, her future seemed dark. 

** She 1s a foolish woman,” said my friend. “ She has 
spent her whole married life in pampering the man and I 
do not suppose he will have any interest in her at all from 
now on. Her future will be very empty, but, if she wished, 
she could train as a housekeeper in a hostel or help in a 
créche. There are hundreds of ways in which she could 
make herself useful. But I fear she will only think of the 
past—she has not even asked the Court for an allowance 
from him until she finds a job. She 1s a sentimentalist.”’ 

This being the final criticism of the realist Russian there 
was no more to be said. 

The next interesting application concerned a wife who 
asked for an allowance following divorce on the plea of 
sickness. Her husband denied there was anything really 
the matter—she was nervy and ill-tempered. On the ill- 
ness plea the Registrar reserved judgment pending medical 
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evidence, which the woman was told to bring at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There followed in quick succession several young couples 
who had mutually decided to be unmarried. They seemed 
to feel no grudge against each other, and arrangements 
for the future visits of fathers to children were swiftly 
fixed up. 

To me the atmosphere was refreshingly devoid of that 
sordidness which so often steeps divorce cases in our own 
_ country, where, to unhook the matrimonial tangle, hotel 
domestics glibly swear that the defendant was emphatically 
not the room-mate of the plaintiff on such and such a 
night. 

In the Soviet Union neither party need be proved 
*“‘ guilty ’ of adultery, desertion or any other domestic 
fault. The wish to part—on either side—is sufficient, and 
against that there can be no appeal. The liberty of indivi- 
dual choice is paramount. 

The percentage of divorce in the U.S.S.R. is decreasing 
—in inverse ratio to that of marriage. The State encour- 
ages the ideal of monogamy as providing the most desirable 
background for the children. What is best for the Flowers 
of Life influences the majority of Soviet rulings. 

In civil and penal cases an appeal may be lodged against 
a verdict of the People’s Courts, when the evidence is sent 
to the Regional Courts presided over by three professsional 
Judges, who are elected every five years. Should the appeal 
be held to have been substantiated the verdict of the lower 
Court is not reversed but the case sent back for re-trial. 
‘The percentage of these appeals is about one in five, of 
which a very small number are lodged by the prosecution. 
Regional Courts—-apart from hearing appeals—directly 
try important cases. Above the Regional Courts we find 
the Supreme Court of each Republic, and the highest 
Tribunal in the country is the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Court of each Republic not only hears 
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appeals from its-Regional Courts but tries criminal cases 
of marked importance affecting executive officials. Appeals 
from this Court are lodged with the Supreme Court of the 
whole of the U.S.S.R., whose functions also include the 
hearing of disputes between different Republics and the 
trial of cases of high treason, espionage, terrorism, arson and 
general sabotage. 

It is in cases of this category that the O.G.P.U. are 
chiefly concerned. Ordinary prosecutions are handled by 
the police who, as I have explained, are known as the 
militia. The O.G.P.U. as a force approximates to our 
Secret Intelligence officials or the more expert section of 
the C.I.D. The normal citizen of the U.S.S.R. never 
comes in contact with an O.G.P.U. and the body at the 
present time has been merged into the Home Office Depart- 
ment. The idea that members of this force act as snoopers 
on the private life of ordinary people is entirely erroneous. 
But so many garbled versions of their activities have 
appeared in the press that it is essential their duties and 
activities should be clearly defined. For this reason 1 wish 
to emphasise the cardinal fact that only in cases of strong 
suspicion as to treasonable offences is the O.G.P.U. 
employed. Even in espionage charges, however, a citizen 
has a right to legal representation. 

In the People’s Courts, however, where general cases 
are heard the majority of defendants appear for them- 
selves. 

One interesting point in Soviet justice is that while every 
trial is conducted in the language of its own Republic, an 
accused has the right to address the Court in his mother 
tongue if he so wishes—the Court providing an interpreter. 

This right is not present in the English legal system 
which, in my opinion, not infrequently imposes an unfair 
burden on the accused, who cannot follow the Court pro- 
ceedings. 

A further fundamental difference between Russian and 
English law is that there are no prisons as we understand 
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the term, except for political offenders awaiting trial or 
those on remand. Where it is felt that a fine does not 
meet the exigencies of a case and that disciplinary action is 
needed, conviction is followed by detention in a camp far 
out in the country. 

The life in these camps is communal, the offenders eating 
sleeping, working and sharing recreation together. Every- 
one receives a small wage which may be spent on tobacco, 
vodka—-in moderation—books, sweets or other oddments. 
Where possible each man or woman is employed at their 
own trade, otherwise they make roads, reclaim swamps, do 
forestry work and generally assist in running the camp. 
The life is strenuous, the discipline in working hours strict, 
but conversation in off time is freely permitted and 
offenders encouraged to get up entertainments among 
themselves. Punishment in the Soviet does not lie in the 
mere withholding of material things but the abrogation of 
personal liberty. 

There is no capital punishment in the Soviet code— 
except for treachery, when the guilty individual is shot, 
for it is held that treachery is a crime against the com- 
munity as a whole, which is far more heinous than an 
offence against an individual. 

For instance, where a charge of murder has been proved, 
the whole circumstances of the case, together with the 
psychology of the prisoner, his general character and also 
that of the deceased, is taken into consideration and the 
term of imprisonment governed accordingly. 

In a country where death is the inevitable sequel to 
proven murder the man who takes a life, but has up to 
that time been a good citizen, shares exactly the same fate 
as an habitual criminal who kills a fellow felon in a dispute 
over the spoils of a coup. 

But through every process from the preliminary examina- 
tion by a Magistrate up to the final Court of Appeal you 
find the same curious—to our view—collaboration between 
the accused and his Judges, collaboration that is to say, in 
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the tracking down of motive, the apportioning of blame 
until that inner sense of guilt is reached which we call sin. 
Sin, not so much of the body, as of the spirit—the denial 
of the voice of truth, the falling away of purity of intention, 
the evasion of responsibility. These sins, apart from the 
specific acts for which he is indicted, an accused may find 
within his soul and in the fullness of expiation pronounce 
them. 

This, in my opinion, explains the frank and free con- 
fession of the prisoners in the world famous trials 1936-37 
for treason and seditious sabotage. 

Three of the accused—Radek, Bukharin and Sokolnikov 
—were known to me personally: I had met Radek 
several times a few years previously. He was a queer 
figure, with a beard that went all round his face like the 
frill of a ham quite straight and stiff as wire. His eyes 
darted from point to point and his hands, dumpy yet 
eloquent, were never still. His entry to a room started 
ripples of caustic wit, and he was invariably politically dis- 
turbing or rather, I should say, destructive, and wherever 
he went he left a trail of interrogative uncertainty behind 
him. He had always been the enfant terrible of Soviet 
politics, with his impertinent tongue and fluent knowledge 
of foreign languages—all of which he spoke with an equally 
abominable accent. He had a great flair for gossip, and 
such a turn for verbal embroidery that he could elaborate 
a half-stitch into a whole tapestry. It was Radek who said 
of the two great national papers, Jsvestia and Pravda—the 
News and the Truth—that there was none of the first in the 
second or of the second in the first. He was a racy speaker 
and an admirable broadcaster, with such a gift for popu- 
larising Government pronouncements that he was called 
The Voice of Stalin. But his mind was restless and discur- 
sive and he suffered, it was said, from insatiable envy and 
an inescapable revolutionary fixation. 

He was, in effect, permanently in revolt, having played 
a conspicuous part in politics since boyhood and fighting 
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hard and keenly for the Revolution. But after Lenin 
succeeded to power his itch for intrigue revived and he 
became a strong supporter of Trotsky, the leader of the 
Opposition in the Bolshevist Party. Following Lenin’s 
‘death and Stalin’s accession this cleavage was accentuated, 
the main cause of difference lying in Trotsky’s advocacy 
of world revolution by armed force and Stalin’s concen- 
tration on the consolidation of Socialism in the Soviet 
Union, leaving the rest of the world to its own decision. 

As far back as 1924 a considerable section of Stalin’s sup- 
porters advocated the expulsion of Trotsky on the ground 
of his reactionary influence and the climax was reached by 
his exile in 1925. But Radek and the rest were not pre- 
peared to accept defeat and the Opposition grew more 
virulent, not only inside the counsels of the Party, where 
free discussion was the inviolable custom, but in the world 
outside, though it was a fundamental rule that once an 
issue was decided by a majority vote all should work for its 
fulfilment. Questions of internal policy were also at stake. 
Trotsky and his followers, in favour of the industrialisation 
of agriculture, opposed the idea of Co-operative ownership 
or Collective farms and Radek gave effective expression of 
these views. But inevitably the Opposition passed from 
speech-making to practical action and sabotage began. 
Radek, without planning specific acts of destruction, 
became dangerously intimate with those who did. 

The blood of the old campaigner thirsted for fresh 
triumphs and new gains, and through it all ran a queer 
strain of disbelief in the final establishment of the Soviet 
State, which he had helped to build, a gnawing doubt that 
it could ever grow into maturity. 

He had already been warned to curb his exuberance and 
for a time he subsided. But it was too late to draw back, 
for every day he was further compromised by men of more 
resolute and dangerous initiative, and in dread of betrayal 
he was drawn deeper and deeper into the mesh of treachery, 
all the time shrinkingly aware not only of plans for the 
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wrecking of factories and blowing up of trains, but of 
negotiations with enemies outside his country. 

Bukharin, to my mind, was the most able and the most 
dangerous of the contra-revolutionists. He had the 
strength of character denied to Radek and his purpose 
was inflexible. At one time on the editorial board of 
Isvestia, his leaders and general articles were eagerly read by 
millions of people. But he was a distinguished man of 
letters as well as a brilliant journalist, with a voracious 
knowledge of classic and modern writers. A scholarly- 
looking figure, with a neatly trimmed beard and thick 
greyish hair, he held an audience of some 3,000 spellbound 
while he spoke on the great poetry of the world. He hada 
beautifully modulated voice and combined an almost 
frightening erudition with a gift of exposition so rich, so 
easy and unaffected that his discourses were a sheer 
delight. He was a great draw and people queued up for 
hours to hear him speak. He knew his Europe with a 
devastating accuracy and, as an old Bolshevik, had con- 
tacts all over the world. I always listened eagerly to his 
orations—usually translated for me by a fellow writer, a 
genius who interpreted so softly and so perfectly as the 
words left Bukharin’s lips that I had the illusion the talk 
was in my own language. 

Reading his evidence—against himself—at the time of 
his trial it seemed incredible that a man of his intellect and 
personality should have allied himself with such prepos- 
terous schemes. It was planned, he confessed : “‘ to seize 
the Kremlin, the telephone exchanges, to kill the Soviet 
leaders and the heads of Government departments thus 
ourselves seizing power.”’ 

And this the man whom Stalin had refused to accuse 
when in 1925 a small but determined contingent of the 
Bolshevist Party denounced his activities. 

**'You demand Bukharin’s blood!” exclaimed Stalin. 
** We shall not give you his blood.” 

Sokolnikov was a very different proposition. He was a 
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charming person and like his wife was socially very popular. 
He had been a most popular Ambassador in London, 
where I first met him and Madame Sokolnikova—who 
shared my enthusiasm for China where she had travelled 
with only a coolie boy as guide. Sokolnikov rose to a high 
position as Commissar of Heavy Industry in the Soviet 
Government, but, like Radek, he seems to have been 
bitten by the bug of doubt, and according to his own 
admission conspired against his country interiorly and 
through enemy channels. Here again the impress of those 
pre-Revolution years of conspiratorial activity must have 
affected his perspective so that it became increasingly 
difficult for him to distinguish between love of country 
and sheer opportunism. I think, too, that he was led into 
far greater extremes than he ever intended, but again— 
like Radek—he was cut off from retreat and compelled 
to go forward with the tide. 

Stalin was always aware of the trend of this group, as 
were his own critics, but for a long time he persisted that 
“the Revolution should not devour her own children.”’ 
But the assassination of Kirov, Stalin’s close friend and 
loyal servant of the Union, together with a growing menace 
of Fascism in Germany and the aggressions of Japan, 
sounded an immediate alarm. The saboteurs were 
arrested, brought to trial and deservedly condemned on 
their own confessions—some to death others to imprison- 
mEnt. 

Radek and Sokolnikov attempted to explain the under- 
lying psychology of the conspiracy as “‘ a shrinking from 
the difficulties of Socialism and the growing conviction 
that Fascism—the most organised form of Capitalism— 
would seize Europe and stifle the U.S.S.R.,” and that it 
was better to consent to a compromise in the sense of 
retreating from Socialism back to Capitalism. All through 
the statements and confessions of the accused runs the 
impress not only of disbelief in the stability of the Soviet 
rule, but of sheer astonishment that it should have achieved 
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such an amazing strength. In brief, it was a forestalling 
of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy plus deliberate 
treachery and murder. 

I had liked Sokolnikov and was glad that, with Radek, 
he did not receive capital sentence but was sent to prison 
for ten years. Legend has it that Radek, like an impudent 
rubber ball, has once more bobbed to the surface, having 
been detailed at the outbreak of war for propaganda 
work. 

Bukharin, a far stronger character, faced a firing 
squad. 

These State trials roused international attention. The 
immediate reaction in uninformed quarters was that Stalin 
had put his old associates on the spot for personal reasons ; 
but in face of the evidence this could not stand. The next 
attack centred in the prisoners’ unbelievable attitude. Why 
did they confess? What possible motive could have 
actuated them? Admission of guilt, they must have 
known, would not save them. Yet one after the other they 
went into the witness box and gave a detailed account of 
their plots to destroy hundreds of people. The wildest 
stories, the most preposterous explanations were circulated 
in the British press, the most popular being the theory that 
the accused had been given regular doses of what was 
termed the “ truth” drug, warranted to make the swal- 
lowers repeat anything they had been told under its 
influence. In vain expert medical opinion in England and 
other countries exposed the fallacy of the idea which had 
captured the public fancy, though the dispatches from 
journalists at the trial gave convincing—if sometimes 
unwilling—testimony to the obvious sincerity with which 
the prisoners spoke. 

The reason for the amazing outbursts of candour from 
the dock, in my opinion, lies in that sensitivity to self-con- 
viction which, as I have suggested, characterises the Rus- 
sian temperament. All through Russian history, in times 
of the darkest tyranny, the most flagrant corruption, there 
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have been men who abandoning wealth, power and posi- 
tion have sought monastic obscurity, poverty and oblivion 
under condemnation of their soul. 

I understood this attitude of mind more clearly following 
a spontaneous self-analysis from a very gifted young man— 
a brilliant novelist and poet. We met in Moscow at a 
supper party and suddenly, over the hors d’euvres, he asked 
me, quite abruptly, ““ What is your secret vice ? ” 

Not having the moral courage of the Soviet I fenced. 

*‘ Gluttony,”’ I said, taking an olive. 

‘That is not a vice,” answered he. ‘‘ That is an 
unpleasant habit. . . . I have a very dreadful vice,” he 
went on sadly. 

He was so attractive that I really dreaded what might be 
coming—could he possibly suffer from some queer de- 
generacy ? He looked at me deliberately. 

“‘ T take more from life than I give,” he said simply. .. . 

In the months awaiting trial in Lubianka, the grim 
prison outside Moscow, between the tireless enquiries of 
the magistrates, the accused, shut off from the world, must 
have had long opportunities for self-communion. Con- 
spiracy, even of the flimsiest nature, so excites the imagina- 
tion, so fires the emotions that it 1s difficult even for the 
clearest and most detached intelligence to keep an objec- 
tive view of what is actually taking place, and fluent 
speakers—like Radek, Bukharin and Sokolnikov—hypno- 
tised by their own eloquence failed to recognise the 
depths of treachery to which step by step they were 
approaching. 

Superb instruments of energy and sacrifice in their time, 
they had outpassed all truth and loyalty, and at the last 
realising what had overtaken them knew there was no way 
back. But in the moments when they faced what they had 
done they knew their one hope of atonement lay in com- 
plete confession with its inevitable consequences. 

Soviet justice first and foremost, is built on the rights 
of the Community which, rooted in the individual, can 
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and does contra] every function of the State with power 
over all its officials. For in the Supreme Courts, the 
Regional Courts, the People’s Courts, Trade Unions and 
Electoral Committees it is the voice of the people that is 
heard—the power of the people which is supreme. 


CHAPTER VII 
“ENGINEERS OF THE SOUL’? 


To pass from the ‘tmosphere of mild tolerance that 
England extends to lite."ary people as a whole to the alert 
interest and attention of the Soviet, is an amazing, almost 
frightening experience for a*Writer. So, at least, I found 
it when I realised that because’ Of my profession any views 
I might hold, not only on books but on matters of public 
concern, were considered deserving’ 9f consideration, and 
that the U.S.S.R. regards the author serously as taking an 
important part in the moulding of national Qpinion and 
the direction of thought. ae 

I was aware from my previous visits that the whole 
nation, emulating our Elizabethan era, was not only read- 
ing great works but striving to produce them. I had no 
idea, however, of the universal reverence for the creative 
gift until I witnessed the vast public demonstrations in its 
honour at the International Congress of the Union of the 
Soviet Writers in Moscow 1934, to which I was a delegate. 

Maxim Gorki, dying but indomitable, was President and 
his nomination was an ironic comment on the ruling 
which, by order of the Tsar, had cancelled his election as a 
Revolutionary to the Russian Academy. ‘The Congress was 
held in the Trade Union Hall, one of the finest buildings 
in the Capital, which once had housed the most exclusive 
club in Europe. Princes had formed the rank and file, and 
no one less than an Ambassador was eligible for member- 
ship. In the Central Chamber, where Grand Dukes used 
to jostle one another, Gorki—Bolshevist, baker’s oven man, 
—who had taught himself to read and write, was en- 
throned as representative of that great Russian literature 
which has left its impress on the world. 

His opening remarks fired a deadly shot at the hostile 
foreign propaganda which had insisted that Soviet Russia 
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Revolutionary masterpieces. His speech astonished many 
of the delegates, for it was to the inspiration of nine- 
teenth-century genius that Gorki referred his young Soviet 
eaglets. 

“Technique ! ” said the great Maxim. ‘“ Technique is 
what you need. It is not enough for you to know what you 

want to say ; you must learn how best to say it.” 

' To do this, he continued, it was necessary to study out- 
standing authors, foreign and national, remarkable for 
angle of approach and vivid characterisation who, for the 
most part, had escaped from the confined atmosphere of 
their class. He insisted that Tolstoi, Tergeniev, Tchehov, 
Dickens, the brothers Goncourt, all the glorious company 
of artists, pioneers of critical realism and revolutionary 
romanticism, believed that capitalism was the knell of 
feudalism making for individual freedom and stamping out 
past oppression. Their reactions against certain aspects of 
capitalism, he contended, showed their belief in its 
economics as a whole, so that their best work was founded 
on a sincere faith, allied with a style that was the outcome 
of a long literary tradition which the present generation 
must endeavour to perpetuate. 

His address received a great ovation. From the plat- 
form one looked at a sea of faces animated and intent— 
4,000 people covered the floor space, overflowed the 
balconies, lined the corridors, while hundreds queued up 
outside the hall hoping against hope that they might con- 
trive to wedge in. And this not to applaud a famous 
statesman, a great commander, a singer or a film star, but 
in order to hear addresses on Shakespeare, Gogol, Greek 
drama, every possible aspect of literary art. 

Gorki was followed by representative novelists, drama- 
tists, critics, poets, editors—men and women—who, in 
eloquent, scholarly fashion, put forward their points of 
view. Alexei Tolstoi—cousin of the great Leo—spoke on 
the significance of gesture in dramatic presentation. Ilya 
Ehrenburg—whose war dispatches are quoted in our 
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English papers to-day—dealt with the responsibilities of 
journalists in relation to the presentation of news, and 
Radek followed. Michael Sholokov—of Quiet Flows the 
Don fame—held everybody spellbound as to the magic 
of local legend. And always, throughout fourteen days, a 
huge audience listened and appreciated, and day after day 
the hall was crowded to excess. 

Nor was this breath-taking enthusiasm the only factor 
of astonishment to me. SBetween the speeches and 
addresses of national and local celebrities, huge deputa- 
tions of workers—textile, engineering, every industrial 
section, together with representative Service men— 
heralded by bands and greeted with comradely shouts, 
poured into the hall. 

But even more extraordinary was the demand the depu- 
tations—one and all—put forward. 

‘““More books! More books!” was their cry, and the 
portraits on the walls, Goethe, Pushkin, Moliére, Shelley, 
and the rest of the immortals, seemed to share my 
stupefied surprise that such a harvest awaited literary 
craftsmanship. 

It was incredible that great concourses of people should 
complain of a lack of reading matter. Shades of sparse 
editions, gloomy remainders—what land was this which 
with one voice demanded—books ? 

Soviet writers cannot be called lazy, but apart from 
mammoth editions of established authors the demand for 
contemporary reading is so great that supplies do not seem 
to overtake it. That at least was the case right up to 1941 
when Hitler crashed the market for the moment. But 
though Soviet literary appetite normally speaking is pro- 
digious, it is distinctly not content with inferior fare. For 
while a persistent sale of novels gives the young author 
every chance, complete authenticity in technical details and 
conditions is essential, and psychological accuracy required. 

Thus he who relies on imaginative gifts alone comes 
hopelessly to grief. 
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In order to’keep well up to date with social and 
mechanised developments young authors spend two or 
three months every year in that particular environment of 
which they wish to write—factory, mine, farm, shipyard 
or service unit. This not only gives unique opportunities 
for first-hand copy but keeps the writing man or woman in 
close touch with reality. 

Publication of an even moderate seller precipitates a 
spate of criticism and discussion, and the author is generally 
asked to meet the workers of a farm, collective or service 
unit, etc., similar to the one he has described. It is an 
exciting and instructive experience to meet one’s readers 
face to face in open discussion. 

On one occasion a young author with a marked gift for 
word weaving had described an invention by his hero in 
phrases of brimming colour and vividity. Queries, how- 
ever, as to particulars of design, horse-power and velocity 
of the invention were rained upon his head. At first, fired 
with the emotion he had created, he fought the criticism 
on the grounds of author’s licence. But surely and slowly 
and by deadly degrees he was forced to the wall. At last 
he threw up his hands and surrendered. 

‘IT pictured the invention in my imagination only,” he 
confessed. 

‘* But it wouldn’t have worked, Comrade author,”’ said 
a fitter. “ And if it doesn’t work your story falls to pieces, 
like the machine. You shouldn’t dabble in mechanics 
unless you know something about them. We wouldn’t 
have minded if you’d just been vague about what it could 
do—we should have had a fine time trying to work it out 
for you !” 

But it was not only in the matter of mechanics that my 
colleagues were trounced. In one instance the psychological 
reactions of the hero did not satisfy the women workers, 
and by the time they had finished with him he knew much 
more about the character in his book—and women in 
general—than before. At the same time he was given full 
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marks for his portrayal of family life, his sympathy with 
local ties, until recovering his ebullience he finally replied 
in an admirable speech of simple sincerity and pledged his 
word to better efforts in the future. 

Authors of established repute, too experienced to fall 
into technical traps, are not usually connected with specific 
organisations. ‘They keep in touch with the people quite 
as Closely, however, and on any issue of national importance 
are called on to explain the situation and give their 
opinions. Writers take a considerable part in national 
politics. Alexei Tolstoi, Deputy in the House of Nationali- 
ties for Federated Russia, tours the Republic addressing 
local and district Soviets with other novelist deputies of 
the Soviet of the Union. 

Broadcasts are given by representative writers and pro- 
vincial programmes are as carefully compiled as those given 
in Leningrad and Moscow. In all my visits to the U.S.S.R. 
I was sensible of the prestige of a writer, and during the 
Congress if I wanted to go over a Museum, attend a con- 
cert or visit a theatre, it was only necessary to show my 
delegate’s ticket to receive an open-hearted welcome. 
Indeed, the writing profession has a fan mail and a fan 
reception which out-competes a Hollywood star. But an 
author, great or small, cannot sit down on past achieve- 
ments. He or she must continue to deliver the goods 
up to present day standard or forfeit contemporary 
recognition. 

Book sales in the Soviet Union soar to edaeling heights. 
Sholokov’s Quiet Flows the Don reached three million 
and was translated into all the forty-six languages of the 
U.S.S.R. in addition to other European tongues—the 
English version alone topping 30,000. Short, compact in 
figure, Sholokov is a Cossack by birth, with the fair hair 
and blue eyes of his breed. He has an attractive smile and 
hospitably invites everyone to visit him in the Caucasus, 
adding, with a twinkle, that his home is a hundred and 
fifty miles from the railway station. A mighty hunter, a 
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superb horseman, he spent a part of a recent visit to 
London inspecting sporting guns. 

Alexei Tolstoi’s average circulation is 1,500,000, while 
the Children’s Stories of Marshak touch the 2,000,000 
mark. Young writers usually begin with an edition of 
30,000—Advenchenko’s first book J Love went to 100,000 
copies. ‘There is also a big market for verse, biography 
and history, and most editions of these are bought up 
before they arein print. Aspirants to authorship are every- 
where and professionals give all possible encouragement 
to budding talent. 

Writers in our own as in most countries receive from 
time to time first efforts from total strangers who appeal 
‘for help and criticism, but in the U.S.S.R. the trickle of 
MSS. becomes a steady downpour, and stories, epics, plays 
and articles rain on professional heads. I watched the 
devotion and assiduity of some of my Russian colleagues 
who waded through the daily influx, giving each one con- 
sidered praise and criticism. 

But it is not only generosity of inclination which permits 
this guiding of young pens. Writers, like other workers in 
the Soviet, get the full rent of their capacity, and if they 
publish a successful book their receipts will keep them over 
a considerable period, thus allowing time for other pursuits 
until a new incentive to further creation comes along. 

Through this co-operation of the professional with the 
beginner publishing houses, always on the look-out for new 
talent, are put into touch with promising people so that no 
frustrated genius or inglorious Milton has to pine and die 
for lack of opportunity. 

I have already described the founding of the Union of 
Soviet Writers in Chapter IV, and since its inception the 
Society has gone right ahead steadily increasing its 
numbers. Qualification for membership entails the publi- 
cation of at least one work of recognised merit, fictional or 
critical, the final decision resting with the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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A publisher’s contract is usually given on a synopsis in 
the case of a first effort, with one or two chapters of the 
proposed work. On signing up, the author receives a sub- 
stantial advance on royalties of varying percentage, and 
further advances are made on receipt of each batch of copy. 
This ensures a living allowance to the author until the book 
is complete and reassures the publisher as to the progress 
of the work. Extension of time and additional advances 
are not difficult to arrange, it being held that the creative 
gift must not be hampered by lack of pence or shortage of 
leisure. This last admirable ruling, which made my mouth 
water, occasionally works badly for the publishers. I heard 
of one distinguished novelist who for three years had con- 
templated the universe from the standpoint of clubs, bars 
and cafés, without putting pen to paper. He had received 
a considerable sum of money and had enjoyed himself 
extremely. But at last, patience exhausted, he was told 
that he must deliver his stuff, return the money or be taken 
to Court. In the U.S.S.R.—as often elsewhere—there is 
still some balm in Gilead for the author, and in this case 
the Writers’ Union came to the rescue. The publishers 
were repaid and the prodigal dispatched to the country on 
a small allowance until such time as he had finished the 
contract, when the Union would be re-imbursed. 

Successful authors, like actors and artists, generally earn 
quite large incomes which, since the war, are heavily 
taxed, for the appetite for reading, if possible, has increased 
and the Red Army, Navy and Air Force must be supplied 
with books. But the money a writer makes from the com- 
munity he in large part expends in social service. A flat 
in town, a dacha in the country, a car or a small fishing 
boat, horses and guns leave a big balance over and above 
food, wine and clothes, for gifts to children’s theatres, con- 
valescent homes and the rest. 

During the Congress I met a number of charming and 
distinguished writers who gave me lavish hospitality. I 
specially enjoyed talking with Korney Chukowsky, who 
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speaks perfect English and has a wide knowledge of our 
literature, with a particular affection for Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear. He was really grieved at our national falling 
off from their standard. 

** Imagine,” said he, “ that in England, the true home of 
children’s stories, where the genius of fun and fantasy came 
to full fruition in The Walrus and the Carpenter and The 
Dog with the Luminous Nose, not to mention Milne’s The 
King’s Breakfast, that kiddies of to-day are offered crudely 
coloured and imanely written ‘strips.’ I don’t believe 
children are really amused by the modern stuff—it’s a 
case of a fixed market with no competition. . . . Tell me, 
do they still read Alice in Wonderland?” 

I assured him Alice was yet beloved and he cheered up 
considerably. 

Of international reputation, Chukowsky is famous for his 
exquisite fantasy and historic biography in the Lytton 
Strachey strain. His works go into innumerable editions 
and reach top-notch sales. A good-looking man, with a 
humorous mouth and whimsical eyes, he is the kindest and 
most delightful host, lavish of his wit and his amazing 
reminiscences. It was he who explained to me the paucity 
of English Professors in Soviet Universities. 

“You see,” he remarked gravely “ while you are an 
adventurous people in big things—you would suffer great 
hardship calmly to find the North Pole or scale Mount 
Everest—you seem to shirk small discomforts. English 
Professors will not come to us for fear there may be no 
marmalade for breakfast, hot baths or roaring fires. The 
Americans are ready to rough it—they take things in their 
stride.” 

Possibly, for the same reason, American rather than 
English journalists are employed on the Moscow Daily News 
and in the production of magazines, etc., in our language. 
In the popular opinion, American is a more democratic 
language than English, and at one time there was a move- 
ment, sponsored by Madame Borodin of the Council of 
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Education, for it to displace our mother tongue in the 
school curriculum. But at that Soviet writers and pro- 
fessors joined hands, protesting that they would not consent 
to the Americanisation of Keats, let alone Shelley, so the 
question was shelved. 

Then there was Marshak, dark, short and swift moving, 
with fluent English and a delicious sense of humour. In 
his young days he had been a student at the London 
University and studied literature under Hilaire Belloc. 
He returned to Russia to fight for the Revolution and has 
not re-visited us since. But his memories were still warm 
and kind, and he described the queer fads and fancies of 
the period when Edward Carpenter preached the simple 
life. 

‘* And you all wore vegetable sandals,’ I said, “ until 
one disciple sleeping under a hedge awoke to find a cow 
had eaten them.”’ 

“You English are a bad people,” he laughed. “ You 
turn everything into a nursery rhyme.” 

Marshak, who is a very fine speaker, is in great request 
at youth centres all over the country. He has a delightful 
way with young people, whom he puts perfectly at ease 
with an assumption of equality that endears him to every 
boy and girl. 

One of the happiest evenings of my visit I spent at Maxim 
Gorki’s, in the fine old eighteenth-century house lent to 
him by the Government. He was giving a party to the 
Congress delegates, and a big crowd, we were all packed 
into a series of large cars. Ernst Toller, usually suicidally 
depressed, was in great form, laughing and joking with the 
French delegates, the sedate Malhreux, the more volatile 
de Bloch, and Aragon, the ambitious young poet on 
P Humanité. 

‘There were also delegates from America, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, and a deli- 
cious young girl from China named Lan-shi who had gone 
to Germany from her native country to find herself thrown 
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into a concentration camp for her Communist views. 
Finally she escaped and came to Russia. 

We drove through the New Garden City, along the 
Mojaisk Road, over which Napoleon’s army marched in 
1812. The landscape is flat, except for a sudden, unex- 
pected rising—the hill from which the Emperor looked on 
Moscow to see his defeat written in flames. 

The rain came down steadily and a green melancholy 
‘settled on the country. We drove past young birch woods, 
vegetable farms, low lying pastures, alternating with brick 
kilns, fields of beet and potatoes. The woods grew more 
dense, startled rabbits dodged in front of the car. It was 
dusk when we reached the village and wound our way to 
the house of our host. 

The cars turn:d through wide gates: we passed a tiny 
and delicious copse and were met on Gorki’s hospitable 
threshhold by members of the Union Committee. They 
took us upstairs to a vast room, austerely furnished, where 
Maxim received us. 

The great man was wearing a blue shirt with a red tie ; 
his clothes hung loosely on his gaunt frame, which looked 
almost attenuated, but his eyes still held deep fire and his 
huge hands, the most powerful and sensitive that I have 
ever seen, stretched out a greeting. 

Our host placed himself completely at our disposal and 
invited our questions on what interested us most. When 
he spoke he paced up and down the long room, pausing 

now and again to make a point. 

' Marshak, who was already there, most nobly acted as 
interpreter for me throughout the evening, and when my 
turn came put a query on my behalf. 

I asked what Gorki thought of modern Western writers. 

** Romain Rolland is a real creative force,’ he answered, 
*“‘ but the rest strike me as evanescent. There is no one 
to take the place of the great French writers or of Shaw 
or H. G. Wells in his earlier works like KAipps or Mr. 
Polly.” 
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‘** But what of our young English authors ?”’ I asked. 

The rugged old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ They strike me as anemic,” he said. ‘“ Most of them 
have lost interest in life. They will not face the realities 
and as a consequence their technique suffers, their style 
has gone. After all,” he went on kindly, “‘ one cannot 
expect very much from a society with permanent unem- 
ployment in its midst. How can a strong creative force 
flourish among millions of underfed men and women? 
And so *—he glanced round the room crowded with every 
national type—‘‘ what is left? Only denunciation and 
satire.” 

‘‘ But, after all, satire is a most destructive weapon,” I 
urged. 

‘Yes, but it is destructive only. Your young authors 
have nothing constructive to say—that is their failure. 
They write of fantastics; tell stories of the secure ; 
tragedies of the dispossessed. I cannot recall one vital 
English novel of to-day with a constructive challenge to 
the evils it depicts.” 

From foreign the discussion turned to national authors 
and somebody mentioned Dostoievsky. I shall never forget 
the anger in Gorki’s face. His eyes flashed, even his 
moustache bristled as he insisted that the author of The 
Brothers Kazamarov feared reality and preached defeatism 
and despair. Russian opinion generally does not entirely 
endorse this estimate, though it regards Dostoievsky as 
“very heavy.” He is one of the few great pre-Revolu- 
tionary authors who is neglected. 

Gorki’s most popular books are, I should say, The 
Mother and In the Depths, but to my mind his greatest 
work is My Journal, with its exquisite humour and sensi- 
tivity. Here is no defeatism, but a courage which while 
admitting misery refuses to be conquered by it. A great 
man of high ideals and quenchless fervour, Gorki remains 
the hero of the Soviet people. 

There were other questions which, looking back, loom 
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up in fatal immiinence. Toller, in an agitated spate of 
words, asked what Gorki felt as to the future of Nazism. 

‘* It is a menace,” was the reply. ‘“ A menace that I fear 
will threaten not only the peace but the civilisation of 
Europe.” 

We talked and talked as only writing folk and Russians 
can till the time came for supper and we all trooped down 
to a big room on the ground floor, set with inviting tables. 
The walls, painted a delicate blue, were hung with studies 
of mountain scenes by national artists. It was, Marshak 
told me, the room that Lenin liked best. He had spent the 
last years of his life there, looking out on the pleasant 
garden. 

We sat down to a wonderful meal, succulent dishes 
unexpectedly aud most deliciously appeared—caviare, 
bortsch, lobster, roast chicken, ice cream, and every kind 
of salad came in relays—wine and vodka flowed like the 
Volga. Gorki looked after his guests solicitously, greeting 
all in turn and clinking glasses. I sat between Marshak 
and a short story writer who presently asked me if I had 
heard of Stalin’s greeting to the Congress, published in 
Pravda. 

“It is a splendid tribute,” said he. ‘“ Stalin describes 
a writer as the engineer of the soul—you know what the 
people think of engineers.” 

I agreed it was a marvellous slogan, and a good looking 
youth, with a shock of fair hair, joined in the general satis- 
faction. 

‘* But,” he said earnestly, “‘ 1 confess I am puzzled. I 
would not for the world dispute the words of our great 
leader, but when I looked in the Soviet Encyclopedia I 
found : ‘ Soul—abolished by Karl Marx.’ ”’ 

A shout of laughter went round the table and a bearded 
professor started to his feet. 

‘‘And in the next edition you will find: ‘ Soul— 
restored by Joseph Stalin,’”’ he insisted, and we all 
clapped. 
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The night wore on but we still ate and drank and chatted, 
and then speeches began. Kalinin, who had looked in for 
a short while, made a brief, concise oration. I liked his 
manner and his voice and he was obviously very popular. 
A Norwegian delegate spoke next and then there came a 
shout for Comrade Count. I looked interrogation. 

“They mean Tolstoi,’”? Marshak explained. ‘“‘ We love 
to chaff him about his old title. He’s a good fellow.” 

Alexei, in an embroidered white tunic, got on his feet 
and poured out an impetuous flood of eloquence. A heavily 
built man, with sombre features, I thought his voice the 
most vital thing about him. Later Marshak insisted that 
I should speak my piece which he translated. I was the 
sole representative of my country, my fellow delegate— 
also a woman—having remained at the hotel with her small 
son. The last speaker was little Lan-shi who, in the name 
of her people, thanked the Soviet for their sympathy and 
help. 

And so the party continued, and when, in the early 
dawning, we all went home Gorki waved us adieu from 
the porch. I never saw him again, but his memory still 
flames like a banner. 

But literary entertainment is not left wholly in individual 
hands. V.O.K.S., a department of the Ministry of Culture, 
arranges social gatherings for visiting authors and artists. 
I spent many pleasant evenings at their headquarters, a 
delightful old house, with its own film theatre, concert 
rooms, and exquisite grounds. 

It was here I met three black-and-white artists who, 
under a combined pseudonym, had won a distinguished 
reputation for caricature. Their method was fascinating. 
Sometimes, they said, one of them would get an immediate 
idea, when they would all set to work on their own con- 
ception. The three drawings would then be considered 
and the most effective points taken from each—a curve 
from one, a feature from another—so that at the end the 
presentation would be indivisible. 


a 
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“A perfect trinity,’ as the youngest of the three sug- 
gested. 

When, however, inspiration is delayed things become 
more difficult. They talk, argue, ramp about the studio 
until food and drink are suggested and perhaps a movie 
show. Sooner or later the spirit moves and they get busy. 

In the same way collective writing is attempted, but not 
with such success. Amateurs, rather than professionals, 
try their hand at this as a rule, and to my mind the result 
tends to be flat and colourless, or jerky and almost dis- 
located. But all the same these experiments show a vitality 
and zest, and on specific occasions have been curiously 
effective, notably the account of the Chelyusnik expedition 
when, to keep their minds clear and their courage at the 
sticking point, Otto Schmidt suggested a composite record 
of their experiences on the ice-floe waiting to be rescued. 

V.O.K.S. takes a paternal interest in the welfare of its 
protégés and is responsible for the building of sound-proof 
flats where creative minds can work undisturbed by 
external noises. There is, I was told, a scheme on foot 
for the erection of a literary suburb outside Moscow where 
journalists and writing folk could all foregather, though 
this had not yet materialised when I was there in 1939. 

On this—my latest visit to the U.S.S.R.—it being 
summer, many authors were out of Moscow, some of them 
speaking and lecturing to the country folk and others 
getting new material for future work. V.O.K.S., however, 
arranged for me to meet a cheery crowd from those who 
remained in the City at the Writers’ Club, an eighteenth- 
century house described by Tolstoi in his Peace and War. 
It has a stately air, with an atmosphere of serenity, and 
stands in beautifully cultivated grounds. My host was 
Kataev, author among other successes of Lone White Sail, 
on which the film was founded. Very popular in the 
U.S.S.R., it was shown by the Film Society in London, 
with English captions, but now I learn the full text has 
been Anglicised and we shall be able to enjoy it over here. 
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The story concerns two small boys of the early Revolution, 
one the son of a Tsarist general the other a lad in the 
poorest circumstances. The two form an alliance to help 
Bolshevist suspects escape from the Tsarist police and 
achieve hairbreadth flights and rescues. 

Kataev received me in a panelled room, with tapestry 
curtains and period furniture preserved from pre-Revolu- 
tion days. We began to discuss methods of work, and he 
confessed that while he believes in a steady six to seven 
‘hours writing a day, he was not sufficiently disciplined to 
carry out such a noble idea. I entirely agreed with him, 
suggesting that the intangible thing called temperament 
had to be taken into account. But he still suffered from 
the guilt sense and quoted Trollope as a high example. At 
which an elderly little man, famous for his essays, audibly 
snorted. 

‘* Trollope,” he scoffed, ‘‘ worked to planned production 
and always over-fulfilled his quota. I admit his talents, 
but I think they would have served him better had he given 
them freer rein.” 

We adjourned after a while to another room of perfect 
proportions and with rich oak beams and settles. A refec- 
tory table was spread with Russian hors d’euvres, which 
comprise every delectable item of a gourmet’s taste. The 
guests included a leading dramatic critic, a literary broad- 
caster, with a garniture of poets and novelists. The critic 
asked me, in excellent English, what we had done to cele- 
brate Shakespeare’s birthday that year. It was a poser of 
a question. I murmured something about the Old Vic, 
the Stratford-on-Avon commemoration and a special West 
End show. He was not impressed, and remarked that the 
Soviet had arranged a three days’ festival at every theatre 
throughout the Union. The audiences, he said, had been 
phenomenal. Further, Moscow had given special per- 
formance of Hamlet and King Lear, for which the houses 
could have been sold out three times over. It was 
strange, he remarked, that English people of what was 
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termed the “ educated ”’ class should be so unresponsive 
to Shakespeare. He put it down to the regrettable fact 
that the plays were always taken in the schools as subjects 
for examinations—not as vital entities but as matter for 
research. At English schools, he insisted, Shakespeare 
with other world dramatists are denied the flesh and blood 
of their incomparable words, and are presented as period 
skeletons. In the Soviet, students impersonate the actions, 
drawing from within themselves the delineation of a 
character, so that the dialogue wells up like a living 
stream. 

“TI always think,’ he added sadly, ‘‘ that the school- 
master is the enemy of great literature, in that usually those 
writers of whom we are taught most as children we like 
least as men and women.” 

Kataev, a Dickens’ enthusiast, regretted that young 
people in England did not seem to read him any longer. 

‘* T admit his style is discursive for present day taste, but 
where will you find such humour, irrepressible and 
universal ? He still appeals to Soviet boys and girls. . 
Look,” he glanced towards a stately old waiter, who in 
lordly immobility was directing the service at our table, 
motioning his assistant to increased activity. ‘* Our friend 
over there,” he said, “* is the re-incarnation of the Immov- 
able Waiter in Edwin Drood, with his understudy the 
Flying Waiter—‘ Nil is the claim of this slave’.” 

** Let us drink to the memory of Dickens,” said a young 
novelist. ‘‘ He would like this room. You see, our fire- 
place has an authentic ingle-nook.” 

‘*¢ And to our fellow writers the world over,’’ added a 
poet. And, glass in hand, we all stood up and solemnly 
drank the toast... . 

They still meet in the beautiful club room at rare 
intervals, and the Immovable Waiter gives them wine and 
welcome—the younger men on leave from the front, the 
older ones turning out the stories and the plays the soldiers 
call for. Marshak, for one, devotes his whole time to the 
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lads whose fathers fought with him side by side. He writes 
from Moscow :— 


‘““The other day I was invited to a mobilisation centre. Not to 
join the colours—I am far past military age. No, I was called to take 
part in an evening of entertainment, to recite some of my poems to 
those who were about to leave. This was no ordinary concert. Men 
who were next day to stand face to face with the enemy listened with 
eager attention to those who had come to inspire them, not simply to 
entertain them. 

‘““ There were many of them; they filled the hall, sitting close 
together ; students, drivers, mechanics. They all joined in on the 
chorus when a familiar tune sounded from the stage. Every flash of 
humour in prose or verse was caught up with loud and youthful 
laughter. 

** During the short intermission a few fine sunburnt lads came up 
to me smiling and said : ‘So, at last we meet. We used to read your 
stories when we were children and now you’ve come to see us off to 
the war.’ 

“Yes, we have seen them all grow up, all these young people 
gathered together here on the eve of a long and difficult journey—a 
splendid, cheerful, selfless generation.” 


And with Marshak, I know, are many others giving ser- 
vice through their calling. And I who so enjoyed their 
company in the precious brotherhood of craft drink to 
their gallantry and steadfastness. Alas, in war time the 
toast can only be in water, but the flaming splendour of 
their spirit turns it to wine, red as their courage, red as 
the blood the Soviet has shed. . . . And so I drink—once 
more—to our fellow writers, the world over ! 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE FACTORY 


INDUSTRIALISM in the Soviet Union is fundamentally 
different from the British brand. There are, it is true, the 
same long rows of machines in the factories, the intricacies 
of modern plant, and the wheels turn as ceaselessly: in 
Russia as over here. There are similar mechanical safe- 
guards against accidents, working hours are State con- 
trolled, and rates of pay agreed. But the general atmo- 
sphere of pleased activity and personal interest common in 
the shops of the U.S.S.R. comes as a revelation to visitors 
from Western countries. 

In England it is the masters who call upon the workers 
to turn the wheels. In Russia the workers own the wheels 
which they joyously keep turning in an ever-uprising spate 
of output. 

This then is the primary distinction. In the one country 
the worker is hired for private profit. In the other he 
labours to increase the people’s wealth. Moreover, that 
spectre of the strike which haunts the mills and plants in 
our native land has been laid to rest for ever in the Soviet. 
For as the workers—through their Unions—themselves 
agree their rates of wages, how can there be a dispute as 
to the amount ? And with the strike has gone the slump. 
Production, mounting higher and higher, cannot overtake 
demand, the adjustment of prices always discovering 
fresh markets. Thus in the factories, mills and mines, the 
employed are the employers, the consumers are the pro- 
ducers, and profit makers are profit takers. 

Long term planning fixes the local output figure for each 
year, which it is the aim and object of every man and 
woman to exceed. 

It must be remembered that under the Tsars, Russia was 
entirely backward, mechanically, and that it is only during 
the last twenty-five years that she has become machine- 
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conscious. Therefore it is only by the hardest application, 
the most determined development of their native genius, 
that the Russians can overtake the advantage of the long 
inheritance of training in countries like Britain and 
America, industrialised over a hundred years ago. 

To speed up effort in the U.S.S.R. the weekly static 
wage has been superseded by piece rates which has had a 
marked stimulative effect, production and wage earning 
both increasing. 

In England if the workers as a whole in any particular 
enterprise double their output by intensive methods during 
the hours of labour the tendency is for the private owner 
to reduce the piece rate, thus discouraging effort. 

Quite recently a group of miners in the North of Eng- 
land, responding to the war time need for more coal, 
increased their figure by an aggregate of eight tons a day 
by concentrated application of skill and labour. This con- 
tinued for a fortnight when the management suggested 
that in view of this proof that by gigantic effort that output 
could be achieved, it should be regarded as the normal 
level and consequently tonnage rates must be reduced. 
The owner must have the maximum labour for the 
minimum wage. 

In the U.S.S.R. the exact opposite would have been the 
case. The men would have had their agreed tonnage rate 
and the thanks and monetary appreciation of the State for 
their devotion and increased output. 

The men in every Soviet shop watch the rise and fall of 
both collective and individual effort. Ifa worker’s average 
is less than his normal figure his fellows offer encourage- 
ment, give him advice and friendly criticism. If their few 
kind words fail in effect they adopt direct action and hold 
a committee of enquiry. 

‘* Are you feeling well in health, comrade ? ” the Chair- 
man will probably ask. 

** Perfectly, thank you.” 

‘* Have you any trouble in your mind ?” 
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“None at all.”’ 

‘‘ Are home conditions satisfactory ? ” 

‘* Nothing to complain of.” 

The examination will go on patiently, perhaps for a long 
time, and then at last the challenge comes. 

“How do you account for the falling off in your pro- 
duction ? ” 

In the case I have in mind the worker said he was fed 
up with his job, the neighbourhood and everything else. 
He would like to move to a fresh district and work at some- 
thing different. 

He was informed it was a pity he had not made this 
request sooner, but that it would not be difficult to arrange. 
The Trade Union officials, under the Committee’s instruc- 
tions, took the transfer in hand and very shortly the 
grumbler was installed as a fitter in a gas works—some 
distance away. 

It is not always the desire for change that affects a 
worker’s average. It may be there is domestic friction in 
which case, when careful probing has revealed the 
grievance; representations are made to the opposite side, 
man or woman, generally through the Committee of 
workers at the other party’s place of employment. Every 
possible pains and trouble are taken to smooth these dif- 
ferences out, not so much to ensure individual happiness 
as to prevent the injury to national standards. 

This process of re-adjustment, however, is not always 
quite so simple. In a more complicated case a Comrades’ 
Court may be convened which sits at length upon the 
matter. These Courts, outside the judicial system, have 
no legal authority to inflict fines or any kind of punish- 
ment, but none the less they are most effective, their chief 
power being canalised public opinion. 

The case of Peskov was one of special interest. He was 
the star turn of an engineering plant in a small town in the 
Urals. The pride of the shops, he had out-competed every 
Stakhanovite in the district, and would have been an 
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invaluable asset but for one failing. Between superhuman 
periods of work he had vast bouts of drinking. This not 
only lost time to the factory but tended to lose face for the 
establishment, it being a matter of concern to keep 
Peskov’s weakness from general knowledge. To do this it 
was necessary for some of his mates to shepherd him after 
the day’s job, so that if he should be overcome in the street 
he would not disgrace himself. 

But unhappily the method did not work. Peskov’s 
engineering output fell and his drink intake increased. 
But he was too valuable a life, too clever a mechanic to be 
allowed to drift. And yet what could be done? Com- 
mittee meetings left him cold. When pressed for an 
explanation as to why he took too much all he would say 
was that he liked it. Finally a Comrades’ Court was con- 
vened which included representatives from every shop in 
the concern. Peskov, considerably fuddled, did not help 
the interrogation, and finally the Court deliberated in 
private when it was decided he should be left to his own 
devices and no longer shielded. 

The next morning, coming off night shift, he enjoyed so 
many vodkas that he fell incontinent in the gutter where he 
slumbered peacefully, unheeded by his comrades, until dis- 
covered by the militia he was taken to the lock-up where 
he slept himself into sobriety. 

Now, it is always the belief of the befuddled or drunken 
man that he is perfectly well able to take care of himself 
and that there is no need whatever for well-meaning friends 
to see him safely to his home. This can happen again and 
again and always—from the safety of his home port—the 
miscreant will remain entirely unrepentant. But once he 
has been left to himself and proved that without convoy 
his legs sink to the ground he is forced to re-consider the 
situation. 

And this is what happened to Peskov. 

The next day he arrived at the works, sober as a judge, 
and started on his job without a word. When the shift 
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ended he left the building on his own—his comrades 
watched his departure—and the next day the same thing 
happened. Nothing was said on either side—his pride was 
allowed to have re-birth. 

Fundamentally an exceptionally fine worker, with a good 
brain, Peskov realised his stardom had almost been 
eclipsed. Brought up short against reality he was big 
enough to put his will once more into operation. 

There are other methods of keeping up morale. The 
wall newspaper announces personal achievements week by 
week. Messages from one section to the other are chalked 
up in prominent positions—sometimes congratulatory, 
sometimes the reverse. 

Meanwhile the Stakhanovites throughout industry set 
the pace. Stakhanov, the original shockworker, was a 
miner in the Donetz Basin who broke the record in 1935 
with an amazing performance. He explained to a press 
representative how the idea had come to him. He had 
been present when Stalin spoke of what could be accom- 
plished by those who had mastered the technique of 
machinery, so that it could and would perform miracles. 
This set the young miner pondering and studying until he 
had explored every possibility of his pneumatic drill. When 
he felt he had complete control of its working, with the help 
of two timber men to shore up behind him, he started on 
the coal face and let go. In a shift of six hours he hewed 
102 tons as against his normal average of 7. 

He pointed out, however, that individual prowess, no 
matter how remarkable, was chiefly valuable as showing 
what can be done by anyone able to master machinery 
technique. It was not to be said, though, that every miner 
could reach his level, natural aptitude having to be taken 
into account. The point was that the level of coal pro- 
duction having been brought to a peak by one man the 
others could strive towards it, keeping his technique as an 
example. 

The term shockworker to many people outside Russia 
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seems to suggest a hard-driven zealot whose convulsive 
efforts drain nervous and bodily strength. But, as I have 
learnt, this is quite the opposite. The Stakhanovite is on 
who eliminates unnecessary labour. , 

For instance, the cutting out of one movement in a pro- 
cess, repeated millions of times a day, will save the corre- 
sponding number of seconds, totalling a saving of minutes 
per hour, thus increasing daily production. 

If this time-saving method were adopted by every 
worker on the job the total would be enormous. In our | 
own country, however, two considerations may arise in 
the minds of the operators. One is that if they increase 
production piece rates may drop, and the other questions 
the advantage to themselves of the temporary slowing down 
consequent on picking up a new method. For during the 
learning period, however short, output would lessen, 
together with payment. So, on the whole, general dis- 
advantage to the individual outweighs any incentive to 
increased production. 

Soviet workers have no such problems. Every record 
breaker receives recognition and reward for raising the 
standard. 

The achievements of Stakhanov and his followers spread 
like a fire through industry, agriculture and every form of 
production in the U.S.S.R. A young woman textile worker 
decided that she could operate far more looms than she at 
present tackled. The management allowed her to make 
the attempt. It was successful and she asked for more 
looms. Again she succeeded, finally reaching a total of 
344 looms under her individual control. It was a record. 
She received congratulations ; her money rose with her 
increasing output. Other operators asked for more looms 
—got more—received more pay. And so it went on 
through that mill, other miulls—the entire cotton 
industry. 

But with the ideal of greater production goes the con- 
sciousness of increased earning. For as Stalin pointed out 
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at a Stakhanovite conference: “It is good . . . to take 
‘power and to gain freedom—very good indeed. But un- 
fortunately freedom alone is by no means sufficient, for if 
there is not sufficient bread, or enough butter, cloth or 
leather, if housing be bad, well then on freedom only you 
will not go far. Believe me, it is very difficult to live on 
freedom alone.”’ 

It is this welding of idealism with realism that has 
created in the Soviet Union such an unbreakable force of 
national determination. For hand in hand with the 
inspiration of liberty, equality and brotherhood goes the 
knowledge that these can only be sustained on hard work 
—for commensurate payment, 1.e., the rent of your 
capacity. 

Inventive genius is carefully fostered in every enterprise 
and any design put foward by the rank and file is duly 
considered by experts and practical technicians. If 
approved it is immediately adopted even to the extent of 
scrapping old machinery. Capitalist countries lag behind 
in this particular, and it often happens that an invention 
which would revolutionise a process is put into cold storage 
because its adoption would entail expensive reconstruction 
of existing plant. 

But, as we have seen, such considerations do not arise 
under national ownership. The people back the new inven- 
tion, the people call in the obsolete machinery and use it 
as scrap metal towards the new installation. And so it is 
te people who benefit. This then is a fundamental 
advantage of national ownership over vested interests. 

And now let us turn to the matter of the running of the 
Soviet factories. 

The management of an enterprise is appointed by the 
Commissar of the particular industry concerned, in con- 
junction with the Executive Committee of the local Soviet 
and the Trade Union. But, notwithstanding this power 
of appointment, should the workers feel dissatisfied under 
the direction chosen and produce evidence that all is not 
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well under the administration, an enquiry is put on foot. 
If the case is proved the manager is removed. 

Frivolous complaints, of course, are not taken into 
account, though ventilation for all grievances is provided 
by the Trade Union Committees. The Members of these 
Trade Union Committees are elected by secret ballot from 
the workers—no differentiation of sex being made, women 
are strongly represented on every body. 

I could wish that similar opportunities for expressing 
their feelings were accorded to all our workers here. I have 
known cases—in Government and private concerns— 
where a supervisor or head of department has been 
heartily and generally disliked. Work has suffered in 
consequence, but there is no adequate court of appeal, and 
those who suffer most acutely either slacken in their 
efforts or move elsewhere—in either case the enterprise 
must suffer through the temperamental clash which remains 
unmitigated. 

Socially speaking, Trade Unions play a very prominent 
part in industry. They organise clubs, excursions, holiday 
travel and generally encourage leisure time activities. (In 
England, I would here recall, thousands of black-coated 
and manual workers took peace-time advantage of the 
facilities offered by the Workers’ Travel Association—the 
opposite number to the Soviet variety—which enabled 
them to enjoy foreign tours and home holidays at the 
most reasonable rates with the companionship of genial 
society. ) 

I have already described the Co-operative Restaurants 
for which the Welfare section of the Union is responsible, 
and the intensive advantage these communal cheap- 
priced meals afford. The Welfare section also exercises 
care over the workers’ health, arranging for special leaves 
where necessary, for the provision of milk during working 
hours. Ifa man or woman appears to be needing medical 
‘advice he or she is persuaded to go more regularly to the 
clinic. It will be seen therefore that the Trade Unions, 
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besides economic responsibilities, exercise a general, kindly, 
almost paternal overlooking of their members, the Soviet 
theory being that a happy healthy worker should be the 
norm and not the exception. 

It is the Trade Unions, too, who pick out the most 
promising workers for special courses to fit them for more 
responsible positions, thus keeping a finger on the pulse of 
national potentiality. 

The responsibility for the efficient running of factory 
créches, rest rooms, etc., also lies with the Trade Unions, 
though the provision of these amenities is the duty of the 
management. But it is not only within the factory walls 
that these careful overlooking eyes take cognisance ; local 
organisations, infant and maternity clinics, rest centres or 
any other social serv-ce come within Trade Union purview, 
and should the workers have cause of complaint the matter 
is taken up on their behalf. 

Up to the outbreak of war adults generally had an eight- 
hour day, though in the mines, smelting and other heavy 
industries this was reduced to six, with a rest day in every 
four instead of the normal five. The employment of 
women in these trades is usually prohibited, but war time 
exigencies have swept aside all these restrictions, together 
with the embargo upon overtime. Formally this was only 
allowed in exceptional circumstances, when accident had 
held up manufacture, and then only by agreement with 
the Trade Union concerned. In addition, the consent of 
the individual worker had to be obtained, when he or she 
could not put in more than four hours on two successive 
days, the total amount of permitted overtime during one 
year being one hundred and twenty hours. 

To-day factory workers have thrown time considerations 
to the wind. The ordinary eight-hour shift, for which they 
are paid normal rates, may extend for eleven, twelve, 
thirteen hours, indeed to the limit of endurance. But for 
the first two hours of overtime 50 per cent. increase is paid, 
with 100 per cent. for each hour after. Juvenile workers 
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under eighteen were formally prohibited from doing over- 
time, as were pregnant women or nursing mothers. Here 
again the national emergency has broken down the rule. 
Children of fourteen mind the machines in the factories, 
young people from sixteen are Stakhanovites, while expec- 
tant and nursing mothers take their turn with the 
rest. 

One of the happiest results of Soviet industrial methods 
is the complete absence of sex antagonism in any branch 
of work. Women receive the same piece rates as men, and 
many of them not only equal but exceed the male level. 
Masculine resentment as to female employment does not 
exist. It is eliminated by the knowledge that she has not 
come to take his job or undercut him. It is recognised 
that woman is an essential factor in the labour supply, 
which without her would be hopelessly inadequate to 
essntial demand. ‘This comradeship includes the young 
trainees who, fresh from school, find themselves made 
welcome. They have not to run the gauntlet of suspicion 
and criticism, but are made free of club rooms, discussions 
and entertainment, and always there is the helping 
hand. 

I remember watching a young thing just over sixteen in 
difficulties with the gadget of a machine. She grew hot 
and bothered, half angry, half ashamed of her lack of skill 
until an older woman with an encouraging smile showed 
her what to do. 

I feel I can best describe the prevailing atmosphere as 
suggesting that of a huge family—grey-heads, their stalwart 
sons and daughters and upspringing grandchildren, all 
united in common effort, while fourth generation babies 
sleep and crow in the nurseries. ] admit that these indus- 
trial families enjoy an unusual freedom of discussion, but 
that is surely to the good, and if I have given the idea that 
talking sometimes usurps the place of work, I hasten to 
correct the impression. Public opinion would not tolerate 
such a lapse. Committees of Enquiry, Comrades’ Courts, 
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function after hours, like political meetings and entertain- 
ments generally. 

Intimate association between the factory and its workers 
does not end with retirement. At any crisis, machinery 
breakdown, epidemic, battle, murder or sudden death the 
old people line up to lend a hand. They have proved of 
invaluable help in this time of national crisis. Veterans of 
seventy and over are back at the bench, old ladies renew 
their youth minding the familiar machine. The cry is 
** Back to the shops, the land and the looms ! ” 

I heard a story recently from a Soviet woman in London 
of a grandmother who returned to the mill at sixty-five. 
She had stopped work ten years previously owing to a 
weak heart, and since then her only interests had been her 
ill-health and the t-ying disposition of her daughter-in- 
Jaw. But when the call for labour came and she rejoined 
her old mill her whole attitude changed. Grievances were 
forgotten, symptoms thrust aside and she is now working 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four as happy as a bird. 
Women as old as she are back in harness, pulling their 
weight with the best. 

Factories and plants generally vary in-standard of con- 
struction and equipment. Many equal—some indeed are 
superior—to anything I have seen at home or abroad. 
Others approximate to the British No. 2 standard, an 
opinion held by a group of American engineers with whom 
I visited some examples. Those of the superb AI type are 
the advance guard of the industrial push which will even- 
tually replace all the left-overs of Tsarist and early Revolu- 
tionary days. The Stalin Car factory in Moscow is a 
standard bearer to the motor trades, a super cotton mill 
in a Moscow province the exemplar of the textile world. 
In this particular enterprise the planning is first-class. 
The cloak rooms are large and airy, fitted with the most 
up-to-date equipment. The rest rooms are very comfort- 
able, and the canteen one of the best I have come across. 
The weaving sheds are of the most modern type, and the 
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air—free from fluff and dust—kept fresh by the latest 
system of forced draught. The girls were as dexterous as 
our own Lancashire lassies, their hands supple and soft. 
Some other mills I saw reminded me of the more ancient 
variety in the North of England, which bear a close family 
resemblance to those at Hankow on the Yangtse. The 
chief engineer of a large group, whom I met in China, 
told me that, like his machinery, he hailed from Oldham 
and had developed his enterprises on the home pattern. 
Lancashire also took a hand in the Soviet textile industry. 
during its infancy, but now a growing, lusty child, it can 
run without assistance. 

Each industry has its high-water mark of excellence, but 
I should think Odessa holds the palm for modern bakeries. 
The building I went over is—alas, 1 should say was—not 
only impressive but beautiful, with wide windows, lofty 
corridors and a great staircase rising from floor to floor. 
One caught a glimpse of its fine proportions through the 
landing glazements which at night, a blaze of electricity, 
gave the suggestion of a lighthouse rising from a maze of 
streets. 

I often think of this magic bakery when I go to my 
office of Cecil Houses for Homeless Women in Gower Street, 
London, where in peace time a similar beacon-light will 
shine from its glass tower over the grey pavements. 

I watched the whole process of bread-making at Odessa, 
from the delivery of flour to the emergence of hot loaves » 
from the oven. The flour, taken by lifts to the top of the 
building, sifted its way down through various sized sieves, 
until it reached dough level, when it emptied itself into the 
troughs ready for kneading. The yeast was automatically 
added and the whole mass pummelled by machinery was 
left ready to rise and finally placed mechanically in tins 
and run into the ovens. There are, I am sure, bakehouses 
in England with as fine equipment, but those I happen 
to have seen are not so attractive. The general peace level 
in all our industries does not seem to progress continuously. 
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Uprooting and re-planning is not a part of our national 
system. 

One of the most alluring places I visited was a small con- 
fectionery manufactory which specialised in what we 
should call home-made sweets. It was run by an elderly 
woman who pre-Revolution had owned a St. Petersburg 
chocolate store. She had innumerable recipes for, a wide 
traveller, she had picked up trade hints in Paris, Warsaw 
and Vienna which she assured me were the world centres 
of superfine conjiserte. 

On the other hand, I have been to plants that were con- 
structionally quite out of date, though they achieved a 
high production figure. I recall a general engineering 
works in Moscow that made boilers, iron pipes, etc.,which 
was such a rambling place that co-ordination of process 
was very difficult. But the workers and the management 
at this and similar survivals were the first to admit its 
deficiencies, at the same time pointing out that each year 
aimed at the elimination of more and more of these old- 
timers to make room for young successors. 

It must be remembered that it was not only the construc- 
tion of pre-Revolution factories, etc., that was defective, 
but that the allocation of industry itself was chaotic. All 
that the Soviet has accomplished within the meagre limits 
of one generation may be more adequately judged if we 
consider the actual condition of production before Lenin 
took over. 

Under Tsarist Government the whole enormous natural 
wealth of the country had never been adequately surveyed, 
capital being invested only in the most accessible of the 
mineralised regions. ‘Thus the iron and steel industry was 
rooted in the south, with a few small backward plants in 
the Urals and Central districts, while 87 per cent. of 
the total coal production was raised in the Dombas 
region. : 

In the same way 75 per cent. of the industrial output 
came from the Moscow, Ivanovo, and St. Petersburg pro- 
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vinces and the Ukraine. Textile manufacture was also 
grouped within the same areas, with 50 per cent of the 
linen industry centred in the Ivanovo district, though most 
of the essential flax was grown hundreds of miles away in 
White Russia and other regions. Such little machine 
building as there was, concentrated chiefly in the Central 
Regions and the Moscow provinces with a few plants in 
the Ukraine, which was also the centre of the sugar 
industry. 

Meanwhile the incredibly rich resources of outlying 
territories—Siberia, the Caucasus, Trans-Caucasia and 
Central Asia—left unexploited were regarded merely as 
vast reservoirs of cheap raw materials from which supplies 
could be drawn. The standard of life for the people in 
these Colonies, as they were called, was pitifully low and 
such civilisation as existed was found only in the more 
prosperous classes. Women were chattels, children without 
the most rudimentary education. The conditions generally 
were comparable to those of darkest Africa. 

This state of things was entirely revolutionised by the 
Soviet. The first Five Year Plan of 1928 concentrated on 
the extension of national electrification and machinery 
works, together with large scale agriculture. The Second 
Five Year Plan, 1933, laid down a huge programme of 
mineral development in far eastern regions, together with 
Siberia and the Urals. Cotton mills were set up in areas 
hitherto regarded as hopelessly backward, sugar refineries 
and machine-making works followed suit. And all the 
while the workers, growing in skill and efficiency, con- 
tinually increased production. 

The result of these amazing efforts under long term 
planning was that by 1937 the gross industrial output of 
the U.S.S.R. was the largest in Europe, taking second place 
in the whole world, the total exceeding by twelve times 
that of 1927 when, following blockade, famine, armed 
foreign intervention, the country was economically pros- 
trate. From then on the upgrade has continued in 
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dazzling momeygtum. But dominating this industrial 
planning was the great armament drive. It was in 1935 
when Stalin, who had already adumbrated his schemes for 
defence, decided that in future all engineering plants 
should be constructed with a view to swift removal and 
re-assemblage elsewhere. What the Chinese learnt to do 
with their portable forges and electric shops, which at a 
moment’s notice could be packed on lorries and trundled 
off far beyond the reach of Japanese invaders, the Soviet 
Union achieved on a gargantuan scale, and as Stalin told 
Beaverbrook, Russia could play leap-frog indefinitely with 
her munition factories. This re-organisation expressed in 
time is short. In terms of achievement it is immeasurable. 

Statistics are, I know, regarded as the dry bones of 
history. But I feel that the following, which perhaps I may 
describe as flesh and blood economics, should be of interest 
to those who believe in the value of sacrifice and service. 

* In 1928—the beginning of the first Five Year Plan— 
there were some 13,000,000 industrial workers in the 
U.S.S.R. ; within ten years that number had soared to 
27,000,000 with an output six times as great, while nearly 
the whole of the country was under the cultivation of Col- 
lective or State Farms, run on modern scientific lines. In 
Tsarist days more than half the agricultural implements 
were imported, but under the new Soviet push the old 
wooden ploughs disappeared, Russian-made tractors, etc., 
taking their place, and the grain yield leapt up to over 
119,000,000 tons in the year 1937. 

January, 1938, saw the beginning of the third Five Year 
Plan which, alas, was cut short by Hitler’s invasion. The 
figures for the first three years showed a further increase in 
industrial workers, making a remarkable total of 31,600,000 
while on the land the number of tractors had swelled to a 
gigantic total of half a million. As with industry and 
agriculture, so with every other national service. Medical 
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services, schools, transport, have not only increased and 
multiplied but continually improved in standard. 

And all this piled up wealth, this triumphant fulfilment, 
goes back to the great design for Russia’s re-building—the 
design of Lenin, “‘ the Kremlin dreamer.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE FARM 


THE story of the Collective Farm or Kolkhoz is a Soviet 

epic. Deep in the countryside lie vast reserves of grain, 
vegetables, fruits, all the food wealth of the land garnered 
in an ever-mounting tide by happy, prosperous people. Toa 
me, this union of co-operative effort indigenous to agricul- 
ture, and the individual skill bred of long wrestling with 
the soil, came as a revelation. 
A woman of the city, I knew that national roots must 
spring from the earth, but wherever I looked for economic 
demonstration of this truth I found incongruous condi- 
tions. In peasart lands—Poland, France, Germany—the 
majority of the small proprietors were racked by insufficient 
capital, low prices and never-ending hours of labour, while 
wealthy farmers and estate owners made profit from large 
crops raised by ill-paid workers. 

And at this point I should state that I have a wide per- 
sonal familiarity with the difficulties of small peasant 
proprietorship—especially in Poland. In the Lowicz dis- 
trict—some sixty miles from Warsaw—the peasants held 
sufficient land, by purchase or inheritance, to earn an 
ample living, labour being furnished by the family which 
generally covered three or even four generations, all living 
under the same roof in patriarchal fashion. But Lowicz 
conditions were exceptional. In the Cracow and Lwow 
areas the land left over from the big estates was so limited 
that the crops raised by the peasant proprietors were 
barely sufficient for household needs, with no surplus for 
the markets. In Posnan and the Western Ukraine the vast 
fertile estates were worked by agricultural labourers at very 
low rates, with a comparative handful of small proprietors. 
This was also the case in what, up to 1940, was Polish 
White Ruthenia, where the standard of life for the agricul- 
tural labourer so steadily deteriorated that by 1939 it was 
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the lowest I have found, except in certain villages in 
China. 

In England, where there are no peasant proprietors, the 
land worker lives in feudal tenancy to this very day. His 
farmer employer is also his landlord who, in the event of 
the man’s dismissal, can obtain an eviction order against 
him, so that the unfortunate victim loses job and home at 
one fell swoop. 

I knew areconcilement could be made between individual 
labour and the capital means of cultivation, but not until 
I went to the U.S.S.R. did I find its practical fulfilment. 

The Revolution of 1917 had to cope with an almost 
anarchic condition of land tenure. Under Tsarist rule 
estate owners had let portions of their property to peasant 
farmers, known as kulaks, who—like their overlords— 
employed cheap labour at considerable profit. A small 
residuum of land, however, was held by the elders of each 
village who apportioned it for individual use. This dated 
from the reign of Alexander 11, and followed the freeing of 
the Serfs. As, however, no peasant was granted the same 
piece of land for two periods running—presumably to pre- 
vent the establishment of proprietorial rights—the level of 
production remained very low. 

With the spread of the Revolution, however, the 
peasants seized the large estates for themselves. The 
kulaks, more sturdy than the nobles, not only kept their 
farms but also enlarged them, taking on more and more 
labour. The peasants, unable to carry out large scale 
cultivation, let the land go derelict, with consequent 
shortage of food. The chaos which followed was not 
helped by the starting of State farms, run on factory prin- 
ciples quite alien to the temperament of a rural population. 
It was the organising genius of Stalin which found the 
answer in co-operative ownership. 

Loud speakers all over the country, with their human 
prototypes, emphatically and unceasingly explained that 
so long as the land was individually cultivated in small 
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strips its output could not feed the population. Only by 
combining their resources could the peasants and the 
workers live. It needed all the driving force and energy | 
of every national leader to get the lesson home, for while 
the young people readily responded and flocked to the 
Collectives, or Gommunas as they are sometimes called, 
and the majority of the middle-aged went with them, the 
older people would not budge, but dug themselves in on 
their individual plots and dilapidated hovels. 

The young Communist League, which included many 
farm workers, took a hand and campaigned night and day 
among parents and old friends—but to little avail. It was 
a long struggle, entailing an iron endurance and supreme 
effort from the bulk of the nation which only the hope of a 
gradually lightening future could have sustained. 

The heroism of the people, the unending fight against 
backwardness, suspicion and sheer ignorance of the dying 
generation is an amazing chapter of world history.: 

But it was not only the older peasants who resisted—to 
the point of burning their corn and killing their beasts 
rather than run the risk of sharing them—the kulaks, with 
the backing of Tsarist supporters, put up an active fight, 
and by sheer terrorisation stopped the labourers from join- 
ing the Collectives and at the same time encroached further 
on the land reserves. 

In many cases the kulaks organised armed interference 
against the Soviet Government and as traitors many were 
executed while others were exiled to labour camps. 

It was a fight to the death and the whole future of the 
nation was at stake. 

The kulak question liquidated, the individual peasants 
were left in undisturbed possession of their strips, but, 
meanwhile, the Collective Farm had come to stay, and 
gradually—by very slow degrees—the diehards recognised 
its advantages. Some of them eventually joined up, others 
remained resolutely individualistic. But their children , 
declined life on such hard terms and at school-leaving age 
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joined the Communa with its new life and burgeoning 
advantages. 

Meanwhile a renascence of rural life spread through the 
country and as in the towns so in the villages, a hunger for 
education seized on the peasants and workers not only in 
the Western Republics—Federated Russia, the Ukraine, 
White Russia—but far out into the Eastern territories 
where for generations the populations had been exploited 
and oppressed, such civilisation as existed being vested in 
the privileged classes. Here again Soviet youth played 
their part and, leaving their homes, journeyed to remote 
regions where they opened schools, organised local Soviets, 
bringing freedom to hundreds of women who still lived 
under the medizval veil — mental and physical — in 
economic and domestic slavery. 

The Flowers of Life have paid rich dividends of service 
for the unremitting care the Revolution brought them. 

The evolution of the Collective is as follows: the 
peasant families of a district decide to work- the land com- 
munally, instead of paying individual rents for tiny strips, 
which only produce a bare living. By combining labour a 
larger acreage can be cultivated which is granted by the 
State. The capital for the Collective is advanced by the 
local Soviet Bank ; this is the first charge on the concern 
and is usually paid off quickly. The tax on a Collective 
is a standard rate of 24 per cent. on the gross yield of the 
year. This means that after a bad season the farm is not 
overwhelmed by a high rent for land that has been tem- 
porarily unproductive. 

After the tax is paid and provision made for the general 
expenses of the farm—seeds, machinery, stores and all 
. overhead expenses, a 10 per cent. profit tax is paid to the 
State. The remainder is then divided among the Collec- 
tive members on the ratio of work done. 

If a family should wish to move from the neighbourhood 
they receive their dividends for the year—the share-out 
takes place after the harvest—and can take with them 
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their furniture, personal possessions and such livestock as 
they keep on their allotment. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the people who live in a Communa do not care to 
leave their native soil. Unmarried workers, on the other 
hand, are usually migratory, putting in a year here, 
another there, occasionally going into industry until they 
finally strike roots once again in their familiar heath. 
These workers also receive a share from the profits of their 
year of labour. 

The dividend in every case is calculated on the output 
of the individual. Piecework is general in the U.S.S.R. 
and the system on the land as in the factory speeds up pro- 
duction by emulating competition. Thus a specific job— 
sowing, planting, etc.—is calculated to take a certain 
number of hours. But if a quick worker finishes the job 
in less time he or she is credited with the pay for the whole 
of the allotted task. Therefore it is left to the individual 
to choose whether he shall earn an average return for 
average work, or increase his income by speeding his 
effort. Human nature throughout the world desires 
increased comforts and luxuries, and as a consequence the 
individual output in the Soviet reaches an extremely high 
level. 

The rate per labour period must be calculated on the 
turnover of the year, so that in a bad season rates must be 
lower than after a bumper harvest—and, as I have said, 
‘the amount of the land tax rises or falls on the same basis. 
Thus it will be seen that the workers on a Collective join 
together for better or worse so far as profits are concerned. 
Under improved agricultural methods of late years it has 
generally been for better. 

The number of Collectives up to Hitler’s invasion in 
European and Asiatic Russia had already reached the 
amazing total of 25,000. Each district raises the crops 
best suited to its soil and climate, the national plan canalis- 
ing agricultural activity in consultation with the local 
farmers. Thus, regions to the North, with bleak winds 
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and comparatively poor ground, are not scheduled for 
wheat, though I am told that extensive research and 
experiment have evolved a specimen sufficiently hardy to 
flourish under the most rigorous conditions. 

The Ukraine, on the other hand, with its vigorous sun- 
shine and rich earth, is marked as the chief granary of the 
Soviet Union, with luscious melons, stone fruits and delect- 
able apples and pears. The Caucasus specialises in grapes, 
the Crimea in tobacco, Armenia prides herself on the 
peaches reared in thick plantations of heavily bearing 
trees. In the same way every Republic stretching from 
the West to the far East concentrates on its local products, 
while increasing the fecundity of the soil and range of 
speciality. Crops everywhere are vast ; grain alone had 
long passed the maximum of national need before Hitler 
struck, and the production figure for 1940 reached 
119,500,000 tons, as compared with 80,000,000 in 1913. 

Collectives were still in the initial stages when I first 
visited Russia. Iarrived, with Bunny, a young English 
friend, over the North Polish side of the frontier, to find 
ourselves in the reddest of all the Soviet Republics—White 
Russia. The local results of the ardour launched by the 
first Five Year Plan of 1928 were shown in an exhibition 
of agriculture held in tumbledown old Minsk, an indescrib- 
ably shabby Tsarist relic not to be confused with the 
beautiful, upspringing successor of the same name—so 
recently a martyr in the crusade of scorched earth. 

We were shown exhibits of giant oats, magnificent 
specimens of rye, with rosy apples, all children of improved 
grafting. The varying processes were explained by a 
young student, sixteen years of age, whose eloquence and 
erudition were almost frightening. It was Maurice Hindus 
—that brilliant author and social explorer—who en- 
lightened us as to what the boy was saying. Hindus had 
arrived in Minsk just before us, with a joyous young 
American who took photographs and gleefully sampled 
every kind of White Russian vodka and liqueur displayed 
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on the exhibit stalls. Hindus explained that since the 
Revolution apples and pears—indeed all kinds of fruits— 
had entered on a new lease of life. Except in the orchards 
of the rich, the trees, afflicted with a kind of blight, had 
been unable to rear their offspring to maturity. In the 
south the climate was so conducive that the orchards had 
teemed with luscious produce, though in the north the 
yield had always been poor. But now—he placed a glow- 
ing pippin in my hand and I realised that blight had been 
successfully liquidated. 

It was a wonderful exhibition from every point of view. 
Food was at a premium, but the young representative of 
the Soviet Foreign Office invited us to lunch and we 
enjoyed a savoury dish of rice and onions with a flavouring 
of veal. Hindus, born in White Russia, had emigrated as 
a boy of thirteen w:th his family to the States. But every 
year since the Revolution he had spent a month or two in 
his native country. 

It was amazing, he said, each time he returned to find so 
many alterations and improvements in the people and the 
country. The old inertia and indifference, the tragic 
acceptance of servile life, had disappeared. Under the 
Tsars people grew up in an atmosphere of pessimism. 
Struggle, it was felt, was useless, effort futile, only the 
peasants contrived to snatch a certain joy of existence. 
But the Soviet had called up a spirit of resistance to 
fatalism, and the whole population had recaptured an 
eagerness for work, a desire for happiness, which broke 
through hunger and cold, hopelessness and despair. 

The Jews, he said, in those days used to suffer intoler- 
ably. Pogroms were never outbreaks of the people, but 
deliberately fomented by the Government, which circu- 
lated stories of Jewish pillage and rape and human sacrifice. 
Mass murder was carried out by Tsarist troops who, under 
military discipline, rode down defenceless victims, tramp- 
ling them to death. 

There is no Jewish problem in the U.S.S.R. to-day. 

r® 
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This race, with the rest of the population, has full rights of 
civil liberty and takes full part in national development. 
Industrially the Jews are diffused, but on the land they 
incline to form their own units. Thus in White Russia 
Collective Farms, in some districts, are managed and 
worked by Jews alone, though there is not the least objec- 
tion to their joining Gentile Communas. Further, to help 
them to develop their own language and culture, the Soviet 
Government has allotted them a large tract of land in the 
far east twice the size of Palestine, where they have 
established an autonomous community with Yiddish as 
the national language in schools and public life. They 
have cultivated and developed the region to a high degree 
on completely Soviet principles. They have struck deep 
roots in the soil, proud to be a part of the U.S.S.R. 

From Minsk we went far afield, journeying in a teliega— 
a springless cart used to convey farm stock and produce. 
We sat among the vegetables and fowls, clinging on like 
grim death while the vehicle, drawn by two young horses, 
charged over the roughest possible ground. It was an 
exciting if bone-shaking experience, but we always emerged 
unharmed. Bunny and I had joyous adventures in those 
early days, picking up stray individuals with a smattering 
of English or getting through by expressive pantomime 
which intensely amused the Russians, but always seemed 
to produce what we required. 

We arrived uninvited but invariably welcome at remote 
farms, to find the promise of the Minsk exhibits well in 
being. The ground was clean and the crops full in the ear. 
Cow-sheds were beautifully kept and ventilated, with the 
name and record of each beast over its stall. Machinery 
was not so efficiently looked after. Land-workers, as a 
rule, are not naturally gifted with a sense of mechanics, 
and we saw quite a number of tractors laid up in old barns. 
But in the Soviet Union waste cannot be tolerated and 
tractors were soon safeguarded. A Co-operative society 
was formed with branches all over the country for the 
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hiring out of agricultural machines, with operatives to 
explain their working. Next time I visited White Russia 
all the dilapidated machines had disappeared. 

Collectives generally include from two to three hundred 
families, though this is not an arbitrary figure either way. 
Husbands, wives, children up to nine years old, and very 
often boys and girls after leaving school, work on the land 
or at technical jobs. Every household has its own living 
quarters, but the midday meal is communally cooked and 
shared—after the old English fashion, where the farmer ate 
with his workers in the big kitchen. The farm is run by a 
manager, man or woman, annually elected by the peasants 
from among their ranks, together with a committee. A 
manager may be re-elected two or three years running, 
but the post carries no continuity of tenure and at the close 
of the period of office he or she becomes again an ordinary 
member of the community. 

Food, as I have said, was scarce when I first went to 
Russia, but we always found cabbage or beetroot soup, 
potatoes and fresh home-baked rye bread, with plenty of 
fruit. 

The farm houses, usually built of wood, with many exten- 
sions and additions, resembled a pioneer camp, but were 
even more sparsely furnished. The family sleeping 
quarters—one or at the most two rooms—were bare, but 
the beds clean and the children healthy and blooming. 
The people of White Russia, though small, are wiry, and 
though the winter is cruelly severe and the ground exacts 
heavy and long service they are long-enduring and enthu- 
siastic workers. 

When next I was in this Republic in 1939 a new epoch 
had set in, an epoch of comfort and plenty. Food of every 
kind—butter, cheese, ham, meat, jam and cakes were in 
rich profusion. Big halls for concerts, dramatic perform- . 
ances, etc., had been added and over the countryside lay a 
deep sense of prosperity and peace. 

But it is the Ukraine, that unspeakably lovely region, 
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that holds my ideal Communa. Some sixty miles from 
Kiev our road from the station ran through country so 
beautiful that it left us breathless. Long, undulating plains 
of golden corn reached to the skyline. Now and again 
between the ripening ears that stood like sentinels, rich 
patches of black earth shone like onyx in the sunshine that 
glinted on the waters of the silver Dneiper, fringed with 
leafy trees. The air, saturated with the scent of growing 
things, washed away the stress of city life and brought a 
wistful longing for close companionship with the land and 
its people. 

The Ukrainians are a beautiful race. The women, tall, 
straight, full-figuted, with dark eyes and peach-bloom com- 
plexion : the men, handsome and well-built, with strong 
shoulders and voices true and sonorous as a finely-metalled 
bell. It is a great sight to watch the girls and lads, men 
and women, in their holiday best. It is then that the 
national peasant costumes are worn—costumes that for 
generations symbolised the independence they had lost to 
the Tsars, and the hope of its return. For under the old 
rule the Ukrainian language was forbidden in the few 
existing schools, for workers or the intelligentsia, in the 
newspapers, the law courts and the transaction of business. 
And with the suppression of the national tongue went 
national history, literature, and the theatre and only the 
peasants were able to keep up the traditional handicrafts— 
pottery, carving, painting, weaving, embroidery, in glowing 
pageantry of colour—all the arts for which the country 
had been famous. 

The Soviet swept away suppression and, like the rest of 
the Republics, the Ukraine has recaptured with her lan- 
guage her national pride, her ancient glories, and poets, 
novelists, composers, add fresh pages to her history. 

Since the happy time I spent in that lovely country the 
fields of brown and gold, fruit-laden trees and miles of 
vegetation, have paid toll to that fury of defence against 
invasion, unique in its grim fearlessness, But I shall always 
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see a certain farmhouse as it was, cosy, well built, a sense 
of amplitude in every line, the garden full of sweet-smelling 
_ flowers, with a row of birches marking its boundary from 
_ the fields. 

We were received at the doorway by the manager and as 
many of the farmfolk as could crowd in. Foreign visitors 
were a rarity and everyone was eager to get acquainted. 
The harvest was in progress and presently we were taken 
to the threshing field, where a giant machine was flailing 
the wheat from the ear. Down the field, feeding the 
thresher with huge trusses, came a line of women and girls, 
each carrying a load. Anna, an extremely pretty crea- 
ture, the shockworker of the Collective who had broken all 
records up to date, literally danced over the stubble on 
sturdy bare feet. She was obviously the glamour girl of 
the community, but at the moment she was not matri- 
monially inclined. I was told she aspired to take an agri- 
cultural degree before settling down. 

She was only just eighteen and had plenty of time to 
choose her partner. Fedora came next, the mother of a 
large family, finely built, with a magnificent carriage. She 
wielded her pitchfork with swift, powerful strokes. At the 
present moment I should say Anna and Fedora with the 
rest of the Communa, forced from their homes, are 
fighting guerrilla fashion to defend their soil. Fedora, I 
know, will use her pitchfork as relentlessly in the pro- 
tection of her young as she did for the gathering of the 
harvest... . 

The big Collectives, like the industrial organisations in 
the cities, have their day nurseries where young children 
are cared for by trained nurses. At four years old the little 
ones go with their mothers to the fields and grow brown 
as a berry in the sunshine, hardy as little bears in the 
frost. Gradually kindergartens are being opened in the 
villages, but there is still such a shortage of teachers that 
the official school age in the countryside begins at nine. 
But, as in all rural districts, the children learn the secrets 
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of nature and so become familiarised with agricultural art 
before they pass on to regular studies. 

State medical service has largely extended, and local 
clinics which look after the community’s general health 
have been set up throughout the agricultural areas. 
Operational and maternity cases are usually treated in the 
nearest town and a telephone call to the hospital will bring 
an immediate ambulance or car, for Collective Farms— 
all over the U.S.S.R.—have developed to a high grade of 
mechanical efficiency. 

But the same standard does not yet cover domestic 
equipment. In the country, as in the cities—and for the 
same reason—there is a scarcity of pails, basins, ewers and 
other manufactured articles. But if frying pans are rare, 
books and newspapers are very present. Cheap editions 
of the classics, with modern novels, biographies and the 
lives of Soviet heroes, are in most homes. 

I was asked to the cottage of a very interesting young 
agriculturalist who lived with her widowed mother. 
Maryanka was straight as a birch tree and her flaming 
enthusiasm seemed to colour her whole outlook. She hada 
deep love for the earth, whose vitality she shared, but she 
was a bookish person also and had a special affection for 
Shelley’s poetry. There were a number of English works 
in her room, where she would read by the open window, 
looking over miles of fragrant woods and meadowland. 
Maryanka worked on the local Collective with her mother 
who, with expressive pantomime, drew my attention to a 
copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress which her daughter 
was enjoying for the third time. The girl was shortly 
leaving for College to study for an agricultural degree, and 
it was wonderful to listen to her plans for the rearing of 
future generations of beans and peas and special barley— 
all of which expressed to her the poetry of the earth. When ~ 
she had passed her examinations she would return to the 
Collective and give of her knowledge to the land. The 
mother had done her best to companion her daughter and 
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had learned to read and write, and was quite up to date in 
the political doings of the country. 

It was a happy little household. Maryanka to me sym- 
bolises the young life of the village as Tatiana Tretyakova 
stands for the spirit of the town, uniting in themselves that 
dedication to service and sacrifice which is the Soviet 
stigmata. 

Those young unmarried workers who do not belong to 
family groups live in hostels built for their convenience 
within the farm. Like their city prototypes these places 
are run by a management committee elected by the resi- 
dents, with a capable middle-aged woman in charge. 

Maryanka, like most of her generation, was curious as 
to English country life. She lamented the waste of energy 
consequent on the absence ofa peasantry directly interested 
in the productivity of the land they worked. 

“* If one receives a static wage whether one works one’s 
- hardest or not, and if it makes no difference to the worker 
whether the harvest be good or bad, the output cannot 
reach the maximum figure. How is it that your land- 
owners cannot realise that if the workers shared in the 
fruits of production the land under their energy would 
flourish more and more? ”’ 

To this I could make no answer. 

The social meeting ground for the farm and the village 
is the big hall built for community uses. Like the cottages, 
it is wired for electricity and the platform or stage has a 
lighting installation. Committees on Trade Union or local 
Soviet affairs are held here and dramatic performances, 
concerts, dances and discussions of all kinds enliven the 
long winter evenings. In the summer entertainment 
programmes are professional. From the end of May 
to the beginning of September the theatres of Moscow 
and Leningrad send their companies on tour and star 
performances are given at Collectives all over the 
Union. 

This seems to me a most excellent idea, for during the 
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parched days of the hot summer the city folk prefer open 
air life and, as in our own country, theatre audiences fall off. 
In the country the long daylight hours are so fully occupied 
that the workers have no spare time to stage their own 
shows and therefore gladly welcome the visiting artists, 
who, in their turn, are only too pleased to take advantage 
of the countryside demand. 

String quartettes also tour, and famous pianists and 
violinists ; literary celebrities come down and lecture and 
show films to illustrate their talks. For it must be remem- 
bered that village audiences in Russia are as critical and as 
well informed as the towns-people, and audiences include 
teachers, doctors, scientists—in fact the whole of the com- 
munal country life. 

Life in its working aspects is Just as varied as on the 
social side. The blacksmith’s forge is part of the farm, as 
is the electric shop, the joinery, the stables. The farm is 
equipped against all contingencies—it is armed with rifles 
and ammunition for sporting and protective purposes— 
thick winter boots, sheepskin coats, skis and leggings are 
available for all emergencies. 

It is this concentration of supplies, so essential to com- 
munity farm life, that makes the Collectives ideal head- 
quarters for guerrilla bands. Driven from their own home 
base, these marvellous groups can re-victual and re-equip 
at the next, and the scorched earth policy includes a secre- 
tion of essential rations. The Russian peasant is clever as 
a squirrel in hiding his hoards. 

But, while one is moved to heights of admiration by the 
guerrillas’ fortitude, it is touched witha regret impossible to 
stifle—regret for the rich reserves of glorious cultivation, 
the congeries of happy families split to fragments. And 
then I remember that this people, bred of endurance and 
steel fortitude, is of the stuff that will later rebuild, as they 
have destroyed, with glittering implacability—our country, 
our farm, our blood is their national cry. 

Collective farmers, from the manager to the stable boy, 
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are prosperous people. After a good season a car may be 
bought and a vacation arranged in the Caucasus or farther 
afield. The most popular form of holiday-making is a visit 
to the capital where they delight to entertain themselves 
and give big dinners. There are not many other ways of 
spending cash—furniture 1s scarce, as we know, luxurious 
furs are obtainable, but women do not favour this kind of 
gift which would be incongruous in rural life. A good 
slice of their annual income usually goes to the founding of 
pioneer clubs and camps, sanatoria and other social 
schemes which will be of benefit to the children of the 
country. But always parties are given and enjoyed, especi- 
ally after a profitable season, when a series of huge harvest 
homes embrace an entire district. 

The villages grouped round a Collective have lately 
developed a personality of their own. I noticed all kinds 
of innovations in 1939. The Co-operative stores, just like 
our general shop, is a port of call for friendly gossip over 
the purchase of groceries, tobacco, matches and other 
oddments. But a fresh attraction had been added—there 
was a book corner displaying the latest novels and bio- 
graphies, new works on history and Soviet airmen. A knot 
of eager applicants were always swarming round the 
counter. Monthly periodicals and weekly journals had a 
brisk sale—the photography in these is excellent and the 
pictures immediately topical—the opposite numbers indeed 
to our own Picture Post. 

You will always find old men and their womenfolk on a 
Collective. Fine, sturdy folk, their children and grand- 
children are generally out in the world, though now and 
again married sons and daughters settle on the same farm. 
But like sturdy oaks the ancient pillars of the family are 
still upstanding, full of farming lore, with an uncanny 
knowledge of cows and horses. The men are usually in 
charge of the stables or, wise in woodcraft, instruct the 
younger ones in the felling of trees, etc. The women give 
a helping hand in the fields or the farmhouse. They are 
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eligible for pensions yet remain active, living their life with 
interest to its final moment. 

The vast re-building of the second Five Year Plan 
covered a number of new institutions, and most of these are 
excellently designed and well constructed ; the village 
library 1s usually a modern building with wide rooms and 
airy windows, where—in the larger centres—the books 
run into thousands. Among the foreign favourites are, 
surprisingly, Osbert Sitwell’s On Mount Sinai, Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World, and Ernest Hemingway’s 
Farewell to Arms, while a more immediate favourite, I 
am told, is Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. Other translations 
include authors of the calibre of Malhreux, Axel Munthe 
and Thomas Mann. 

But the full tide of agriculture is not confined to the Col- 
lective Farms. ‘There are subsidiaries—family groups 
which only communise their land and labour, living their 
separate lives outside their work. The number of families 
in such enterprises is usually under thirty, but this varies 
according to local feeling and conditions. It often happens 
that the initial group develops into a larger unit, with a 
bigger acreage of cultivation and variety of crops. This 
means more buildings, cottages and stables, etc., and 
almost automatically the settlement expands to a collective. 
There are thousands of these small groups in the U.S.S.R.., 
but they all share the same economic fundamental—paying 
the flat rate of 2} per cent. for rent of land and sharing out 
of profits. Individual peasants also pay this rent percent- 
age, but their contribution to the national food are 
negligible, their surplus being very small. 

Then there is the State farm or Sovkhoz which, run as 
an industrial undertaking, works on the factory system. 
These farms, usually within easy transport of a big town or 
city, concentrate for the most part on fruit, vegetables and 
flowers rather than grain, though there are exceptions. 

There is no division of profit on a State farm, nor in any 
sense does it rest on a co-operative basis. The workers 
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receive a weekly wage, averaged so far as possible on piece 
rates. 

The Sovkhoz has a small but highly efficient resident 
staff, which supervises the rank and file of the workers who 
are largely unskilled. These return to the town or city 
after their day’s work and are usually recruited from those 
factory workers who feel they would like a change to field 
labour, 

On a typical farm forty miles from Moscow they chiefly 
raise early peas and beans and all spring vegetables which 
are ready for market at the end of February. Here also are 
produced melons which hitherto had been obtained from 
the South—cantaloupes of mouth-melting delicacy are dis- 
patched to the capital in hundreds, together with straight 
young cucumbers and tons of succulent tomatoes. This 
section was an amazing spectacle with the sun glinting on 
hundreds of glass frames which an ingenious labour-saving 
mechanism opened or shut simultaneously. 

In 1940 there were 3,957 Sovkhozy which, for the most 
part, supply the urban populations with lettuces, cucum- 
bers, etc., for the Five Year Plan earmarked them for the 
raising of greenstuff which, formerly brought from the 
Ukraine and White Russia, at heavy transport cost, lost 
freshness in transit. 

They are also centres of research and experiment, while 
some of the most notable discoveries in plant life have been 
made under their egzs. 

But, in spite of the wonderful opportunities the Sovkhozy 
afford the town dweller for keeping in touch with the land, 
to my mind the backbone of agricultural produce and the 
supreme achievement of the U.S.S.R. remains the Collec- 
tive Farm. 

My mind goes back to the Ukraine, its flowing spaces, 
life-giving grain, prodigal fruits and flowers ; the beloved 
soil, at once the treasure house and the high altar of the 
people, steeped in the quenchless tide of their immortal 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER X 
GOD AND THE ARCHBISHOP 


THE anti-God campaign, which blazed up in the early 
days of the Soviet Union, originated in the realisation that 
the Church during Tsarist rule had played a considerable 
part in the oppression of the people, political and economic. 
For whenever the peasants put forward any plea for better 
housing, education for their children or for a living wage, 
the priests inevitably answered that such demands were 
not only displeasing to the Little Father—the Tsar—but 
also to the’ Eternal Father, and that they must do their 
duty in that state of life in which it had pleased God to 
“put”? them. The Soviet doctrine came to the people as 
a revelation, with its message that every citizen must do 
his duty in that state to which he or she might be called, 
1.¢., that they themselves must ensure that every man, 
woman and child had full opportunity for self-development 
and to prepare to take ever-increasing responsibility in 
bettering the conditions of the nation as a whole. 

The Communist Party, or, as they used to be known, the © 
Bolshevist Party—in the vanguard of the anti-God cam- 
paign—had an inveterate and understandabie revulsion 
from the priests who had pressed down the yoke upon the 
worker, and their passionate resentment included a God 
represented on earth by such evil men. They held the 
view that “religion is the dope of the people” and 
preached it with the same fervour as they preached the 
gospel of sacrifice and selflessness in the service of the 
nation. 

The attitude of the Communist Party towards religion 
has been confused by many people in this country with 
that of the Soviet Government. The Government includes 
a considerable number of Party Members, but it also has a 
number of non-Party Members who, with the rest of the 
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community, are free to hold their individual opinions 
without question. 

But—and this is an important point—every Member of 
Parliament must swear to-uphold the Constitution which 
includes Article 124, giving everyone freedom of religious 
worship, so that Party and non-Party Members alike must 
in their official capacity support the doctrine of freedom of: 
conscience. 

The position in Russia, put simply, is that the Com- 
munist Party as a special organisation refuses membership 
to believers, just as the Church—also a special organisation 
—refuses membership to non-believers. But the State, 
standing completely aloof from both provisos, demands 
only that members of both sections shall unite in giving of 
their best to their country while preserving their own views 
as to God. 

The confusion between the fundamentals of the Soviet 
State and those of the Communist Party is widespread out- 
side Russia mainly because of inaccurate information dis- 
seminated from prominent antagonistic sources. We all 
know that.an opinion given by A., B. or C. may not be 
accepted as fact, but the utterances of an official high in 
the Councils of the State and wielding enormous power and 
prestige is another matter. 

For this reason a letter which appeared in the Tzmes on 
December 14th, 1929, was of sinister importance. 

The letter was addressed to the Protest Committee 
against Religious Persecution in relation to the U.S.S.R. 
and was from Dr. Cosmo Lang, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. | 3 

Dr. Lang said : “ I share in the fullest measure . . . the 
indignation justly aroused against the persecution of all who 
profess any form of religzon tn Russta.”” 

The italics are mine and I have stressed the words as 
they are in direct opposition to the facts, for at that time 
Churches, Synagogues and Mosques were functioning in 
the Soviet Union, and people freely attended them, as the 
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Primate would have realised had he had direct knowledge 
—I am not aware that Dr. Lang ‘has ever been to the 
U.S.S.R.—or checked his statement with authoritative 
information. 

I am not concerned to deny that there was, in the earlier 
days of the Revolution, a certain amount of intolerance 
between believers and non-believers. This, however, is 
common to all countries and all times. In my presence 
quite recently a Catholic discussing a matter of faith stated 
that his opponent—as a Protestant—was not a Christian, 
while a Church of England clergyman, in a letter to the 
press, protested that the broadcasting last Christmas Eve 
of Midnight Mass from Buckfast Abbey was a blasphemy. 
Both these people, professing Christianity, are nevertheless 
inveterate persecutors, though no doubt they would each 
insist that they were merely proselytising the one true 
faith, z.e., their own. But to indict individual persecution 
is very different from arraigning the Government of a 
country, and this in effect is what the ex-Archbishop did. 
For the “ persecution of all who profess any form of reli- 
gion’ could obviously only be accomplished by State 
decree, prohibiting all such exercise under heavy penalty. 

And this has never been the case 1n Soviet Russia. 

Only a few months after the publication of Dr. Lang’s 
letter I was in Russia with my young friend Bunny and 
proved, through our personal experience, the sheer falsity 
of the then Archbishop’s accusation. 

It was in Kiev, at the beautiful Cathedral of St. Sofia, 
that we joined a vast congregation of peasants, soldiers, 
sailors, workers of every grade of Soviet life in the age-old 
Orthodox Service. In this magnificent building, dating 
back to the eighth century, the full rhythm of the great 
celebration of the week was in progress—from 6 p.m. to 
10.30. 

The floor—there were no seats—was packed with kneel- 
ing figures. A peasant woman beside me bowed in adora- 
tion, a workman, simple and earnest, murmured his 
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prayers. From a huge Bible bound in silver, blazing with 
rubies and emeralds, a priest read the lesson, while sacra- 
mental plate encrusted with rich stones shone from the 
altar. Tall candlesticks, exquisite chalices, reflecting the 
lampshine, were like pools of incandescent loveliness. 

Members of the congregation gave their coppers for the 
candles, which they placed in small silver or brass cande- 
labra, reverently kissing the sacred book nearby. From all 
sides came the murmur of prayers rising 1n waves of worship 
to the perfect serenity and incomparable beauty of the 
great dome. And then a hush fell, almost of expectancy, 
and from hidden heights the choir began to chant. Basses, 
black and deep as night, altos, upspringing as a lark, wove 
a pattern of sound indescribably lovely, pure and ecstatic. 
Within the sacred precincts gates of gold were opened, 
waves of incense drifted down the nave ; a bell tinkled, 
everyone bowed. 

There followed a procession of priests aud deacons, and 
then a tall, strong figure, in gold vestments sewn with pre- 
cious gems, addressed the congregation, talking to them 
as a father to his children. 

At intervals during the service a white-robed deacon 
moved through the crowd, carrying a large silver tray and 
sounding a softly tinkling bell. Behind him came a lovely 
young girl, wearing a traditional Russian head-dress, her 
long fair hair plaited round her head. The congregation 
placed their offerings upon the tray and those who could 
not afford the whole value of a coin helped themselves to 
the required change. One old woman next to me, whose 
contribution obviously could only be small, put down a 
rouble and laboriously counted out eighty kopeks for 
herself. 

In Kiev other Churches were open which, | was in- 
formed both privately and officially, had been functioning 
uninterruptedly throughout the years of the Revolution. It 
must be remembered, however, that in the later days of the 
Tsarist era the Orthodox Church had fallen to a state of 
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gross degeneracy—many of the priests, notoriously venal 
in their lives, were in the pay of the secret police, and used 
their power of the Confessional to extract unwitting con- 
fidences which they revealed to the authorities, often indeed 
playing the part of agent provocateur. While some of the 
priests undoubtedly remained steadfast to their vows, 
others were lascivious, greedy and obscene and of astonish- 
ing avarice, grinding the last kopeks from the unhappy 
poor. 

With the establishment of the Soviet Government it was 
proved that the majority of Orthodox Churches carried on 
pro-Tsarist activities and were the centres of contra- 
revolutionary doctrine, encouraging sabotage and espion- 
age, and for this reason many of the priests brought to trial 
were executed and their Churches shut. It was a time of 
great peril to the nation, invaded by the Allied Interven- 
tionist troops, and measures of security against Fifth 
Columnists were essential. 

The capital, for instance, had a strong complement of 
anti-Soviet priests, and for this reason the Government was 
forced to suppress the majority of orthodox places of wor- 
ship. But in Moscow to-day hundreds of Churches are 
open, and to quote Sir Bernard Pares—that great authority 
on Russia—on Christmas Eve, at Easter and other Holy 
Days it is as difficult to get into a Church there as to an 
international football match in England. 

On ordinary occasions I found almost as large an 
attendance. 

In a poor quarter of Moscow stands the Church of Jeru- 
salem. Undistinguished in architecture, with no precious 
stones or golden plate, the priest, in a plain vestment, 
officiates to a packed congregation. The Church lies some 
distance from the centre but the Metro in Moscow has 
many contacts and it is easy to travel to the limits of the 
city and on into the suburbs if you remember the names 
of the stations at which you have to change. In a side 
street stretched the longest queue I had yet seen, but no 
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shop was visible and, advancing on the opposite side of the 
way, I found the crowd had formed up outside an odd sort 
of building with a cross on top and I realised that it was 
the Church for which I had been looking. 

It was already late afternoon and it looked as though 
there was not the ghost of a chance of my getting in. But 
I took my place at the end of the line, hoping for the best. 
Russia, however, is always friendly to the stranger and 
presently a woman just in front of me, with whom I had 
exchanged pantomimic gestures and smiles, took my hand 
and led me to the top, where she explained to the people 
why she had brought me—I was a foreigner who wanted 
to see their Church—and they all nodded agreement of her 
action, and I found myself gently but persistently pushed 
forward until I was well inside the door. There was none 
of the pomp and circumstances of St. Sofia. No heavenly 
choir pealed out, the Altar was decorated only with a 
few red roses and tiger lilies, but the devotion of the people 
was as significant, men on their knees prayed fervently, a 
young student with the head of a musician crossed himself, 
women listened devoutly, almost oblivious of the restless- 
ness of the small children at their sides—the heat was so 
great the atmosphere seemed to quiver. But while the 
pressure on space never lessened the congregation was not — 
static. As one worshipper finished his or her devotions and 
left others pressed forward to take their place. There was 
an atmosphere of intimacy about the place, neighbour 
greeted neighbour. And so the ritual continued— 
punctuated by collections—until at last the priest came 
before the altar steps, talked to his flock and finally blessed 
them collectively and individually. I began to think his 
children would never cease crowding to the rails. 

I made my way to the door while newcomers were still 
seeping in. It was well past ten o’clock yet in the street 
others waited patient and persistent. 

All over the U.S.S.R. these little Churches are to be 
found, for the existence of the place of worship is decided 
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by the congregation themselves. When the Soviet Govern- 
ment came to power, State subsidy of religion ended, and 
like the Catholics and Nonconformists in our own country 
the expense of the upkeep of faith is borne by the wor- 
shippers. In this way the following situation evolved. 
Those churches in which subversive doctrine was promul- 
gated were suppressed by the authorities ; those churches 
where priests, though non-political, had been notoriously 
evil livers lost their congregations, and with their loss of 
income ceased to function. This left the residuum of 
religious significance free to officiate where people could 
and did worship their God as loyal Soviet citizens. 

The system still obtains, and my authority is Article 
No. 124, of the Soviet Socialist Constitution of 1936, which 
reads :— 

“In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the Church 
of the U.S.S.R. is separated from the State and the school from the 


Church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognised for all citizens.”’ 


It will thus be seen that the law in the U.S.S.R. is 
parallel with our own in England, which allows complete 
freedom of religion and at the same time permits atheistical 
and anti-Christian propaganda. One of the most pro- 
' minent features of a Hyde Park Sunday afternoon is the 
rostrum from which all sorts, sizes and colours of religious 
denominations put their case side by side with the free- 
thinkers and the earnest reformers who desire a universal 
language, a new system of shorthand or the establishment 
of a national vegetable diet. 

The majority of Orthodox adherents to-day are elderly 
folk, who take with them the little children. Especially is 
this the case in the country. A percentage of middle-aged 
married folk still retain their beliefs, though their outward 
observances—as is the case in England—are irregular. 
Men and women in the thirties are seldom seen in Church 
and the vast majority of Soviet young people do not go at 
alli—though some of them like the show and decoration of a 
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Church wedding. Baptism, confirmation, burial and all 
religious rites may be freely practised. Ikons are still 
cherished by the older people and I have seen beautiful 
specimens in some of their cottages. Sometimes a little 
shrine is made to enclose a portrait of Lenin, the almost 
supernatural being who redeemed the people from oppres- 
sion and endowed them with economic rights. 

In some city homes the ikon also has a place, and indivi- 
dual members of a family may arrange a shrine for their 
private devotions without fear of criticism or ridicule. For 
so strong is the national unity, so breachless the Soviet 
front, that differences of opinion as to the origin of the 
world or the existence of a soul do not affect the country’s 
solidarity. Any man or woman has the right of private 
judgment on these things—what matters is whether he or 
she takes a full share of the duties of community life. Nor 
does the practice of religion affect in any way their position, 
industrial or professional. 

The ratio of Church worshippers in the U.S.S.R. is not 
considerable at present, but it must not be supposed that 
the residuum are fervent non-believers, any more than the 
all but emptiness of our own State Churches over here 
denotes avowed atheism in the absentees. Youth in the 
U.S.S.R. is frankly unbelieving, but a large number of the 
rest of the population still have an attachment to the idea 
of a Being with undefined powers. 

But whether he goes to Church, prays before St. Lenin, 
or joins the Communist Party and denies the existence of 
God, the Russian is still a mystic, as he is a realist. He 
recognises his national and personal difficulties and weak- 
nesses, and at the same time believes in his inner strength 
to overcome them and achieve flaming fulfilment. Mean- 
while ‘he is prepared to sacrifice everything—comfort, 
well-being, ambition, life itself—on the altar of his 
country. 

And so the attitude of mind, bred of the early days of 
struggle, has softened, and the fact that the nation as a 
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whole had a voice in the drafting of the Constitution, and 
Article 124 thereof, indicates the ending of partisan rancour 
between believers and non-believers in the rank and file. 
Moreover, the personal ruling of Stalin in a dispute as to 
whether a Christian could or could not be a faithful servant 
of the Soviet State and hold an official position ended the 
argument once and for all. He laid down the inviolable 
principle that whether an individual were a believer or a 
non-believer was their personal business and in no way 
could affect their fitness for a particular job. Failure of 
duty—inefficiency, sloth, indifferentism—could alone deter- 
mine the dismissal of a worker. 

Unlike Churches in the early days of the Soviet, Syna- 
gogues did not fall to the Government axe. There was no 
subsidy for them under the Tsars, and when the Jews prac- 
tised their religion it was very often in fear and trembling. 
- They suffered heavily not only in State-prompted pogroms 
but from the cruel penalty attaching to mixed marriages. 
This was brought home to me in Kiev, where for genera- 
tions Jews had settled. I noticed that a number of men 
in the late thirties and forties were maimed in the right 
hand. They were all Jews and at first I wondered if they 
were victims of a mass pogrom ; but the reason was even 
more horrible because more calculated. These unhappy 
people had committed the crime of marrying outside their 
race and by Tsarist law and Orthodox Church custom 
amputation of a right hand finger was the ordained 
penalty. No attempt was ever made by the Hierarchy to 
rescind this monstrous measure and hundreds of Jews had 
to sacrifice a part of their skill and strength and body as 
the price of marriage. This dreadful punishment was so 
indelibly associated with the tenets of the Orthodox 
Church that when the Revolution put an end to the perse- 
cution a wave of passionate loyalty towards the Soviet 
flowed through Judaism. 

In cases where Synagogues, Orthodox Churches, 
Mosques or other religious houses are no longer supported 
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by their congregations one of two things happens. If the 
building is of artistic or historic value it is taken over by 
the State and preserved as a Museum. On the other hand, 
if it has no outstanding significance, it is pulled down and 
the land included in future Planning Schemes. 

The Soviet system, as we know, has abolished the seven- 
day week with its name days, though the calendar of 365 
days to a year is unaltered. The working period is five 
days with the sixth free. In the town this free day is 
“* staggered,” so that business and industry continue unin- 
terrupted, but in the country customs and traditions die 
hard and on a farm, so far as possible, the workers are off 
on thesameday. The explanation given is that this method 
is better adapted to the exigencies of agriculture, but the 
day is usually kept in holiday fashion. National costumes 
are worn and a general air of leisure spreads over the 
fields. 

Much has been said as to the sequestration of Church 
property. The nationalisation of the country’s resources 
naturally included the taking of all land, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, and all capital funds, again ecclesiastical or 
otherwise. But those Churches which were not closed, for 
the reasons I have already given, were left in possession of 
their Sacramental vessels. 

At the Lavra, a big religious settlement near Kiev, 
where hundreds of monks have lived and died since the 
eighth century, I found the same profusion of marvellous 
gold and silver plate as at St. Sofia. Every year processions 
of pilgrims used to make obeisance to the “bones” of 
innumerable holy men somewhat loosely disposed about 
the ancient cells. The Soviet Government instituted a 
spring cleaning, and the bones, neatly gathered up, with 
the full co-operation of the local hierarchy, are now duly 
disposed in coffins and graves. Many and most gorgeous 
chapels were included in this settlement ; all of them beauti- 
fully preserved by the Soviet State and ablaze with jewels 
of a piercing splendour. 
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The Lavra at one time had a reputation for extreme 
sanctity, which the Fathers seem increasingly to have let 
down, for the establishment finally broke up somewhere, 
about 1920, following a bad scandal in which a monk had 
murdered his mistress. The said monk was imprisoned and 
the rest of the brothers voluntarily dispersed, some to work 
on the neighbouring farms, others joining a fraternity else- 
where. In the old days the Lavra was one of the richest 
centres in Russia, owning vast estates and a huge bank 
balance accumulated from the legacies and offerings of the 
faithful. 

The gardens of the settlement reach down to the river 
Dneiper, which at high tide used to flood the country. 
Where first I had seen swampy ground, I found, in 1939, 
flower beds blooming while green grass flourished, for the 
great Dneiper Dam had been finished and the water con- 
trolled. 

To-day once more the river rises at will, for the dam has 
been offered in the flame of national defence. 

The separation of the school from the Church has 
abolished religious teaching by the State, any such instruc- 
tion being carried out by the family and the priests outside 
school hours. Meanwhile, training for the Orthodox 
Church still continues, indeed it has never ceased, and 
new churches arise as fresh congregations require them of 
the State. There is little of material value to attract a 
young man to the Ministry these days—all chance of 
amassing money, achieving greedy power is over. Priests 
live on the modest stipends contributed by their congrega- 
tions and only a high sense of vocation can animate them 
in their choice of a career that holds so little temporal: 
advancement. For this reason the purge of the Church 
and its corrupt clergy has evolved a more honest, simple 
and earnest type, devoted to the highest interests of their 
flock, national and local. 

According to the latest Soviet statistics the position of 
the Churches in the U.S.S.R. is as follows :— 
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* “ There are 8,338 churches, Catholic churches, syna- 
gogues and mosques in the U.S.S.R. Without counting 
the Armenian-Gregorian Church and the preachers of 
different sects, there are 58,442 ministers of religious wor- 
ship. In 1940 the number of religious communities regis- 
tered, each having twenty or more members, was 30,000. 

‘ Believers freely practise their religious worship— 
baptise their children, marry, perform funeral ceremonies, 
celebrate religious festivals and fasts, attend church cere- 
monies, keep ikons in their homes, elect leaders of religious 
communities, and so on. 

“The Soviet Government provides buildings for reli- 
gious purposes free of charge and exempt from taxes. The 
Soviet Government ensures that no one disturbs the rights 
of believers, offends their feelings or jeers at their belief. 
Soviet courts severely punish those who try in any way to 
infringe on the rights of believers. 

** The clergy in the U.S.S.R. enjoy equal rights with all 
other Soviet citizens. The most important right of citizens 
of the U.S.S.R.—to elect and be elected members of the 
supreme organs of the Soviet Government—is fully guaran- 
teed to preachers, priests, mullahs, rabbis, etc. 

“Children of religious ministers work in the different 
spheres of the country’s economic and social life equally 
with other citizens, as engineers, technicians, writers, 
artists, etc. 

“The Soviet Government has secured for each 
nationality the possibility to perform religious ceremonies 
in their mother tongue. 

“Tn the U.S.S.R. the Orthodox Church is represented 
by two movements—the Old Church and the New Church. 
The former is headed by Metropolitan Sergey, Acting 
Patriarch ; the latter by the First Hierarch, Metropolitan 
Vitaliy. The Church Centres have their own buildings in 
Moscow, in which are housed their administrative offices. 

‘The supreme authority of these Churches consists of 


* By kind permission of Soviet War News. 
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twenty-eight Metropolitans and Bishops, the principal ones 
being the Metropolitan of Leningrad, Alexei Simansky ; 
the Metropolitan of Kiev, Nicolai Yarushevich, and 
others. 

“The Moscow Patriarchy (Old Church) extends its 
influence to some churches abroad, including the American 
Orthodox Churches. In the United States thére is Ben- 
jamin Fedchenko, Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchy, who 
regularly reports to the Moscow religious centre. 

“The Church Centres are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of their Congregations and their own savings 
fund. According to the report of the Council of the 
Elokhovsky Cathedral in Moscow, where Metropolitan 
Sergey Stargorodsky holds his services, the savings of this 
Cathedral exceed a sum of one million roubles. 


‘* In the U.S.S.R. there are :— 


Churches : » 4,225 
Monasteries. : ; : 37 
Priests. be. . 5,665 
Deacons and Sacristans . . 3,100 


‘“In the total of acting churches there are in Yaro- 
slavsky District, 346; Moscow District, 225; Ivanov 
District, 187. 

‘There are numerous religious sects in the U.S.S.R., 
represented by different movements, the principal ones 
being : Evangelical, Old Church and Adventist. All of 
these have their centres in Moscow. 

“The All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians is 
headed by the Pastors Orlov, Andreyev, Urstein and 
Karev. This sect comprises about 1,000 societies and 
groups. 

“The All-Union Council of Adventists is headed by 
Pastor Gregoriev. The head of the Old Church is Arch- 
bishop Irinarkh Parfionov. 

** The Moslem Church in the U.S.S.R. is governed by its 
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religious centres in Ufa, headed by the Mufti Abdurach- 
man Rassulev. 
*“* There are :— 


Mosques : ; : - 1I,312 
Mullahs , . 8,052 
Sheiks . : ; ; i 282 
Ishans_ . . 528 
Murids . ; : : 35,947 
** There are :— 
Catholic Churches . : ‘ - 1,744 
Priests . d ‘ : » 2,309 


““At the head of the Onn tee me Church is 
Archbishop Gevork Charekhchan, Assistant Catholicos. 
Working with him is a council elected by the Armenian- 
Gregorian Church Congress. The last election took place 
in April, 1941; (Charekhchan, the Archbishop of the 
American Eparchies, Ovsipian (New York) and the Arch- 
bishop of Rumania, Zagrebian, and others were then 
elected to the Council. 

** All the foreign Eparchies of the Armenian-Gregorian 
Church (Rumanian, Bulgarian, Greek, French, Egyptian, 
Syrian, Iranian-Indian, American and others) are sub- 
ordinated to the Catholicos of Achmiadzinsk, who is the 
head of all the believing Armenians. 

‘On the territory of the U.S.S.R. there are nine acting 
Armenian-Gregorian Churches. 

°° ‘There are :-— 


Synagogues. : : . I,O1! 
Rabbis . ; : : - 2,559 


*“* In Moscow there are three synagogues, of which one is 
the Great Choral Synagogue, which has its own adminis- 
tration. 

“Up to 1941, religious books under 414 different titles 
were issued in the U.S.S.R. by the various religious 
bodies.” 


8.5. G 
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And this in a country where, according to Dr. Cosmo 
Lang—ex-Primate of all England—all persons professing 
any form of religion are persecuted. 

So far as I can discover, Dr. Lang has not retracted or 
modified his statement or expressed regret for its in- 
accuracy. Indeed, speaking at a Diocesan Conference at 
Canterbury, he stated that “we could not condone the 
cruelties, the persecutions, the oppression which marked 
and stained the Russian Revolution . . . but in view of 
the mighty issues at stake we must now think, not of the 
past, but of the present and the future.” 

In other words “ we”? must forgive Russia the offences 
falsely imputed to her by the ex-Archbishop ; but who 
will forgive Dr. Lang his sin before God in bearing false 
witness against his Soviet neighbour ? 


CHAPTER XI 
SEA TRAVEL AND LAND FARING 


My first journey from Negeroloye—the Polish-Soviet 
frontier town to the North—was like a fairy tale. It was 
in 1930 and dim oil lamps flickered in a cavernous railway 
coach of wooden seats and racks filled with peasants, live 
stock, fruit and vegetables. The familiar figures of Russian 
literature, from the Brothers Kazamarov to Uncle Vanya, 
all seemed to be there; grey-beards clambered overhead 
and sterterously snored; lovely little babies carefully 
swaddled lay on their mothers’ arms ; cocks crowed ; hens 
clucked ; and the mixed smell of onions and apples hung on 
the atmosphere. The train crawled, the lamps smoked, 
and now and again a sleeper awakened and gave a long 
unheeded account of some personal experience. There 
were no such things as sleeping berths, though soft, 2.c., 
cushioned seats as an alternative to hard could be booked 
at additional cost. Carriages were swept but hardly 
garnished, and the lack of air was difficult, as to guard 
against contra-revolutionary robbers the windows were 
kept shut. | 

I visited the U.S.S.R. next in 1934, but on that occasion 
went by air, so it was not until 1939 that I again journeyed 
via Negeroloye. By then everything had changed, and the 
most modern provision for comfortable travelling was 
installed. Main line trains had their wagons-lit, and there 
were still wooden coaches, but most people used the 
ordinary carriages, which approximate to our own third 
class. Every traveller is entitled to reserve a full length 
seat for sleeping, and though this entails advance booking 
of from two to three days it is well worth while. For the 
matter of 30 kopeks you may hire a complete set of bed 
linen—blankets, quilt and pillow—all fresh and clean in a 
sealed packet, and an overlay is supplied. 

Luggage is not examined en route. That is all done at 
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the frontier. There are no contraband articles other than 
suspect literature of anti-Soviet type, for which a close 
search is made. But you must enumerate any articles of 
value, jewellery, etc., that you possess and register the 
exact amount of foreign currency, bank drafts, travellers’ 
cheques, etc., you are bringing into the country. A copy of 
the document recording these particulars is handed to you, 
which must be kept most carefully, and when you change 
any of your foreign money a receipt is given to you so that 
when you leave the country what you brought in and what 
you have changed may be compared with what you have 
left. For it is forbidden that any visitor should make money 
in the U.S.S.R. or take out more than a balance commen- 
surate with expenditure. It is for this reason that the 
checking of valuables is made—you must not sell them for 
profit during your visit. Foreign currency can only be 
changed through a recognised State avenue, but all trans- 
actions are carried through with the utmost ease and 
courtesy. 

Long distance trains usually start their journey at night. 
The departure platforms seethe with humanity for at least 
an hour before the scheduled time, and you need expert 
guidance to find your carriage in the vast crush. Visitors 
usually arrange accommodation for land, sea or air travel 
through Intourist, who fix up hotels, travel and exit visas, 
transport of luggage, etc. It is very cheap to get about in 
the U.S.S.R. if you are content with the same conditions 
as the ordinary Soviet people. In peace time £1 a day 
covered the cost of hotels, food, porterage to and from 
railway depots and a certain mileage of train or motor 
transport. In 1939 the food was excellent and overflowing. 
Breakfast included Russian tea or coffee—perfectly made 
—with ham, eggs, toast, jam and a cereal. Lunch was 
most bountiful and the evening meal luxurious. The level 
of the menu was well maintained both on trains and 
ships. 

But even the amenities of present-day travelling do not 
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always compensate the foreigner for national differences in 
outlook. One of my most joyous recollections concerns 
two American ladies, well groomed and in the late thirties. 
Now in the Soviet Union there are no such things as car- 
riages for ladies only. Each sleeping compartment holds 
four passengers, men and women, two on the seats below 
and two above. There is not the least self-consciousness in 
this mixture of sexes, though as a rule the women go to bed 
before the men, who linger late in the corridors and 
restaurants. The train was making for Simferopol, a 
lovely spot in the Crimea and the nearest junction to Yalta, 
for which I was bound. I left Moscow at 10.30 p.m. and 
finally found myself domiciled in a carriage with a delight- 
ful peasant woman, her husband, and an attractive young 
American Jew who was re-visiting the country of his fore- 
fathers. He was slight and eager, with finely etched 
features and a thick shock of black hair—altogether a vivid 
personality. His parents had left Kiev for the States 
thirty years previously and their son, a violinist—Tony I 
named him to myself after an acquaintance whom he 
resembled—was burning with excitement at the thought 
of meeting innumerable unknown relations. Meanwhile, 
Madame had deftly removed her dress, slipping on a 
capacious white linen garment beautifully embroidered, 
braided her long hair and tucked herself up. Presently 
there rose a conspicuous clamour in the corridor. Froma 
medley of Russian voices came clear-cut Boston tones of 
protest. 

I went out to see what was the matter—a journalist 
never can resist the news’ call—and found Tony also 
lurking. 

“That sounds like some of your compatriots,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ Do you know what’s wrong ? ”’ 

Young America had no idea but immediately started to 
find out. Finally we discovered two women passengers, 
rather flushed and quite indignant. They complained 
that apparently they were required to share their sleeping 
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_ Carriage with two Russians—men, they added emphatically. 

I explained that this was the custom of the country 
unless you took a wagon-lit, adding the information that 
Russians were the most chivalrous males in the world and 
would not cause them the least embarrassment. But I am 
afraid I did not help matters much. They listened but 
obviously did not approve, and turned to Tony in expostu- 
lation. . 

“Tl see what can. be done,” he said, and the two 
offending passengers were pointed out to him. But, alas ! 
there was no means of Tony explaining the situation to 
them. They did not speak English, or French or German, 
or any tongue in which the Bostonians were fluent, and 
pantomime fell short. 

Tony was just contemplating searching the entire train 
for an Intourist interpreter when the two Russians showed 
obvious signs of wishing to occupy their berths. 

And then Tony had an inspiration. 

“Do you think that man looks like a Jew?” he asked 
me, pointing to a stout individual with a jolly face. 

** Obviously,”’ I answered. “‘ Why?” 

“* 1’m taking a chance,” replied ‘Tony and burst into a 
flood of words which the other at once understood. 

I realised immediately Tony’s genius—everything was 
clear to me by the gesticulatory palm-waving of the fat man, 
immediately responded to in like fashion by the violinist 
who, completely forgetting his American environment, 
dotted his Yiddish i’s with pure racial manual emphasis. 

Having heard the whole story our fat friend recounted 
it all over again to the two bewildered Russians who, 
though quite unable to understand the Americans’ point 
of view, assured them—through the Yiddish interpreter 
—that if the ladies would retire and put out the light they 
would enter in total darkness and efface themselves com- 
pletely in their berths. . 

The Bostonians—still unhappy but realising they were 
defeated—finally acquiesced to the arrangement, and with 
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a last flourish of Yiddish and a salutation in Russian the 
interview ended, 

Tony and I then fought our way back to our own car- 
riage, for by this time quite a crowd had gathered and 
speculations as to the amazing attitude of the foreign 
visitors were rife. 

‘That was lucky,” said Tony. ‘“‘ My father made me 
learn Yiddish as a child. He insisted that sooner or later 
it must come in useful—and he was right.” 

Now though Tony’s Papa had made his sons learn 
Yiddish—“ I couldn’t bear the lingo,” my young friend 
said—he had not instructed his family in Russian. 

The parents had spoken of Kiev, detailing each street, 
café and park with loving remembrance. They had dwelt 
longingly on the neighbouring town where as boy and girl 
they had met and married, and described many aunts and 
uncles still living there. | 

“Why,” I asked, “‘ didn’t they teach you their native 
tongue ?”’ I wondered if it had anything to do with old 
Tsarist inhibitions. 

“They kept it for themselves, as their little language,” 
said Tony. “They told each other secrets in Russian, 
spoke of old days, cried sometimes and sometimes laughed, 
but they did not share this bond with us, though, without 
knowing it, I think we all picked up the sounds. Already 
I am remembering many words they used. Already I am 
feeling what my father calls the tug of the soil—he swears 
that there is no earth in the whole world with the scent 
of the Ukraine.” 

** And how will you know your uncles—not to mention 
aunts and cousins ? ” 

““I have photographs of all of ches, And they have 
mine. And I shall shout the family name when I arrive— 
besides we shall speak Yiddish to begin with.” 

It was rather a blight, however, when on consulting a 
time-table he discovered that we reached the town at 4 
a.m., before it was quite light. 
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“TI shall have to chance my luck,” he cheerfully con- 
cluded, and snuggled down to think of ways and means of 
heralding his arrival. 

Half asleep, I watched him in the dawning creep out of 
the carriage to look for the lost tribes. 

I missed him badly the next day, for during the night 
the weather had turned sultry and the atmosphere grew 
very stuffy. Tony, I knew, would have wrestled with the 
window sash and let in some air. But it was too heavy for 
me to shift and Madame shook her head at my appeals for 
help, demonstrating that we should be smothered with 
dust. And so we remained hermetically sealed until the 
late afternoon when she and her husband wished me a 
kindly “ good-bye ” and left the train. In a sudden access 
of strength I wrenched the window open and a steady 
stream of powdered grit flowed in. But it was better to be 
grimy than suffocated and I succeeded in keeping the 
window down until the next stopping place when an 
energetic young woman put it up again. 

It was a curious and most delightful journey. Fellow 
passengers thronged the corridors, pausing to exchange 
greetings with everyone in general, calling in at a carriage 
for a chat and creating a friendly family atmosphere. 
Occasionally someone wished me good-day in English 
with a radiant smile, but this I discovered was a conversa- 
tional red-herring, for when I tried to engage them in 
further conversation they merely repeated the greeting 
and passed on, having suitably impressed their linguistic 
capacity upon the others. 

I then tried the same technique and, growing familiar 
with certain greetings, haltingly expressed myself to a 
little woman opposite. She greeted my attempts with great 
delight and for the rest of the journey constituted herself 
my teacher of simple words, solemnly producing an apple 
from her basket she held it before my eyes until I pro- 
nounced correctly its Russian name. 

I was particularly impressed with the quick restaurant 
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service. ‘The car was small but meals flowed without a 
hitch. The children on the train were served before their 
elders, who later took it in turns to have their own food. 
Those who did not patronise the restaurants, from capaci- 
ous baskets produced luscious country fare—boiled eggs, 
ham, chicken, cakes, apples, pears, brown bread and 
butter, washed down with copious draughts of cider, perry, 
varied by glass upon glass of tea. At every platform cartons 
of ice cream were on sale with salads, so that the whole 
train resembled one gigantic picnic. 

It was the beginning of August and the holiday season 
was in full swing. Hundreds of men, their wives and 
families, were starting their vacation, journeying all over 
the country. They were a particularly jolly, happy crowd 
on my train—babies and grandmothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts, boys and girls, keyed up to healthy expectancy. 
Everyone was friendly and helpful, pressing all sorts of 
little delicacies on me that I might taste their home-made 
fare. We all took an interest in departing passengers, 
crowding out on the platform with their packages, giving 
a hand with the children, parting to the accompaniment 
of a rousing cheer. Several times my suitcase tried to add 
itself to the disappearing luggage, but each time it came 
back like a homing pigeon. 

I made friends with a French woman who had married 
a Russian engineer. She had been to Moscow for a holiday 
and was going back to husband and family in the Crimea. 
She was an enthusiast for her adopted country and her 
eyes shone as she described the life. 

‘I love my home,”’ she said, “‘ and have great pride in 
my children—also in my kitchen. I cook very well and 
am good with my needle. But I have a life outside as well. 
In France a married woman has few interests apart from 
her household and when the children are grown up exist- 
ence oftep stagnates. But in the Soviet one can be a 
devoted wife and mother and an active citizen as well. I 
have a job in the health department of the local Soviet 
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‘and inspect day nurseries and infant clinics. I am so 
happy—sometimes I wonder if it can last... It 1s 
wonderful to know that every woman, every man in the 
country has opportunities like mine and that every child 
is cared for. Before I came to Russia the poverty and the 
suffering of so many people used to bear me down—I felt 
as though I had no right to eat well while hundreds went 
hungry. But when I came here with my husband I found 
my right to eat—for everyone works that all shall feed well.” 

The train chugged smoothly through miles and miles of 
steppes, cultivated to the last inch. Proud crops of wheat 
and oats and barley, acres of cabbages, glass-houses by the 
mile, and orchards of cherry, plum, apricot and apple 
flourished. It was a sea of plenty, dotted with villages and 
farmsteads, peopled by splendid, vigorous men and 
women and bonny kiddies. Hour after hour the panorama 
unfolded. We passed birchwoods, beech plantations, 
pasture lands rich with cows and sheep and horses. 

Each of my three days’ travel went pleasantly, starting 
somewhere about 5.30 a.m. and ending long after mid- 
night. It was necessary to rise up at the moment of awaken- 
ing if you wanted to secure an adequate wash and tidy-up. 
The first morning I was too late for a pre-breakfast toilet. 
Not only was every place occupied, but long queues, with 
towels and sponge bags, lined the whole length of the 
train. The next day I was wily and had nipped into the 
little compartment by 5 a.m. But by the time I had 
enjoyed a freshening wash in hot water there had already 
been a number of investigatory taps upon the door. 
Time, as I realised, was limited and no one could legiti- 
mately linger. 

It was just after 6 a.m. when at long last we reached Sim- 
feropol. The little town is uniquely situated. Flanked by 
picturesque hills, merging into mountains, it is ringed with 
flowering bushes, poinsettias, bougainvillas, and young 
palm trees. 

I was duly met and conducted to the waiting motor 
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coach. There was no time even for a glass of tea before 
we set off, but I was compensated for my lack of breakfast 
by a heavenly drive. The air had the soft fragrance of 
early morning, the road—superbly built—wound higher 
and higher, flanked by deep gorges, breath-taking preci- 
pices, through scenery of infinite dignity, with tall crags 
crowned by green ash and slender pines, dropping to 
pasture lands and the tender loveliness of lush grass. 

We went at high speed through the keen bright air 
which gradually became sun-warmed and heavy. On and 
on through the varied landscape, with now and again 
a glimpse of sparkling water, low-lying fields of hay. It 
was some four hours later that we drew up at Yalta, a - 
charming spot on the Black Sea. Magnolias were in full 
bloom on the front and jasmine climbed up the white 
houses with their yellow shutters. 

The Hotel Leningrad gave me a cordial welcome and a 
first-rate meal, but unfortunately a bath was not available 
as it was inspection day for the domestic boiler and the 
hot water was off until the evening. When, however, sup- 
plies came on they were plentiful, thoroughly justifying the 
claims of the hotel to the most modern heating. system. 
I had a pretty little room overlooking a flower garden, but 
it was the adjoining apartment, occupied by two American 
women, that was the prize-packet of the establishment. It 
had a long balcony, wide enough for a meal table and 
three deck chairs, and on that first evening my fellow- 
guests invited me to dine with them, in the most enchant- 
ing surroundings imaginable. We were right opposite the 
sea, which, in the twilight, gleamed a rich, dark blue. The 
long line of the coast, spread out for miles, was lit by 
myriads of twinkling lights. The air was spicy with 
innumerable scents and from the promenade came the 
sound of happy laughter and the never-ending stream of 
holiday makers. For, as in Moscow, so in this place of 
peace and beauty the people walked and walked and 
walked—tireless in their joy of life. 
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It is true they took sun-baths in a recumbent attitude 
and slept long hours on the beach, but once their spell of 
rest was over they were up and doing, and with the same 
swift, boundless energy trekked out beyond the towns into 
the cool, green spaces that cupped the vast palaces where 
Russia’s T’sars had held their Court. 

As we chatted on the Hotel balcony, from a neighbour- 
ing garden came the sound of a violin and presently an 
amazing tenor voice joined in, with all the haunting beauty 
of the Russian folk songs. War and rumours of war 
seemed centuries away from this earthly paradise, but my 
companions—on a long Russian tour—were anxious for 
the latest news. There were no English papers to be got 
at Yalta and they had heard nothing as to European 
affairs for over a week. 

They had been advised from New York to go home 
immediately, but after a long discussion decided, in the 
absence of any definite information, for the time being at 
any rate to stay put. 

They were an amazing couple. The younger woman 
had been with the Red Cross from 1914-18 and had run a 
Hospital in Italy. She adored the people and the political 
system and regarded Mussolini as a cross between Gari- 
baldi and Da Vinci. They had been to most parts of the 
world and seemed able to settle in anywhere, but never 
have I met folk who travelled with such mounds of 
luggage. There were revelation trunks—three each—half 
a dozen suit cases apiece, a couple of grips and mammoth 
hat-boxes, all of which were continually being unpacked 
aud packed again in readiness for a sudden decision to 
depart. The elder of the two did the directing, poised like 
an amiable bird of prey ready to pounce on a trunk misfit. 
Her figure was smartly built and she divigated between 
well-cut tailor-mades and amorphous travelling wraps. 
Her small, sleek, red-haired head was always craned for- 
ward—more, I felt, in criticism than in curiosity. Her 
friend was built on a more ample scale, with a Rossetti 
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throat and hair and long arms that wreathed about the 
never-ending clcthes untiringly. The two argued inces- 
santly. The little red-head always won. 

The next morning we went down to the plage, with its 
inevitable crowd of bathers and paddling children. There 
were sun-bathing sections, but a large proportion of the 
holiday-makers being city folk a doctor was always in 
attendance to see that this was not overdone. 

Later we all joined in a party, national and foreign, for 
the wine vaults some miles up the mountains. Here we 
were shown vast cellars deep under the earth, all kept at 
exactly calculated temperatures, each bottle labelled and 
cared for like a child. A fine old man, with a working 
knowledge of English, took us round. They had the most 
modern bottling machinery, and we watched red and 
amber streams flow from vast vats of precious liquor. Our 
guide told us grisly stories of his young days, when wine- 
vaults and vineyards were controlled by the local Count, 
who paid starvation wages for inhumanly long hours and 
indiscriminately knouted those who dared to grumble. 
The output of wine had quadrupled under Soviet manage- 
ment, the old man said, for the vines were scientifically 
watched and carefully pruned and the vats kept in repair. 
He repeated dizzy figures, showing by what prodigious 
leaps and bounds the number of litres had increased each ~ 
season, so that his cellar alone distributed thousands of 
bottles. We drank a glass of honey-coloured ambrosia— 
a richer and more exhilarating kind of hock—and pur- 
chased a bottle for hotel consumption. My American 
friends offered our guide a tip and were, I fear, almost 
affronted when, with perfect courtesy, he declined it. He 
was, he explained, an official and as such it was his 
duty and his pleasure to show visitors the distillery. 
But that was understood—he had a good salary and 
a beautiful house up the mountain, a dear wife, eight 
sons and four daughters. What more could any man 
desire ? 
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He was, we learnt, well over seventy, but he did not look 
his age within years. 

We walked back to Yalta down a smooth, broad road, 
fringed with tropical trees and leading to the back of the 
town. Here the houses, well-built and commodious, 
accommodated those visitors who could not get into the 
hostels and holiday camps, for which there is always a 
long waiting list. I found a market in the neighbourhood, 
with piles of fish and fruit, embroidered shirts, ivory beads, 
every specimen of peasant art. There was a crowd round 
the stalls and bargaining went on in the old fashion, each 
side in high good humour trying to get the better of the 
other. 

A huge park nearby fronted the sea, with a club house, 
theatre and concert room, sports ground and gymnasium, 
also a children’s section and créche. A band played morn- 
ing and afternoon and a poster announced a special even- 
ing performance by the Guillaume Quartette. Admission 
was quite cheap and the entertainment wonderful. The 
Quartette has a European reputation and their programme 
ranged from Glinka, through Chopin to Debussy. It was 
a big audience, but every one listened in silent delight and 
the applause was exceptionally discriminatory. | 

For the next evening the visit of a touring company 
‘ from Moscow was announced in a new comedy. Then 
there were special films, dances and other activities, all 
arranged by the local Committees, and every taste was 
suited. ‘The variety of attractions was considerable for a 
small place. There were cafés in the park and on the 
front that stayed open quite late with food and drink on sale. 

That evening my American neighbours revolutionised 
their plans and decided to catch the morning boat en route 
for Ankara. They spent the whole night packing, but 
their efforts, with mine, could not succeed in finding homes 
for all they had, and they went on board with three large 
brown paper parcels in addition to their ordinary luggage. 
Their balcony room was not long vacant. Before noon it 
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was re-occupied by two Russian teachers, one spoke 
English, the other French, and both were very friendly. 
We went that afternoon to Lividia, once a Palace of 
Nicholas II. The last Tsar ofall the Russias had built 
himself, in the most lovely situation, the most hideous 
Victorian effigy I have ever seen. The rooms were replete 
with red plush chairs, horsehair sofas, antimaccassars and 
the rest. The whole thing was unspeakable and in its 
alienation from any touch of Russian taste or suggestion 
of the superb national architecture exemplified the com- 
plete divergence of the Emperor from the people. 

The Tsar adored the palace and had specially laid out 
the grounds in a curious formalism. An iron structure. 
resembling the bridge of a ship and reached by a narrow 
and precipitous gangway much intrigued me. The Tsar, 
explained one of my companions who knew the district 
intimately, had a great affection for the seaand had designed 
the contraption for a special game in which he was the 
Captain giving orders to the crew, represented by his 
family, who flew up and down the stairway while he roared 
commands aloft. In the intervals they all hauled in 
imaginary anchors and launched non-existent lifeboats. 

The Palace, now a Museum, is, I should say, one of the 
chief depositories of rubbish in Europe. Junk of all kinds 
seems to have found favour in the Tsar’s eyes, and only 
once did I discover any trace of beauty—a small writing 
room had a lovely Sheraton bureau and table and a pair 
of exquisite bronzes. 

Other palatial establishments, some of them of marble, 
where Grand Dukes and their suites used to disport them- 
selves, are now used as holiday centres. For the most part 
the structures were charmingly designed, with luxurious 
grounds, loggias and vast reception rooms with great 
windows. Families as well as unattached individuals fill 
these centres all.the year round. The Crimean climate, 
almost tropical in summer, is very mild in the winter 
months and snow seldom falls. 
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I found these holiday homes most attractive. Huge 
dining-rooms were laid for the mid-day meals, with tables 
overflowing on to the terraces for those who preferred open- 
air eating. There was the usual nursery for the kiddies, 
with swimming pools and a pioneer camp. These centres 
fascinated me, for by temperament and conviction I 
always react against an institutional atmosphere. The 
best run places standardised by regulation are to me almost 
inhuman, for I do not think normal individuals derive any 
kind of benefit from such a regimen. Our ideas of a State 
run centre would be something tied up in bunches of red 
tape. The Soviet ideal, however, is a place where the 
people shall be happy and content under their own juris- 
diction. 

The Crimea, with its high degree of sunshine and good 
air, forms an ideal spot for the sick and ailing, and lovely 
convalescent homes and sanatoria are found there. Built 
high among the mountains, overlooking the stillness of the 
Black Sea—shining and temperamental—they are run on 
the lines of the camps, all who are strong enough taking 
part in their organisation. My teaching friends spent 
quite half their vacations every year in coaching the 
children and young people at a Sanatorium for cripples in 
the neighbourhood. Many of the pupils had taken 
University degrees and in some cases were able, with 
their specialised knowledge, to overcome their disabilities 
and take their place in civil life. They were most sacri- 
ficial women, these two, and took a real joy in giving of 
their leisure to the handicapped. 

It was a very lovely interlude for me at Yalta and I left 
the gracious little town with real regret. But the time 
came when I had to go. From the balcony one midnight 
I watched the big steamer, which put into port three times 
a week, come to berth and one by one the lamps on deck 
and in the cabins went out and darkness settled. . . . 

I said good-bye to my friends, packed my bag and by 
the following dawning was aboard, bound for Odessa. 
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The S.S. Leningrad was a fine vessel, spick and span as a 
man-o’-war, witit awnings over the decks, comfortable 
chairs and a first-class service of meals. There was a very 
large crowd of peasants aboard, bound for Turkey. The 
Kremlin, at Ankara’s request, permitted the seasonal 
engagement of agricultural workers at the Soviet rate of 
wages and an undertaking of good housing. Excellent 
relations appeared to exist between the Soviet and the 
Turkish Governments and the migratory contingents were 
in the best of form. The trip was usually arranged round 
about July and August, the workers remaining for two or 
three months, their return fares being paid by the contract- 
ing parties. Then there were holiday makers, some officials 
and a handful of tourists, most of whom occupied the 
cabins de luxe. Otherwise there seemed no distinction of 
class, all the decks were open to voyagers and those who 
had not been able to secure a deck chair settled themselves 
happily in shady corners. I was one of the lucky ones and 
on the top deck sunned myself in the heat, and the com- 
panion ship of a young couple I judged newly married 
and very much in love. There was a great run on the 
chairs and when the bridal pair went down to an early 
lunch their place was taken by a middle-aged couple who 
promptly fell fast asleep. 

Their slumbers were short, however, for suddenly a 
squad of sailors, with squeegees and hose-pipes, proceeded 
to spring-clean everything in sight. They were preparing 
for Navy Day, an anniversary proudly kept throughout the 
Soviet fleet, and as the date fell on the morrow they had 
to get the work in hand. 

With great regret we all had to abandon deck and 
wander up and down companion ladders, push through 
crowded alleyways, looking despairingly for somewhere to 
sit. At last, very hungry, I gave up the search and went 
to lunch. My table companion was a fine looking sailor, 
bronzed and breezy, who suddenly hailed me in my own 
language. He belonged to the crew of a collier and regu- 
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larly sailed to the Welsh ports, where he seemed to have 
made many friends. He was going to Odessa, his home 
town, on vacation, and meanwhile he eagerly exchanged 
impressions with me. 

He was not very keen on Cardiff. It was, he thought, 
dirty and the people round the docks were badly housed. 
But he had nothing but praise for Port Talbot and Barry, 
where he had enjoyed himself prodigiously. I had ice 
cream with him and some of his friends aboard, who 
listened to our conversation most attentively, repeating 
certain English phrases with amazing quickness. 

. There was a film show for the off-duty crew in the after- 
noon to which I, as a foreign journalist, was invited—my 
sailor friend fixed it all up. The film was a travelogue, 
with beautiful views of the Caucasus, and was received 
with rapturous applause. In the evening there was a dance 
and my young sailor and his companions gave me a very 
festive evening. Everyone was in a gay mood and finally 
Ivan, our collier friend, insisted I must hear him sing. He 
had a very pleasant bass and accompanied himself on the 
saloon piano. But after he had given us Chaliapin’s 
Three Grenadiers twice over I felt all things must have 
an end. 7 

I shared a cabin with three other women, a factory 
worker, a doctor and another school teacher, who spoke 
French and translated for me to the rest. They were 
delightfully curious as to my clothes, my shoes being of 
special interest, so that we did not settle down for some 
time. Indeed it seemed to me that I had barely closed 
my eyes before a new day dawned—Navy Day—ushered 
in with salvoes from Odessa and squadrons of planes 
dipping in salute. 

We were just outside the harbour and every ship was 
hung with flags and bunting. All the crews wore white 
uniforms, and suddenly thousands of voices from land and 
sea started The Red Flag. I have never thought it an 
attractive or even a really musical tune, but that morning, 
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ander the open sky, with the Black Sea stretched like velvet 
between us and the shore, it sounded magnificent. The 
echoes rolled into the distance, voices took up the refrain 
in Odessa’s streets and massed bands on the quayside 
swelled the volume. 

I have never witnessed a more spontaneous celebration. 
The Captain saluted us all from the bridge ; the Chief 
Engineer hobnobbed with the passengers ; and Ivan, ina 
transport of exhilaration, insisted on three cheers for the 
Englieska. He and half-a-dozen others drove me to the 
Hotel London and as I waved good-bye from the lounge 
I heard familiar voices just behind me. | 

It was my American friends from Yalta. They had 
decided to break their journey and were so much in love 
with Odessa that their stay was indeterminate. It is— 
alas, I must say was—a place of great beauty and character. 
The harbour is magnificent, the front stretches for miles. 
But to me the most distinctive feature was the long flight 
of steps leading from the terraced walk down to the water’s 
edge. ‘They are famous, these steps. It was there that 
Revolution first blazed out and the fight on the steps has 
been re-enacted over and over again upon the screen. The 
houses, of mellowed stone, were charming, the parks a 
dream, and the cafés full of atmosphere and friendship. 

At the Hotel London we ate in a lovely old courtyard. 
Grape vines spread themselves on trellised walls and 
oleanders flowered in great green tubs. A small orchestra 
played softly and shaded lights cast a romantic glow over 
the supper tables. Romance, indeed, was in the air. The 
place was always crowded. Pretty women dined with 
husbands and sweethearts, charming girls arrived hope- 
lessly late to find a devoted suitor patiently waiting, with 
chocolates or flowers, and, springing to attention, he would 
bow gracefully over a hand which he would gallantly kiss. 

Mystery also had a place in the environment. Odessa’s 
geographical position, within easy proximity of all the 
countries abutting on the Black Sea, made it extremely 
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difficult to check up every bird of passage. My American 
Ariends were very suspicious of a tall, good-looking man of 
cosmopolitan appearance. 

** I don’t trust him,” said the elder of the two. ‘“ I over- 
heard him telling a Canadian the other night that he was 
American. Believe me, he wasn’t raised in the States. I 
made an opportunity for a chat a little later and, in talking 
over our travels, he then told me he was English—a York- 
shireman. I think myself he’s a Nazi—anyway, I’m cer- 
tain he’s aspy. I wish you’d tell me if he really is English, 
he’ll be going out directly, he’s just settling his bill.” 

She gave him a greeting as he passed our table and 
suggested he would be glad to meet a countrywoman— 
introducing me. He froze up at once and went off as 
soon as he could. 

He was not English. Hespoke correctly but a little stiffly 
and his inflection was eminently unnational. We decided 
that in any case the authorities should be informed of our 
suspicions that at the least he was a masquerader, and my 
friend arranged with the management for a police official 
who could speak English to call round. An elderly man 
arrived with the utmost discretion. He listened intently, 
and after thanking us said that all would be well. We 
never knew exactly what happened, but the next morning 
the Yorkshire-American was not at breakfast and on 
enquiry we learnt that he had left the previous night. 

Of all the places I visited in the Odessa district two 
remain most vividly in my memory. One was a Holiday 
Club for two hundred boys and girls between sixteen and 
twenty. It was perched on a cliff with the Black Sea as a 
bathing pool at the end of the garden. But though they 
were on vacation a group of them went off each day to 
help at the camp for refugee Spanish children on the other 
side of the town. 

The refugee camp was a hotch-potch of temper and 
talent, as I realised when I went there with a small party 
from the Hotel. The manager and his wife struck me as 
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most kindly and obviously concerned about their charges. 
The juvenile Spanish residents found it difficult to cope 
with even the most rudimentary hygiene. They distinctly 
disliked washing or eating their meals at table, and utterly 
refused to use a bath except for lavatorial purposes. On 
the other hand, the young rascals—none of them over 
twelve—were handsome, well-built creatures, with an 
imperious bearing and attractive ways. A Swiss doctor, 
who spoke Russian, was among our party and suggested 
that some sort of glandular treatment might help. But 
the manager had other views. It was, he said, a matter of 
psychology. Most of the children had come from the 
poorest parts of Spain, where baths, as such, were unknown, 
and that the idea of total immersion in such a small space 
probably frightened them, though they were too proud to 
admit it. So to guard against having to employ the baths 
for a legitimate purpose they debunked them by misuse. 

“We don’t try to make them bathe or wash indoors 
now, said the manager, “for they have no fear of the 
sea and will swim about quite contentedly. ‘The students 
keep an eye on them and sometimes persuade them to sit 
down and eat instead of wandering around with their food. 
Presently they'll grow civilised—you see the Fascists treated 
them like wild things in Spain and it must take time for 
them to settle down, poor mites.” 

Here again I felt the blessed lack of institutionalism. 
Soviet technology, I knew, would eventually stabilise 
without frustrating the Spanish fire—as it has stabilised 
every divergent temperamental minority within the Union 
border. And the method as I see it is this. That the 
people, like the children, are trained first, last and all the 
time to govern themselves rather than to be governed. 


CHAPTER XII 
SOME FRONTS 


From Odessa I returned to Kiev, to me, among the 
loveliest capitals of the world. Garlanded with hills 
whose wooded slopes stretch to the Dneiper, encircled by 
wide pastures, long stretches of corn land, the heart of the 
city rises in sheer beauty. Shining cupolas, ancient gate- 
ways, immemorial arches, happy human homes—that was 
Kiev in pre-war days. 

As I write, the gracious boulevards, where joyous crowds 
would meet, are blackened cinder tracks flanked by skeleton 
ruins through which shadowy figures flit—fugitive Nazis, 
fighting guerillas hunting for a kill. Itis a place of death, 
the silence broken only by the sudden fierce explosion of a 
bomb in enemy quarters planted by partisan bands. 

And yet to me Kiev still blossoms in beauty and grace. 
I see her parks crowded with laughing children, men and 
women gathering in the cafés after their day’s work. The 
city has suffered many crucifixions but always she has 
burst her bonds and risen to a fairer day. And to those 
who love her she still lives on secure in the pHOWIEGsS 
that she will flower again. .. . 

There was a complete normality about this city in those 
first days of August, 1939, though the building of air 
defences, as in Moscow, held up the housing plan. The 
Continental was crowded with foreign tourists, Canadians, 
Americans, Poles and Scandinavians, all anxious, not to 
sey fidgety, about getting home. But transport was so 
congested—on both sides of the frontier—that some of them 
had been waiting for days to get a seat. My reservation 
was already fixed and I spent the few days intervening in 
re-visiting the countryside. I teamed up with a Canadian 
couple who took me for a tour towards the frontier in their 
opulent car. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the border, but the day was so bright that the landscape 
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was particularly clear. It is curiously impressive to gaze 
across the dividing line between the Polish and the Soviet 
State. The old world of class privilege, huge estates—the 
new world of democratic equality and co-operative farms. 
The view on both sides is equally lovely, but, apart from 
natural beauty, there is a significant distinction. On the 
Soviet side the land burgeons with crops and fruit, herds 
and tractors. It is a scene of prosperity, prodigal in rich- 
ness. We had called at a farm mid-way for route directions 
and the manager had asked us to share the general meal of 
soup and veal, chicken, half a dozen different vegetables, 
with dishes of apricots and home-brewed cider or milk. 
The barns were laden with grain though the harvest was 
not all carried, and the family allotments were spick and 
span. 

But on the other side, in what was then the Western 
Ukraine, the case was altered. Long stretches of land, 
reserved for game, lay fallow, and in the cultivated areas 
there seemed a general lack of machinery, while some of 
the fields were being reaped by hand. There was no sug- 
gestion of the earth’s fullness, and the peasants looked 
apathetic and not too well fed. 

Previous to 1919, when Poland annexed this region, 
over which Pilsudski had fought the Ukrainians and the 
Red Troops, there had never been any question as to Rus- 
sian territorial rights over the Western Ukraine. Following 
the annexation, the Polish Government suppressed the 
teaching of Ukrainian in the schools, closed the national 
University and re-established private owners on the big 
estates, which were cultivated by land-hungry peasants on 
starvation wages. 

The general condition of poverty and backwardness on 
the Polish side was aggravated by the advantages of their 
kinsfolk across the Soviet border, where complete national 
rights had been restored, so that members of the same 
family living but a short distance apart were separated by 
totally different régimes. 
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No wonder then that as the Red Armies marched in 
during 1940 the people rushed to welcome them and with 
one accord tumultuously demanded admission to the Soviet 
Union. That numbers of Poles in the districts disliked 
the idea and did their best to prevent the re-absorption of 
the country into its parent state is undoubted, but these 
represented an alien point of view which, when it assumed 
armed resistance, had to be suppressed. 

On the Northern frontier the same conditions prevailed. 
On the Polish side White Ruthenia, as it was called, spoke 
the same language, inherited the same culture as Soviet 
White Russia, but here also Poland prohibited the use of 
the language in the schools or in the Courts, and all busi- 
ness transactions had to take place in Polish. Here again 
the Red Armies received the same passionate welcome as 
heralds of national freedom. © 

White Ruthenia, as I saw it in 1939, was a queer, haunt- 
ing region. Low lying and misty, the long stretches of 
marshland of a vivid emerald green were stippled with 
small yellow flowers. Storks sailed majestically over the 
landscape—steeped in a melancholy the most golden sun- 
shine could not seem to break. Wooden crosses stood for- 
lorn in the fields and along the highway, marking the paths 
of the German dead in the last Great War. Weather- 
beaten, bent by snow, broken by storm, they pointed 
wooden fingers to the gentian sky—gentian in summer as 
I knew the land, menacingly bleak in the total winter. 

It was along that very road—now sown with Hun dead 
— that Napoleon made his advance on Moscow. It was 
on this front that Hitler attacked. New Minsk, the capital 
of White Russia, was ravaged early in the campaign. One 
of the first triumphs of Soviet rule, it was a proud, city, 
superbly planned and built, with fine parks, model fac- 
tories and houses, theatres and schools—generations apart 
' from its dingy ancestor of a few years back. And now the 
streets are levelled to the ground and the pearl of the 
Republic a desolate ruined heap of débris. 
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But its re-building should be swift, for a Russian 
offensive, a rampart of living steel, drives the Hun 
farther and farther to the west. Behind the troops, 
steadily following the flag, another front moves up, and as 
the invaders are swept out of city, town and village the 
reconstruction regiments sweep in. Carpenters, engineers, 
technicians, labourers, huge working battalions set up pre- 
fabricated dwellings, factories, schools which, manufac- 
tured in staggering numbers behind the lines, are trans- 
ported in giant lorries ready for use. 

Hundreds of villages of the small wooden houses, which 
are such a pleasing feature of the countryside, were burnt 
by the Nazis in a sheer wantonness of cruelty which in- 
cluded whole families in the holocaust—the only trace of 
human habitation being the forlorn chimney of the tradi- 
tional stove. Those peasants who escaped—mostly women 
and old men—-fled to the forests with the children and 
joined the guerrillas, fighting through frost and snow in 
unbreakable courage. But villages and homes razed to 
the ground have risen as by magic once again, and from 
their hiding places the villagers have come back to find 
warmth, shelter and food awaiting them. 

There is to me something stupendous in the calm fore- 
sight which arranges not only for a sure and certain 
enemy defeat but for all the consequences of the struggle. 
There has been no pause between evacuation by the Huns 
and re-occupation by the Soviet people. Within an in- 
credibly short space of time broken buildings and desolated 
streets have given place to shops, power stations, engineer- 
ing plants and homes. Electric and water mains have 
been repaired, trade is reviving, industrial activity hums-— 
normal life flows through the familiar channels. 

Armament works all over the country have re-started, 
mines have re-opened, production keyed up—within a 
month regions most cruelly devastated have been resur- 
rected and re-established. Schools are busy, universities 
re-welcome their students, clinics are functioning, for in 
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scientific precision medical staffs with nurses and surgical 
equipment synchronise their arrival with the setting up of 
the ready-to-use buildings, domestic and industrial. __ 

Some of the hot-knife-through-butter brigade suggest 
that such speedy re-habilitation may be wasteful in view 
of a total Hun re-occupation. I do not regard such a 
possibility with serious alarm, but even if it come to pass, 
even if the re-built cities, towns and villages are burnt once 
more, the people will have gained months of well-fed 
security, and production will have swelled to a high tide. 

For the plan marches on and on and on, at white heat, 
from scorched earth to triumphant reconstruction. 

How do we view these policies in England? We will, 
said Mr. Churchill, fight on the beaches, in the fields and 
in the streets—and the people have shown themselves 
ready to accept the challenge. But what of vested interests 
—where do they stand ? 

The following pronouncement issued by the Metropolitan 
Water Board gives at least some indication :— 


‘* General instructions dated August 1941. (Signed) H. F. Cronin, 
Chief Engineer. 

‘In the event of the enemy occupying the whole or part of the 
Board’s area it will be the duty of the staff to carry on and maintain 
the supply . . . on no account is damage to be effected to the 
machinery, plant or apparatus of the Board by the Board’s staff with a 
view to impeding the enemy.” (Italics mine.) 

The destruction of the Dnieper dam wiped out machinery 
worth millions and deprived a huge population of pure 
water. But the enemy was impeded. 

No scorched earth for vested interests in England or 
Malaya, where railways left intact were handy for Japanese 
use ; or at Penang, which conserved six months’ supplies of 
rice for the enemy with a whole fleet of merchant ships 
rather than destroy shareholders’ property. 

As for reconstruction, the bare idea is lost in the midst 
of departmental vagueness imprisoned by red tape, nullified 
by civil service forms. In the East End of London, where 
people died by the thousand during the blitz of 1939-40, : 
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survivors still “ live’? among the débris of the tattered 
streets. Not a single pre-fabricated house has been set up. 
In Coventry, Plymouth, Hull, Liverpool, Bristol—all the 
bombed industrial centres and ports—families and national 
workers are still derelict. A Commander of the Royal 
Navy stationed at a naval base told me that night after 
night hundreds of dockers who load and unload our pre- 
cious ships had to tramp out into the country for a night’s 
rest. There was no hope of a bed ; every cottage in every 
district round was crowded to suffocation. The men had 
to shake down in a barn, with rats for company, under a 
haystack or even in a ditch, and a similar state of things 
exists in other areas all over England. 

Meanwhile, neither the Ministry of Health, the Ministry 
of Labour nor any other Ministry has coped with the 
situation. It is now nearly two years since the Battle 
of Britain and, had the problem of the devastated district 
been promptly tackled, pre-fabricated hutments should 
have been available for setting up within a short time of 
the attack, but while innumerable Commissions have been 
planning a future England—a very long way off—the 
immediate needs of our suffering people have been quite 
ignored. 

Local councils have been equally inert and have done 
little or nothing in the way of making homes or habitations 
for enemy victims. Vested interests are equally uncon- 
cerned about these vital matters. The manager ofa large 
commercial undertaking, when I expressed my indigna- 
tion at men sleeping in hedges, remarked that at the front 
in the last war he had spent many nights in trenches, and 
he saw no difference. He could not understand the dis- 
tinction between the temporary active service conditions 
in an ever-moving front line and the static hardship of 
munition workers in the factories on whom we are depen- 
dent for war supplies. The one is inevitable—the other 
obviously remediable. 

The Nursery front in the U.S.S.R., consolidated in peace, 
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has been fully extended to war needs. Factory créches 
have been enlarged, and where local day nurseries and 
kindergarten have had to close down through the recruit- 
ment of staff for munitions, older children have filled the 
breach. Pioneer boys and girls, working in shifts, assume 
the domestic duties and responsibilities of women factory 
workers. They clear up the home, prepare the supper and 
feed and generally look after the younger ones. They run 
errands, post letters, keep up the fires, do the shopping— 
all the little endless oddments of home life. They have 
also formed a renovation squad to carry out immediate 
repairs. In Moscow and Leningrad blast has shattered 
hundreds of windows. The need for munition labour is 
too great to permit of re-glazement and the pitiless cold of 
unprotected rooms is indescribable. The pioneers have 
boarded up the gaping holes wherever possible, restoring 
something of a home atmosphere. They hold themselves 
responsible for general mending, washing of baby clothes, 
etc. Older women, unfit for factory work, exercise a 
general supervision, taking nursery night duty when 
mothers are working late. 

Pioneer camps for evacuated kiddies are run by the 
older women and students, and by this means mothers, 
who form 75 per cent. of female factory workers, freed from 
all worry as to their children’s well-being, can concentrate 
wholeheartedly on their vast national task for the defence 
of their young ones. 

There are thousands of women on the Omsk-Siberian 
railway repairing the permanent way, driving heavy loco- 
motives, despite all weathers. They are helping to 
strengthen the fortifications round Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, working as dockers, engineers, fire-women, mining 
prospectors. Young mothers are flocking to the agricul- 
tural schools for technical instruction so that while their 
men are away they can speed the plough. One and all do 
their job with a quiet spirit because of the grand nursery 
front. 
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How about the children in our own country ? 

Our need for women workers is as vital as in the U.S.S.R. 
Their courage and morale are as high. But the percentage 
engaged in munition plants is tragically low, and for this 
reason. The arrangements for the care of the babies and 
young children of workers are totally inadequate. 

According to available official figures, which cover the 
whole of England, up to June, 1942, 223 nurseries had been 
established. A further 313, it was said, were to be opened 
“shortly,” but these have not transpired. This means 
that after two years and a half of war the nation has pro- 
vided accommodation for 7,665 children only and that 
any prospective increase remains dubious, though a wild 
rumour is in circulation that 269 additional nurseries are 
‘in preparation.” 

The majority of the nurseries now open were established 
by local councils in ordinary dwelling houses, a costly, 
cumbrous and inefficient method entailing inevitable waste 
of labour and imposing unnecessary hardship on the 
staff. 

I have heard it whispered, however, that the great minds 
of the Ministry of Health, after a long period of incubation, 
have formulated a design for a pre-fabricated hut that 
might be used for nurseries yet to come. But this mouse 
of a plan that the mountain of a Ministry has promulgated 
is still confined in the back reaches of Whitehall. 

Moreover women who, realising the dreadful need for 
nurseries, have started unofficial units for the children of 
mothers on national work with the means to pay, have been 
notified that they are liable for call-up and that the kiddies 
they care for can be sent to Government nurseries. The 
fact that it is officially acknowledged that enough nurseries 
do not yet exist, even for the present waiting list, is swept 
aside and the only result achieved is the spread of still 
further depression among the women doing this job, and 
those mothers who are able to continue working in the 
belief that, though there is no Government place for the 
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kiddies, they will be safe in small private establishments 
under loving individual care, and in such security carry 
on with contented minds. 

At the best, however, these places are only for the lucky 
few and the majority of mothers, anxious to help in the 
Arms Push, find there isno accommodation for their infants 
or hope of any in the future. 

As with the mothers so with the married men. ‘The 
evacuee muddle, the consciousness that their wives and 
families are living, at the best, in strange and, in the worst, 
unfriendly households must obviously affect morale. In 
the U.S.S.R. the peak of production rises ever higher. 
Here production speeds and falls with disheartening effect. 
Nor can we blame the workers for this variation. The 
following analysis was given to me by a man of fifty-four, 
a tool-maker who had been at the bench since a lad of . 
sixteen. He was, perhaps, the most earnest, hard-working, 
sacrificial person J have met in this war effort and was, 
moreover, a ‘Town Councillor in a Northern Borough. He 
put in a week of seven days and an average of fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, month after month, and he is 
heart and soul for victory. 

“I should say that about 35 per cent. of munition 
makers, men and women, are 100 per cent. producers,” he 
said quietly. “‘ They are all out. About 15 per cent. are 
not much good, quite a few are escapees who have gone 
into the factories to dodge the services. ‘That applies to 
girls as well as men. They should be dealt with as in 
Russia. The remaining workers—half the total number— 
are certainly not all-out producers and their output varies 
from 65 per cent. to 75 per cent. It is not that they are 
slack or unpatriotic. It is the perpetual delays and red- 
tape interference which gets them down. They are aching 
to put forward ideas for better methods—for remember 
that in quite a number of cases management officials, 
without the least knowledge of engineering or mechanics, 
have edged their way into these reserved occupations to 
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save their skins. Many of these gentlemen have come 
straight from ordinary commercial life, others have never 
previously done a day’s work until influence got them a 
safe job.”’ 

** And then there’s the monetary side. Everyone hears 
a lot about the high wages even unskilled workers make. 
But what about the hours they are stood off through some 
hitch in arrangements? .. .” 

And on this point the following case 1s, I think, instruc- 
tive. A man was summoned recently for assaulting a 
charge hand in a munitions factory. He complained that 
for fifteen weeks he had been drawing a flat rate of £5 a 
week for doing nothing. He and other workers day after 
day had been standing idle until at last he could bear it no 
longer. He had four brothers in the services and he 
wanted to do something to help, and felt the charge hand 
was obstructing his attempts to get other work so he struck 
him “ while the iron was hot.”” The Bench dismissed the 
case “as a technical offence.”” It was not stated in the 
press reports, however, whether the patriotic worker had 
to return to his enforced idleness or if he were allowed to do 
an honest day’s work for his pay. 

Another worker who was paid £9 a week changed his 
job for one at £4 10s. because he “wanted to work 
harder.” He was fined £3 with £1 15. costs because—the 
Magistrate informed him—“ it was not for one worker to 
judge the system.” 

There are also many instances where girls are paid from 
£6 to £7 a week for watching other girls filling in forms, 
or for work which could easily be completed in a couple 
of hours a day. 

A clerk in complete charge of the accounts dealt with 
on an automatic adding machine was called up and sent 
to another firm on Government work, where she was 
employed on routine jobs that could have been done by 
any inexperienced junior. The result of this unjustifiable 
displacement is that the original firm is heavily handi- 
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capped and that the girl herself is not doing a job for 
which her skill is fitted. 

Incompetent direction is not the only explanation of 
these serious anomalies. Government contracts are 
arranged on a cost-price basis plus a 10 per cent. addition 
for profits, so that the higher the first the bigger the second. 
For this reason unessential staff are frequently engaged by 
profiteering firms at preposterous salaries to swell the round 
sum with a consequent slackening of individual effort. 

The Soviet treats the question of morale quite differently. 
Working hours are long and arduous, but between shifts 
every effort is made to dispel mental fatigue, depression 
and to stimulate interest. I hear from Moscow that never 
has there been a keener desire for information, and there 
are talks on Allied and home methods of production and 
defence when suggestions are increasingly welcomed. In- 
dustrial conditions in the occupied countries are described, 
as also in Britain and America. War films of special 
interest are shown, one of the most popular dealing with 
the 1940 air raids on London and the courage of the people 
under the ordeal. “ Target for To-night” is another 
favourite, and every detail in the training of the R.A.F. 
is eagerly absorbed. 

Ali hotels, hostels or commercial buildings in the Soviet 
may be commandeered for national service, but in no case 
do these premises stand idle or derelict, every place like 
every citizen is turned to good account. In the pleasant 
rural districts outside Moscow, Pioneer Camps have now 
become the headquarters of ski detachments, with 
canteens and book depots. For there is no paper restric- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. as regards reading matter, though 
Ministerial forms are drastically supervised. Each con- 
tingent, civil or military, works in accord with the other, 
thus achieving a perfect homogeneity. 

By this process of linking up the ierallas have become _ 
a recognised part of the Red Armes. Men and women 
carry arms—not pikes—-and elect their own leaders, chosen 
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not for caste but for capacity. Ivan Grosny who, it may 
be remembered, guided the Soviet troops in the brilliant 
night attack on Staraya Russa—a simple peasant but head 
of his partisan band—knew every chin of the ground, 
leading the way unerringly to the objective. It was he 
and not a brass hat who directed the making of the snow- 
rolled roads and the clearing of minefields. His familiarity 
with the locale was used to its full capacity, and this while 
our dear old Home Guards, whom I most heartily admire, 
are often under the control of pre-dated diehards, con- 
demned to inoperative drill while their opposite numbers 
in the Soviet are taking day to day advantage of the latest 
tactics. | 

And still the central principle of Soviet rule remains. 
Every elected person is responsible to his electors, every 
appointment, military or naval, may be challenged, any 
decision, strategical or industrial, is subject to the people. 
I can never forget that when Leningrad was in grave 
danger Stalin spoke directly to its inhabitants. The city, 
as they knew, was a most important bastion. But ifit were 
defended the people themselves must defend it, the Red 
Armies could not be spared from other more immediately 
vital fronts. Leningrad could be defended ; it could also 
be evacuated, and with one voice the citizens shouted 
“We defend.” And forthwith every man, woman and 
child got to work. 

We also, as a people, have capacities for disciplined 
effort, co-ordinated sacrifice, but the country is handi- 
capped by the ramifications of Party Politics and vested 
interests. Commercial considerations continually come 
between the workers and their desire for output, as when 
a group of Kentish miners protested they were put to 
work on poor seams of coal—despite war urgency—because 
the Company wished to keep the richer seams for peace 
production at a higher and uncontrolled price. The men’s 
leaders who headed the protest strike were sent to prison— 
the Company was not even reprimanded. 
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It is this sort of desperate inequality that is sapping the 
war effort of the nation. For if this is the way we plan for 
victory, what are the prospects of plans for peace ? 

Meanwhile Soviet schemes for the future are inseparable 
from the present. Already restoration of the national 
memorials destroyed by the Huns is in progress. Yasnaya 
Polyana, where Tolstoi lived and worked, one of the most 
precious of the Soviet treasure houses, has been taken over 
by the Moscow Academy, and artists and architects are at 
work salvaging its beauty, retracing its gracious lines. 
Within a few days of the enemy’s retreat musicians and 
composers started on the restoration of Tschaikowsky’s 
home in Klim, for so swift is the reaction to normality that 
almost before the last German has disappeared over the 
horizon what they have broken and defiled is lifted up. 

So much is said as to our admirable plans for securing 
every possible unit of man and woman power, so many 
are the forms, so recurrent the dates for registration, that 
there is a comfortable tendency to suppose that the girls, 
lads, women and men of able bodies and functioning brains 
are all either employed or hovering on the brink of a 
national job. The plain facts are that an appalling per- 
centage of those who have registered have never been 
called up, while a considerable section have wangled 
exemptions. And this, I think, is not from a fundamental 
lack of patriotism, but is rather due to the prevailing feeling 
of non-urgency : why should A. pull her weight while B. 
slacks, C. through influence gets well paid for doing 
nothing, and D. protests she wants to work but is forced to 
idle though in Government employment. 

And the dissatisfaction of this state of things is, I think, 
felt by an ever increasing number who realise we lack the 
indivisibility of effort essential to victory, the indivisi- 
bility expressed in the Te Populum issued by the Red Army 
on their Twenty-fourth Birthday, in which every section 
of the community is separately and individually acclaimed, 
reaching its culmination in the salute to the guerrillas— 
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old men and women, flaming youth and ardent children 
homeless and often foodless, who, with undaunted 
heroism, hold fast until the army can come to the assault. 

That the Soviet will defeat Hitler is our people’s belief, 
but allied with that consciousness is apprehension that 
when the war is over we shall be faced in this country witha 
peace fraught with the perils of unemployment, slums, 
frustration and insecurity; I doubt if any but a very 
small percentage of our population—propertied, profes- 
sional and proletarian—are satisfied with the present state 
of things, and I should say the majority would like to 
remedy its worst concomitants, and, to quote Noel Baker, 
M.P., “establish proper political machinery to decide. 
such questions.” 

Nor do I think this should be difficult, though, as Goethe 
has remarked, it vexeth man that truth should be so 
simple. 

I therefore suggest that to begin with all the electors of 
this country—whether Tory, Liberal, Labour or any other 
Party—should insist that they and not the Central Office 
of a Party should choose their candidates for Parliamentary 
or Local Council election, such candidates being 
informed that nomination carries with it his or her under- 
taking to fulfil the instructions of the electors. These 
instructions, I would suggest, should comprise the follow- 
ng :— 

(a) The elected candidate of whatever party must 
support and work for the passing of a Bill giving the 
electors the right to cancel election should the member 
fail to carry out their instructions. 

(It should be noted that under our present system the 
electorate has no control over its Parliamentary or local 
representative. Thus any imprisoned individual like 
Captain Ramsay can still retain his seat, the House of 
Commons—as officially stated—being unable to expel a 
member who committed “no offence,” though actually in 
gaol under suspicion of assisting the enemy.) 
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- (b) To support and work for the passing of a Bill which 
would provide for the payment by the State, at an agreed 
standard rate, of all Parliamentary and Municipal election 
costs, thus abolishing the political handicap of candidates 
without financial backing. 

(This abolition of what amounts to a life tenure appoint- 
ment at present enjoyed would increase industry, make 
for capacity and free the national wheels of red tape.) 

(c) To support and work for the passing of a Bill for 
the buying out of vested interests in land and industry by 
the flotation of National Loans redeemable at fixed 
periods, so that both land and industry become the pro- 
perty of and are controlled by the nation. 

(By this means landlords and dividend collectors could 
live in comfort on their compensation money, if they so 
wished, while it lasted, after which a job for the able- 
bodied or a pension for the sick and elderly would be 
available.) 

(d) To support and work for the passing of a Bill which 
would render Civil Servants liable to termination of their 
post at reasonable notice for inefficiency, sloth or obstruc- 
tion. 

‘These primary objects obtained it would follow auto- 
matically that the national wealth, unhampered by private 
profit-making, would be free for the development of 
housing, health and educational purposes and production 
generally ; the founding of National Universities and 
centres with technical and specialised training for the 
young who could choose either an industrial or professional 
career, with a living subsidy for every student during the 
period of qualification. This would harness every source 
of energy and capacity for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole, irrespective of class. 

A vain dream? 

I do not think so. I see no necessity for the continuance 
of a system under which so many suffer for so few in 
defence of what does not objectively belong to them. Why 
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should not we—soldiers, sailors, airmen, civilians—have 
the right to say, tike our Soviet allies, this is our land, our 
country, our England ? 

Fine work is already being done towards this end by 
small groups. But this is not enough. It is up to every 
one of us—man, woman and child—to work for our own 
redemption. There is no time to lose. 

Once more the troubled eyes of pain-sodden nations 
of the earth turn to the East where, symbol of victory, 
harbinger of peace on earth and good will towards men, 
the Red Star is shining. 

Let us arise, then, and fight our own dark night of 
slackness and corruption, that the dawn may break and 
the shadows flee away. ‘ 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SOVIET SOCIALIST CONSTITUTION 
December 5th, 1936 


Article 8 

The land: occupied by Collective farms is secured to 
them for their free use for an unlimited time, that is, for 
ever. 


Article 9 | 

Alongside the Socialist system of economy, which 1s the 
predominant form of economy in the U.S.S.R., the law 
permits small private economy of individual peasants and 
handicrafts men based on their personal labour and pre- 
cluding the exploitation of the labour of others. 


Article 10 

The right of citizens to personal property in their income 
from work and in their savings, in their dwelling houses 
and auxiliary household economy, their domestic furniture 
and utensils and objects of personal use and comfort, as 
well as the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens, are protected by law. 


Article 12 

In the U.S.S.R. work is the obligation and a matter of 
honour of every able-bodied citizen, in accordance with 
the principle : “ He who does not work, neither shall he 
eat.” 

In the U.S.S.R. the principle of Socialism is realised : 
** From each according to his ability, to each according to 
the work performed.”’ 


Article 122 

Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights with 
men in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life. 
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The possibility of exercising these rights of women is 
ensured by affording women equally with men the right 
to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social insur- 
ance and education, and by state protection of the interests 
of mother and child, maternity leave with pay, and the 
provision of a wide network of maternity homes, nurseries 
and kindergartens. 


Article 123 

The equality of the rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
irrespective of their nationality or race, in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an 
indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of} or, 
conversely, the establishment of direct or indirect privi- 
leges for citizens on account of their race or nationality, as 
well as the advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness, or 
hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. 


Article 124 | 

In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and 
the school from the Church. Freedom of religious worship 
and freedom of anti-religion propaganda is recognised, for 
all citizens. 


Article 125 

In conformity with the interests of the workers and in 
order to strengthen the Socialist system, the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. are guaranteed by law: (a) freedom of speech ; 
(b) freedom of the press ; (c) freedom of assembly and of 
holding mass meetings ; (d) freedom of street processions 
and of demonstrations. : 

These rights of citizens are ensured by placing at the 
disposal of the workers and their organisations printing 
presses, stocks of papers, public buildings, the streets, 
means of communications and other material requisites for 
the exercise of these rights. 
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Article 127 

The citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed inviola- 
bility of person. No person may be placed under arrest 
except by decision of Court or with the sanction of a pro- 
curator. 


Article 128 
The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy of 
correspondence are protected by law. 


Article 132 

Universal military service is a law. 

Military service in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
is an honourable duty of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 133 

To defend the Fatherland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason to the country—violation - 
of the oath, desertion to the enemy, impairing the military 
power of the state, espionage—is punishable with all the 
severity of the law as the worst of crimes. 


Article 142 

It is the duty of every deputy to report to the electors 
on his work and on the work of the Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies, and he is liable to be recalled at any time in the 
manner established by law upon decision of a majority of 
the electors. 
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